The  Tribune’s  Elizabeth  Hillyer  is  why. 

We’re  giving  our  new  home  furnishings  editor 
plenty  of  room  to  display  her  talents— with  many 
full-page,  full-color  features.  In  view  of  her  ability 
and  background,  it  seems  only  fitting. 

She  is  an  associate  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Interior  Designers,  a  former  executive 
of  a  design  firm,  former  home  furnishings  editor 
of  a  leading  women's  magazine,  and  former  author 
of  a  syndicated  home  furnishings  column.  Miss 
Hillyer’s  unusually  broad  experience  .  .  .  plus  the 
T ribune’s  important  treatment  of  home  furnishings 
...  is  making  thousands  of  women  take  a  new  look 
at  their  homes. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Helping 
women  create  more  tastefully  furnished 
homes  in  one  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 

Greetings  to  our  many  friends  in  SNPA.  Tribune  Company  is  honored  to  be  represented  at  your 
convention  by  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  and  the  Orlando  Star  and  Sentinel. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


BARGES  AHEAD! 

From  Tulsa  to  the  Mississippi  River  ...  a  stairway  of  water 
450  miles  in  length  formed  by  17  locks  and  dams  should  be 
opened  to  commercial  and  pleasure  craft  by  1970.  It  is 
estimated  that  13  million  tons  of  commerce  will  move  on 
the  waterway  annually.  Tulsa’s  $3  billion  market  area  is 
growing  ever  larger.  This  means  more  business,  more 
sales  . . .  more  people  to  buy.  Tie  your  marketing  and 
selling  plans  to  Terrific  Tulsa  . . .  through  the  Oil  Capital 
Newspapers. 
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STIMULATED  BY  YEAR  ’ROUND  SUNSHINE...  MIAMIans  ARE  LURED  OUTDOORS.  THE  RESULT  IS  A  UNIQUE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET. 
UNDERSTANDING  IT,  GROWING  WITH  IT,  CONTRIBUTING  TO  IT  ARE  TWO  GREAT  DAILY  PUBLICATIONS.  AS  THE  SUN  RISES  ...  THE  MIAMI 
HERALO.  AS  THE  SUN  SETS...  THE  MIAMI  NEV^^S.  FLORIDA’S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPERS. 
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NOVEMBER 


We’ll  Call, 

And  Raise  You 
^23  Million 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  calls  on  3,744  more 
households  in  profit-potent  Pinellas  county  today  than 
it  did  o  year  ago.  Pinellas,  you  know,  is  Florida's  No. 
2  money  county  .  .  .$1-billion  plus  in  effective  buying 
income,  according  to  Sales  Management. 

With  overage  Pinellas  family  income  at  a  record 
$6,178,  we've  raised  the  value  of  your  Times  reader- 
ship  by  $23  million  in  a  year's  time.  This  sweetens 
the  profit  for  advertisers  who  like  to  sit  in  where  the 
action  is. 

You  can  bet  there's  plenty  of  action  in  Pinellas. 
Retail  sales  hit  $713  million  in  1965,  $71  million 
ahead  of  neighboring  Hillsborough-Tampa.  Pinellas 
takes  the  chips,  too,  in  households,  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing,  automotive,  drug,  furniture  and  household  appli¬ 
ances  and  general  merchandise. 

Spiraling  circulation  figures  and  a  market  that 
doesn't  know  when  to  quit. 

Like  having  aces  back  to  back. 


#t.  pptprfiburg  cTimrs 

FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


and 

Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


13-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

13-19 — National  Press  Photographers  Flying  Short  Course,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

(13);  Cleveland,  Ohio  (15);  Peoria,  III.  (17):  San  Diego,  Calif.  (19). 

15-18 — International  Press  Institute,  Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  New 
Delhi. 

15- 19 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  Coronado 
Beach,  Calif. 

18- 19 — Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association.  Northern  Illinois  University. 
DeKalb. 

19 —  Texas  Press  Association,  News  Clinic,  Austin  Hotel,  Austin. 

DECEMBER 

2 — California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

2- 3 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association.  Plankinton  House, 

Milwaukee. 

3 —  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Stillwater. 

3- 4— North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Hotel  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

4- 6— Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Freedom  of  Information  Center. 

School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  * 

4-7 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Valley  Ho. 
Scottsdale.  Arizona. 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors,  (For  newspapers 

over  50.000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

8-11 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Blltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8- 20— American  Press  institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  | 

Production,  Columbia  University.  New  York  City.  I 

13-14 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk.  j 

16- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Prudential  Center,  Boston.  Mass.  j 

19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute.  L 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville.  | 

19- 21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville.  I 

20- 21— Texas  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hotel, 

San  Antonio.  | 

20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel.  Albuquerque,  j 
22-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  I 

22- Feb.  25 — National  Newspaper  Association,  African  Study  Mission.  I 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Park  I 

Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C. 

29-Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Hotel.  Louisville.  Ky. 

FEBRUARY 

5- 17 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni. 
varsity.  New  York  City. 

9- 11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel. 

Columbus. 

23- 25 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel. 

Baltimore,  Md.  i 

23-25 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  > 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 
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3-5 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Plck-Nlcollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

9-11 — National  Newspape-  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-1 1— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Sta'ford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

12-24— American  Pres'.  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (For  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

17-18 — Texas  Press  AssocIatlon/SSP  Mechanical  Conference,  Sam  Houston 
State  College,  Huntsville. 
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"/  am  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
economics  is  called  the  dismal  science,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  Topic  B  -  money.  It  provides 
an  explanation  -  if  not  always  satisfactory  -  of 
why  men  go  to  war;  why  the  world’s  multitudes 
follow  the  banners  of  Marx,  Keynes  or  Smith; 
why  two  leaders  of  the  Painters’  Union  are 
murdered  on  the  West  Coast;  why  so  many 
people  get  divorced  and  why  so  many  go  to 
race  tracks.  ” 

Frank  Porter  finds  drama  in  the  economic 
spectrum  he  covers  for  The  Washington  Post, 
whether  his  assignment  involves  prices  in  the 
Common  Market,  the  stock  market  or  the 
supermarket.  He  brings  home  to  his  readers 
the  substance  of  his  subject  in  forthright  lan¬ 
guage  that  unravels  the  perplexities  of  text¬ 
book  economics. 

His  own  stock  in  trade  includes:  a  degree 
from  Amherst  College,  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru  and 
George  Washington  University;  20  years  in 
newspaper  reporting  (11  of  them  at  The 
Washington  Post);  and  a  conviction  that  the 
essence  of  economics  is  “matching  human  re¬ 
sources  with  human  desires  and  needs.” 

When  he’s  not  on  the  job,  Frank  Porter 
wears  many  hats.  He’s  a  weekend  sailor,  a 
student  of  the  soprano  recorder;  a  builder  of 
tree  houses  for  four  lively  youngsters  and  the 
master  chef  whose  Ten-Boy  Curry  is  regarded 
as  haute  cuisine  in  the  Porter  household. 

Frank  Porter’s  constant  awareness  of  human 
temperament,  “the  vital  variable  which  sepa¬ 
rates  economics  from  the  exact  sciences”  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  The  Washington 
Post’s  outstanding  business  and  financial 
coverage  . . .  the  comprehensive  coverage  that 
makes  The  Post  the  most  highly  respected, 
widely-read  newspaper  in  Washington. 


Frank  Porter  dincifen  *Too\e  B*  with 

Kermit  Gordon,  Vice  Preftiarnt,  The  Brookingt  InotiiHtion 

and  former  Director  of  the  Budget, 


■•■rvMfiM  ^  tttiwnil— Sawy»r,  Ferguson.  Waik«r.  Pifignclal— Gmnt  W*bb  4  Co. 
HMtl  4  fiMOrto— Hol  Horman  Astoc.  (Florida),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  G.  Enrkiuax 
Simon)  (Maxico).  Camfea — Puck.  Ratafravura — Matropolitan  Sunday  Nawspapars. 
IntamattaMl— Nawawaak-lntamational  (Europa  4  Asia). 
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The 

Plain  Dealer 
Our  Town  Fund 
Helped 
Julia  Jones 
See  Her 
Family  Again 


Mrs.  Jones,  a  Clevelander,  lost  her  sight.  Doctors 
said  only  a  St.  Louis  surgeon  had  a  chance  of 
restoring  this  precious  sense.  A  local  agency  said  it 
would  pay  for  the  operation,  but  not  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  St.  Louis. 

That's  where  The  Plain  Dealer  Our  Town  Fund 
stepped  in.  It  bought  her  a  round-trip  air  ticket. 
When  Mrs.  Jones  stepped  off  the  plane  back  In 
Cleveland,  she  could  see  her  husband  and  three 
children  again. 

PD  readers  support  the  Our  Town  Fund.  They 
know  It  can  do  the  little  but  vital  jobs  for  which 
there  is  often  no  regular  community  agency.  Like 
helping  Mrs.  Jones  see  again. 

Ih  PUi  Ddkr 

National  reps;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 
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'k  'k  ir  ic  if  if 

Southern  Comfort 

PROGREISS  OF  THE  SOUTH  aroused  personal  pride  in  th 
late  great  Bernard  M,  Baruch,  financier  and  adviser  i 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  from  Wilson  to  Johnson.  H 
was  proud  to  have  been  born  in  Camden,  S.  C.,  and  the  grea 
hero  of  his  life  was  his  father.  Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  who  ha 
been  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Once,  while  r-nle: 
taining  a  newspaper  publisher  at  Hobcaw,  his  beloved  plantd 
tion  in  the  South  Carolina  Low  Country,  he  remarked  thd 
people  always  were  asking  him  for  stock  market  tips  and  h 
refused  to  supply  such,  but  as  his  guest  never  had  requests 
financial  advice  he  was  going  to  volunteer  him  a  tip — to  ha 
two  stocks.  One  was  Southern  Railway  System — because  1; 
foresaw  vast  industrial  investments  and  expansions  in  the  Soul 
which  would  generate  big  freight  business  for  common  carrier' 


Home  to  the  Hill  I 

The  press  who  stumped  around  the  state  I 

With  a  gubernatorial  candidate  I 

Are  glad  to  see  Election's  o'er  ' 

And  their  beat-up  cluttered  desk  once  more. 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— The  long  and  short  of  journalism  down  Chattanooga  ehe 
choo  way  is  that  Paul  Long  is  news  editor  of  .the  Chattnnooi 
Times  and  George  Short  is  his  counterpart  on  the  Chattaiwoi 
Post,  the  city’s  newest  entry  in  the  newspaper  field.  The  frddi: 
doesn’t  stop  there.  The  newsmen’s  names  also  reflect  editor! 
policies.  The  Post  prefers  sharp,  snappy  reporting  (short, 
you  will),  while  the  Times,  a  newspaper  of  record  like  i 
associated  New  York  Times,  presents  news  in  depth.  Ro 
Times  and  Post  are  owned  by  the  Chattanooga  Publishing  Coi 
pany  and  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Golden  is  publisher.  .  .  .  Three  mei 
bers  of  one  family  are  working  in  editorial  departments 
three  major  newspapers  in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area.  Kf 
Hand,  former  night  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Sun, 
state  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  His  wife,  Martha  Har 
former  society  editor  of  the  Headlight-Sun,  is  assigned  to  ll 
mid-cities  bureau  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Their  1 
year-old  son,  Kenny,  former  part-time  Headlight-Sun  sjxit 
writer,  is  a  copy  boy  on  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

I 

The  Lash  Shall  Be  First 

The  press  a  poor  self-critic?  . 

Now  what  an  odd  position,  I 

After  all  that  we  have  said  I 

About  our  opposition.  I 

—Fred  J.  Curran  I 

WUcongin  State  Journal  (MadisoJ 


— Way  down  yonder  in  New  Orleans,  Howard  Jaro: 
“Remoulade”  columnist  for  the  Times- Picayune,  had  his  Kupi 
Mistick  School  of  Journalism  conduct  exams  for  the  Quiz  Kii 
F'lotsam  and  Jetsam,  who  plan  to  essay  a  spot  of  football  i 
porting  this  season.  Purpose  of  the  exam  was  to  deterim 
if  the  lads  had  mastered  the  reportorial  lingo  of  the  gan 
,  They  were  warned  always  to  use  well-worn  football  cliih 
i  such  as:  Spectators  huddled  in  the  rain  or  basked  in  the  wa’ 
sunshine.  The  stadium  was  overflowing  and  spectators  w' 
electrified  into  a  wildly  cheering  throng  and  shouted  them.sel^ 
hoarse.  There  is  always  a  never-to-be-forgotten  moment.  T 
star  carved  for  himself  a  niche  among  the  immortals.  He  siiagp 
a  pass  and  just  around  the  corner  was  pay  dirt  known  as  i 
promised  land.  He  roared  around  end.  The  fullback  bulled  i 
way  through  the  line.  The  successful  pass  clicked.  There  " 
a  desperation  play  in  the  waning  moments. 
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THAT  PROMISES 


(AT  CURRENT  RATES)  A  DAILY 


LOUISIANA  TO  PRODUCE 
2,000,000  BARRELS  A 
DAY  IN  1967! 


LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70140  REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


That’s  big  business  for  the  nation’s  No.  2 
oil  producer.  An  amazing  asp>ect  of  it  all  is 
the  high  degree  of  concentration  of  such  enor¬ 
mous  activity.  Louisiana  is  less  than  l/5th 
the  size  of  the  No.  1  producer  and  less  than 
l/3rd  the  size  of  No.3.  Yet  the  bulk  of  its 
oil  and  petrochemical  operations  are  within 
a  100-mile  radius  of  New  Orleans. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  approximately  $720 
million  is  invested  each  year  to  drill  and 
equip  wells  in  southern  Louisiana.  That’s 


where  it  pays  off!  That  investment,  inci¬ 
dentally,  represents  more  than  half  .of  all 
money  spent  for  drilling  and  equipping  wells 
in  the  entire  nation. 

Don’t  fail  to  tap  the  tremendous  sales 
pjotential  here  where  the  metro  New  Orleans 
population  is  well  over  the  million  mark. 
Schedule  now  in  the  biggest  sales-producer 
this  area  has  ever  known— New  Orleans’ 
newspapers. 


DOLLAR-VALUE  OF  NEARLY  $6  MILLION 
FOR  LOUISIANA'S  OIL  AND  CONDENSATE  PRODUCTION! 


Member  of 


Network 


MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY 


NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 

WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 
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Projecting  Totals 

WE  have  always  been  criiital  of  the  broadcasting  practice  of  pro¬ 
jecting  the  preferences  of  the  entire  U.S.  television  or  radio 
audience  on  the  basis  of  a  thousand  households.  We  are  aware  of  all 
the  arguments  by  researchers  that  this  is  mathematically  possible  if 
the  sample  is  accurately  selected.  We  remain  skeptical. 

Justification  for  our  skepticism  came  this  election  night  when  the 
various  television  networks  were  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  pre¬ 
dicting  winners  in  the  various  gubernatorial,  senatorial  and  congres¬ 
sional  races.  On  the  basis  of  as  little  as  1%  of  the  vote  counted  the 
networks  were  declaring  winners.  They  will  point  to  a  remarkable 
record  of  accuracy.  But  they  will  not  jx)int  to  the  errors  which,  in  our 
opinion,  make  the  whole  procedure  slightly  dangerous. 

At  least  two  candidates  were  named  as  governors  of  their  states  on 
the  basis  of  computerized  forecasts  of  early  returns  when  the  cold 
light  of  dawn  revealed  their  situations  still  a  toss-up.  We  are  told 
there  were  at  least  five  major  errors  of  this  kind. 

Why  can’t  the  networks  report  the  figures  and  let  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves?  Are  the  voters  better  off  when  they  are  told  they  have 
backed  a  winner  or  a  loser  before  it  is  a  fact?  We  doubt  it.  Especially 
when  past  j>erformance  shows  that  every  prediction  and  forecast 
should  carry  the  notation  (which  it  doesn’t)  “there  is  a  slight  per¬ 
centage  of  error  and  we  might  be  wrong.’’ 

Food  Price  Protests 

rjiHE  housewives  of  America  have  a  |>erfect  right  to  protest  the  price 
of  food  items  and  walk  on  picket  lines  to  make  themselves  heard 
just  as  they  and  others  have  a  right  to  complain  about  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  similar  fashion  as  long  as  it  is  without  violence.  We  would 
like  to  add  to  that  also,  “and  as  long  as  they  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,’’  but  that  is  not  at  issue  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  right 
of  protest. 

We  are  a  little  concerned,  however,  when  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Administration,  the  President’s  consumer  advisor,  says  of  the 
boycotts  that  have  stemmed  from  these  protests:  They  are  “part  of  the 
consumer  awakening  that  is  going  on.  I  think  it  is  good.’’ 

If  official  Washington  is  to  decide  what  is  good  or  bad  about  our 
economy  and  attempt  to  correct  it  by  encouraging  boycotts  of  one 
segment  by  another,  it  will  be  only  the  consumers  who  suffer  in  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  our  manufacturing  and  distribution  systems. 

Is  It  Possible? 

^T*he  intentions  behind  the  “guidelines”  for  press  coverage  of  the 
-*•  Speck  case  in  Chicago,  pro|X)sed  by  both  prosecuting  and  defense 
attorneys,  are  noble  in  their  aspirations.  The  desire,  of  course,  is  to 
guarantee  a  fair  trial  for  Speck,  as  the  saying  goes.  The  guidelines 
propose,  among  other  things,  that  only  what  occurs  in  court  as  a 
matter  of  public  record  should  be  reported.  Under  our  system  it  seems 
idealistically  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  the  accused.  No  one  has 
explained,  however,  how  it  can  be  realistically  accomplished  to  erase 
the  memory  of  the  crime  of  which  Speck  is  accused  from  Itetween  the 
lines  of  the  courtroom  copy. 
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Walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  called 
you  unto  HU  Kingdom  and  glory.  I 
Thessalonians,  11;  12. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Th*  Oldest  PublisiMrt'  and  Advartisan 
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MISSING  THE  TARGET 

Talk  continues  about  the  reasons  for 
the  demise  of  a  big  New  York  publication 
lad  National  Education  Television  is  cur- 
(aitly  carrying  a  series  entitled  “The 
Vanishing  Newspaper.” 

But  with  a  successful  background  of  40 
jpsars  on  newspapers,  including  17  years 
ia  daily  newspaper  newsrooms,  12  years 
ia  daily  newspaper  advertising,  on  publi¬ 
cations  ranging  from  a  l.lOO-circulation 
aeekly  to  110,000-circulation  daily,  about 
erenly  divided  between  the  North  and 
South,  here  is  one  “old  pro”  who  thinks 
ill  the  points  yet  made  miss  the  target. 

When  I  entered  newspaper  work  way 
back  in  1924  the  central  figure  on  almost 
eter>-  newspaper  was  a  two-fisted  rugged 
iadividualist  editor  with  a  newsroom  back¬ 
ground  who  knew  how  to  manage  a  team 
but  in  the  years  that  followed  I  saw  owner¬ 
ship  shift  to  absentee  stockholders,  or 
chains,  while  the  central  figure  on  most 
newspapers  became  an  “organization  man” 
(as  distinguished  from  a  team  player), 
and  he  usually  had  a  salesman’s  back¬ 
ground. 

The  result  was  standardization  which 
has  been  carried  to  such  extremes  that  one 
large  Midwestern  newspaper  uses  Page 
One  for  state  and  national  news.  Pages 
Two  and  TTiree  for  news  of  the  immediate 
area,  while  local  news  is  carried  in  the 
Second  Section,  so  when  an  astounding 
crime  was  committed  up.state  it  was  Page 
One  news,  when  the  criminal  was  traced 
into  the  city’s  area  it  was  Page  Three,  and 
when  he  was  captured  almost  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  doorstep  it  was  published  in  the 
Second  Section. 

And  the  trend  to  make  all  newspapers 
similar  continues.  I  recently  read  a  fore¬ 
cast  by  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  chain 
and  his  outline  of  the  way  newspapers  will 
be  prepared  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
was  a  picture  of  operations  by  virtual 
robots.  Which  is  hardly  surprising  because 
1  worked  in  that  chain  when  it  was  oper¬ 
ated  hy  his  father  who  poked  fun  at  news¬ 
room  personnel,  never  missed  a  chance  to 
compare  all  editors  with  sick  women. 

Which  explains  why  a  newspaper  man 
-who  is  an  individualist  but  capable  of 
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team-work,  with  the  instincts  of  a  pioneer, 
will  do  better  financially  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  personal  pride  and  peace  of 
mind,  if  he  sticks  to  a  newspaper  of  his 
own,  no  matter  how  small,  which  is  why 
I  am  now  owner-operator  of  a  1,100-circu¬ 
lation  weekly. 

A  man  named  Alfred  Harmsworth 
started  a  little  four-page  paper  named 
Answers  in  a  city  as  large  as  London, 
England,  and  finally  attained  fame  as 
Lord  Northcliffe,  owner  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  with  the  world’s  largest  circu¬ 
lation  as  long  as  he  managed  it. 

Or  a  city  in  the  U.S.  with  a  daily  oper¬ 
ated  by  “organization  men”  while  10  miles 
away  in  a  small  town  a  printer  operated 
a  500-circulation  weekly  steadily  dying  on 
the  vine.  An  “old  pro”  individualist  bought 
the  weekly  and  in  two  months  had  more 
than  doubled  the  circulation  and  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  advertising  from 
the  daily  with  the  result  that  the  daily 
started  a  weekly  in  the  small  town  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  “old  pro.” 

Six  months  later  the  “old  pro’s”  weekly 
had  carried  more  advertising  every  month, 
and  almost  every  issue,  than  the  weekly 
operated  by  the  entire  staff  of  the  daily 
which  was  able  to  muster  less  than  100 
paid  circulation. 

But  even  that  isn’t  the  whole  story.  An 
individualist  reporter  on  the  daily  saw 
what  could  be  done  so  he  started  a  weekly 
in  the  daily  newspaper’s  city  and  met 
success  beyond  his  fondest  hopes. 

Which  proves  there  is  still  room  for 
more  newspapers  operated  by  two-fisted 
rugged  individualists. 

But  for  reasons  only  a  psychologist 
could  explain:  owners  of  a  failing  daily 
would  rather  continue  their  failing  ways 
than  turn  over  reins  of  management  to  an 
individualist  editor  who  knows  how  to 
manage  a  team  but  who,  by  his  very  na¬ 
ture,  cannot  play  the  part  of  an  “organiza¬ 
tion  man.” 

Thorne  Lane 

Editor  and  Manager, 

Troup  County  Herald, 

Hogansville,  Ga. 

«  «  * 

POSTAL  ‘SERVICE’ 

Your  editorial  (Oct.  22)  on  the  decline 
of  the  postal  service  was  gentle. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  a  society  and 
an  economy  in  which  innovation  and  in¬ 
vention  have  created  remarkable  efficiency 
that  a  service  so  universal  in  nature,  and 
directly  affecting  every  citizen,  should  be 
allowed  to  deteriorate  to  a  point  intoler¬ 
able  by  comparison  to  operating  practices 
in  even  the  most  loosely  run  business  or¬ 
ganization. 

We  need  to  cry  out  for  grossly  improved 
postal  service  in  every  journal  in  the 
country.  As  citizens  we  need  to  make  our 
displeasure  known  to  local  as  well  as  to 
federal  postal  authorities. 

Perhaps  the  first  line  of  approach  would 
be  a  businessman  instead  of  a  politician  as 
Postmaster  General. 

Hreo  A.  Bourdeau 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology, 

Trinity  University, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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'He  Doeil  Don't  You.  Honey?' 

Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirar 


WORDS 

Ray  Erwin’s  column  (Oct.  15)  contains 
a  quatrain  by  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  entitled 
“Logorrhea.”  The  poet  chides  people  who 
use  too  many  words  to  express  their  mean¬ 
ing — then  falls  into  the  same  error  him¬ 
self.  The  verse  has  31  words:  here  is  the 
same  message  in  26: 

The  victims  of  this  plague  today 
Are  patient,  mostly  mirthless  men 
Who  u.se  a  hundred  words  to  say 
What  would  be  better  said  in  ten. 

G.  K.  Dahl 

Fair  Haven,  N.  J, 

«  «  * 


LIKES  COLUMN 

1  look  forward  to  Murray  Whitsett’s 
column  (“Just  for  the  SELL  of  It”)  each 
week  and  feel  that,  by  far,  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  his  ideas  are  good  ones  for  both 
young  and  old  newspa|)er  salesmen. 

Donald  L.  Parise 
Ass’t  Research  Manager, 

Chicago  Tribune. 
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Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Soo  Asks  to  Drop  Passengers  From  2 
Trains — Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum. 

• 

Roads  in  Indiana  Hazardous;  May 
Melt  Tomorrow — Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star. 

• 

Good  Crow  Attends  Auction  At  Parish 
House  Despite  Cold — Hillsboro  (N.  D.) 
Banner. 

• 

New  Cook  Envisioned  For  Downtown 
Buffalo — Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 

Express. 

• 

Police  Stoned  In  Hartford — Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times. 
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This  new  series  of  four  AP  member  ads  is  designed 
to  remind  your  readers  (and  advertisers)  that 
their  daily  newspaper  is  big  enough,  resourceful 
enough,  and  flexible  enough  to  provide  the-news 
they  need  to  know. 

We  believe,  and  every  ad  says  it,  that  it  is  this 
very  “need  to  know"  which  makes  your 
newspaper  indispensable,  and  helps  make 
The  Associated  Press  indispensable  to  your 
newspaper. 

Of  course,  mats  or  repro  proofs  are  free  to 
all  members.  Actual  ad  size  is  1250  lines. 

They’ll  soon  be  on  the  way  to  a  list  of  over 
800  AP  members  who  requested  them. 

If  you'd  like  to  receive  them  too,  just  write  to 
Ted  Boyle,  AP  Promotion,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020.  . 

Another  service  of  your  Associated  Press. 
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**  War,  peace,  boom,  depression,  riots, 
marches,  murders,  filibusters,  prime 
ministers,  presidents,  and  what  have  you- 
The  New  York  Times  will  cover  them  all, 
fully  and  with  all  the  official  documents. 

**It's  a  g^eat  comfort  to  know  that,  if 
your  memory  is  short  or  your  information 
sketchy,  you  can  find  the  complete  detail 
in  The  Times.  It’s  a  g^eat  institution.” 
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Press- Endorsed  Info  Act 
Restrictive,  Frustrating 


Gives  Federal  Agencies  Power 
To  Operate  in  Total  Secrecy 

By  Virgil  Miller  Newton,  Jr. 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  poli- 
tieian  has  thoroughly  frustrated 
the  press,  and  perhaps  even 
himself,  in  the  matter  of  federal 
freedom  of  information. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Senate 
Bill  S.  1160  amending  the  public 
information  section  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Procedure  Act. 
This  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  Oct.  13,  1965,  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on 
June  20,  1966.  It  was  hailed  by 
members  of  both  houses  as  the 
new  freedom  of  information  law 
and  the  congressional  answer  to 
the  press’  protests  against  se¬ 
cret  government  which  have  re¬ 
verberated  in  the  halls  of  our 
gigantic  federal  bureaucracy 
since  1955.  And  ironically,  the 
law  was  endorsed  by  many  of 
the  country’s  major  journalistic 
groups. 

At  this  point,  to  keep  the  rec¬ 
ord  straight,  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
port  that  I  wrote  letters  of  pro¬ 
test  in  1961  and  1962,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  na¬ 
tional  freedom  of  information 
rommittee  against  the  law, 
«^hen  it  was  first  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  to  its  sponsors  Sen. 
Edward  V.  Long  (Dem.-Mo.), 
Sen.  John  Carroll  (Dem.-Colo.), 
Sen.  William  Proxmire  (Dem.- 
ft’is.).  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart 
iDem.-Mich.)  and  Sen.  George 
Smathers  (Dem.-Fla.)  and  to 
Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (Dem.- 
iialif.),  chairman  of  the  House 
subcommittee  on  Government 
nformation.  In  my  letters,  I 
Jointed  out  that  the  language  of 
he  law  was  too  broad  and  that 
he  five  “exemptions”  to  publi¬ 
cation  of  federal  records  were 
'othing  more  than  an  open  in- 
itation  to  the  federal  bureau- 
fat  to  withhold  legitimate  in- 
ormation  of  government  from 
Jie  American  people.  Since  that 
irae,  four  additional  “exemp- 
ions”  to  the  publication  of  Fed- 
fal  records  have  been  inserted 
0  the  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law 
f*s  spawned  from  10  years  of 


great  fuming  and  fussing  be¬ 
tween  the  Congress  and  the 
bureaucracy.  Between  1955  and 
1960,  for  instance.  Rep.  Moss’ 
House  Subcommittee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  held  no  less 
than  173  public  hearings  and  in¬ 
vestigations  and  issued  17  vol¬ 
umes  of  hearing  transcripts  and 
14  volumes  of  reports,  all  of 
which  documented  widespread 
secrecy  in  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  And  they  specifically 
documented  that  eight  major 
federal  agencies  were  actually 
using  the  federal  information 
law,  which  was  Section  1002  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  as  the  excuse  to  withhold 
legitimate  information.  The  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  eight  agencies 
frankly  admitted  this  in  replies 
to  a  o.uestionnaire  from  Rep. 
Moss. 

These  agencies  were  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Exemptions 

The  original  federal  public  in¬ 
formation  law — Section  1002  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act — which  was  first  adopted  in 
1946,  set  forth  that  “all  matters 
of  official  record”  in  Federal 
Government  be  made  available 
for  publication,  but  with  the 
following  three  “exemptions”: 

1.  “Any  function  of  the  United 
States  requiring  secrecy  in  the 
public  interest.” 

2.  “Any  matter  relating  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  internal  management 
of  an  agency.” 

3.  “Information  held  confi¬ 
dential  for  good  cause  found.” 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  any 
federal  agency  could  interpret 
“the  vague  and  undefined  lan¬ 
guage  of  these  three  “exemp¬ 
tions,”  as  the  late  Sen.  Thomas 
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C.  Hennings,  Jr.  (Dem.-Mo.)  de¬ 
scribed  it,  as  the  excuse  to  with¬ 
hold  any  Information  it  chose 
from  the  public.  And  in  1959, 
Sen.  Hennings  said  in  a  public 
statement  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  that  studies  of  his  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  showed  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedure  Act  “has 
frequently  been  invoked  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  as  the  au¬ 
thority  for  denying  information 
to  the  public.” 

So  it  was  under  pressure  from 
these  two  congressional  subcom¬ 
mittees,  supported  by  the  press, 
that  Congress  began  work  in 
1960  and  1961  on  an  amendment 
to  the  public  information  section 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  make  more  information 
of  federal  government  available 
to  the  American  people.  Yet 
this  amendment,  which  was  fin¬ 
ally  signed  into  law  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  on  July  4,  1966, 
contains  no  less  than  nine  “ex¬ 
emptions,”  through  which  the 
Federal  agencies  may  withhold 
“matters  of  official  record.” 

More  Exemptions 

“1.  Specifically  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  sec¬ 
ret  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy.” 

“2.  Related  solely  to  internal 
personnel  rules  and  practices  of 
any  agency.” 

“3.  Specifically  exempted 
from  disclosure  by  statute.” 

“4.  Trade  secrets  and  com¬ 
mercial  or  financial  information 
obtained  from  any  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential.” 

“5.  Inter-agency  or  intra¬ 
agency  memorandums  or  letters 
which  would  not  be  available  by 
law  to  a  private  party  in  litiga¬ 
tion  with  the  agency.” 

“6.  Personnel  and  medical 
files  and  similar  files  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  which  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  clearly  unwarranted  in¬ 
vasion  of  personal  privacy.” 

“7.  Investigatory  files  com¬ 
piled  for  law  enforcement  pur¬ 
poses  except  to  the  extent  avail¬ 
able  by  law  to  a  private  party.” 

“8.  Contained  in  or  related  to 
examination,  operating,  or  con¬ 
dition  reports  prepared  by,  on 
behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  any 
agency  responsible  for  the  reg- 


First  of  2  Articles 

In  the  last  decade,  while  he 
was  active  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  V.  M. 
Newton  Jr.  led  the  battle  for 
Freedom  of  Information  in  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Now  consultant  to  the 
Publisher  of  the  Tampa  Tribune 
and  the  Tampa  Times,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  concern  himself  with 
this  national  problem.  He  has 
written  this  report  especially 
for  E&P.  It  will  run  in  two 
parts,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 


ulation  or  supennsion  of  finan¬ 
cial  institutions.” 

“9.  Geological  and  geophy¬ 
sical  information  and  data  (in¬ 
cluding  maps)  concerning 
wells.” 

Here  again  w'e  have  a  lot  of 
“vague  and  undefined  lan¬ 
guage.”  and  here  again,  too,  it 
would  take  no  particular 
sleight-of-hand  juggling  for  any 
Federal  agency  to  fit  any  or  all 
of  its  information  into  these 
nine  “exemptions.”  Further¬ 
more,  the  nine  “exemptions”  ex¬ 
tend  official  governmental  se¬ 
crecy,  by  federal  law,  over  wide 
areas  of  federal  government 
which  were  not  so  encompassed 
in  the  original  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  and  they  were 
endorsed  by  the  nation’s  major 
journalistic  groups.  And  how 
“exemptions”  No.  8  and  No.  9 
mysteriously  got  into  the 
amendment  never  has  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

I  suspect  that  old  Texas 
touch,  which  has  been  so  evi¬ 
dent  in  Washington  since  1963. 
Nevertheless,  under  these  two 
“exemptions,”  our  bankers  and 
our  oil  millionaires  will  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  secrecy  by  Fed¬ 
eral  law  in  their  dealings  with 
Federal  Government,  again  with 
press  approval.  And  under 
“exemption”  No.  6,  our  federal 
bureaucrat  can  now  bask,  by 
law  for  the  first  time  in  federal 
history,  under  “personal  pri¬ 
vacy.”  What  more  could  he 
a.sk? 

'Govemmenlal  Paradox 

But  before  I  proceed  further 
in  my  examination  of  our  new 
Federal  freedom  of  information 
law,  let  me  point  to  a  paradox 
in  American  government.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  10-year  period  of  1955- 
65,  while  The  Congress  was 
huffing  and  puffing  over  its  prob¬ 
lem  of  federal  secrecy,  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  28  States  quietly 
adopted  simple,  unqualified  laws 
stipulating  that  all  public  rec- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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ords  of  their  governments  must 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
their  citizens  and  that  all  their 
governmental  meetings  also 
must  be  open  to  the  people.  To¬ 
day  37  of  the  50  States,  includ¬ 
ing  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  have 
good  open  records  laws  and  29 
have  open  meeting  laws. 

The  Florida  law  states: 

“All  state,  county  and 
municipal  records  shall  at 
all  times  be  open  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  any  citi¬ 
zen  of  Florida,  and  those  in 
charge  of  such  records  shall 
not  refuse  this  privilege  to 
any  citizen.” 

The  North  Dakota  law  states: 

“Except  as  otherwise  spe¬ 
cifically  provided  by  law,  all 
records  of  public  or  govern¬ 
mental  bodies,  boards,  bu¬ 
reaus,  commissions  or  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  state  or  any  po¬ 
litical  subdivision  of  the 
state,  or  organizations  or 
agencies  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  public  funds, 
or  expending  public  funds, 
shall  be  public  records,  open 
and  accessible  for  inspection 
during  reasonable  office 
hours.” 


wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Department  of  State,  Bureau  of 
Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson  com-  the  Budget,  Office  of  Defense 
manding  Department  of  Defense  Mobilization,  Federal  Communi- 
officials  and  employes  not  to  tes-  cations  Commission,  General 
tify  before  Senator  McCarthy’s  Services  Administration,  Hous- 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Committee  on  Government  Op-  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
orations  as  to  advisory  “con-  ministration  (foreign  aid),  Re- 
versations  or  communications  or  negotiation  Board,  Securities  & 
any  documents  or  reproductions  Exchange  Commission,  Small 


The  California  law  states: 

“The  public  records  and 
other  matters  in  the  office 
of  any  officer,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  are  at 
all  times  during  office  hours 
open  to  the  inspection  of 
any  citizen  of  the  state.” 

The  exceptions  “specifically 
provided  by  law”  in  some  of 
these  state  statutes  deal  with 
such  records  as  orphanage  and 
police  investigative  reports  in 
unfinished  law  enforcement 
cases.  Not  one  of  these  State 
open  records  laws  contains  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  guaranteeing  “per¬ 
sonal  privacy”  to  the  State  bu¬ 
reaucrat.  The  elected  State  of¬ 
ficials  feel  that  since  they  are 
forced,  in  the  public  interest,  to 
place  their  private  lives  before 
their  people  on  the  campaign 
platform,  therefore  the  ap¬ 
pointed  State  bureaucrat  like¬ 
wise  should  put  his  private  life 
on  the  public  line,  too. 


concerning  such  advice”  within 
the  defense  department. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  was 
to  protect  John  Adams,  counsel 
for  the  Army,  from  having  to 
testify  before  the  McCarthy 
Subcommittee  about  his  discus¬ 
sion  in  a  secret  meeting  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  Jan. 
21,  1954,  with  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell,  Deputy  At¬ 
torney  General  William  P.  Rog¬ 
ers,  Presidential  Assistant  Sher¬ 
man  Adams,  White  House  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Assistant  Gerald  D. 
Morgan  and  United  Nations 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
as  to  ways  and  means  for  the 
Administration  to  curb  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  brow-beating  of  officials 
of  the  Executive  Branch  on  the 
senatorial  witness  stand. 

The  Eisenhower  letter  created 
great  public  commotion  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers  and  it  was  hailed 
far  and  wide  as  the  necessary 
handcuffing  of  the  McCarthy  in¬ 
quisition  by  the  President  to 
stop  the  ^nator’s  sensational 
fishing  expeditions  for  commun¬ 
ists  in  the  federal  government. 
The  true  significance  of  the  let¬ 
ter  escaped  the  editorial  writers 
of  our  land,  but  it  did  not  es¬ 
cape  the  thousands  of  lawyers 
on  the  federal  payroll.  Within 
little  more  than  a  year,  these 
governmental  lawyers,  using  the 
Eisenhower  letter  as  their  legal 
authority,  developed  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “executive  privilege,” 
which  is  the  President’s  self- 
assumed  right  to  withhold  infor¬ 
mation  on  government  as  he 
choo.ses  and,  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
Eisenhower  letter,  his  delega¬ 
tion  of  that  power  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 


Business  Administration,  and 
Veterans  Administration. 

These  agencies  spend  better 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate  $100  Billion  which  the 
American  people  pay  in  taxes  to 
their  Federal  Government  each 
year.  And  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  if  they  invoke  secrecy 
through  “executive  privilege”  to 
cover  any  agency  business,  then 
they  deprive  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  of  rightful  knowledge  of 
how  their  federal  tax  dollars  are 
being  spent. 

Nevertheless,  in  their  replies 
to  Rep.  Moss,  the  attorneys  for 
the  Cieneral  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  called  the  Eisenhower 
letter  “a  statement  of  policy  by 
the  President,”  while  the  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  International  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration,  which 
spends  our  foreign  aid  billions, 
described  it  as  “a  directive  from 
the  President.”  Abe  McGregor 
Goff,  solicitor  for  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department,  advised  Rep. 
Moss  that  “the  other  two  great 
and  equal  branches  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  compel  the  heads  of 
the  departments  to  make  public 
what  the  President,  in  public  in¬ 
terest,  feels  constrained  to  keep 
secret.” 


President  has  the  power  to 
withhold  information  from 
The  Congrress  ?  Do  you 
know  of  such  a  case? 

Rogers:  I  don’t  know  of  a 
precise  holding  on  that. 

Hennings:  Well,  the  fact 
is  there  is  no  such  reported 
case.  That  is  true,  isn’t  it? 

Rogers:  I  think  that  is 
correct.  Of  course,  you 
know  the  reason  for  that  is 
that  the  Legislative  Branch 
has  never  brought  the  case. 
They  have  never  tested  it. 

But  not  even  this  legal  opin¬ 
ion  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  and  written  into  the  public 
record  of  the  U.S.  Senate  fazed 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  its 
use  of  “executive  privilege.”  As 
an  example,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  re¬ 
fused  to  reveal  to  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op¬ 
erations  and  Monetary  Affairs 
its  documents  relating  to  for¬ 
eign  aid  spending  in  Laos, 
Pakistan,  India,  Brazil  and 
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Guatemala,  pleaiding  “executive  listed 


privilege.” 


DiMTetion  of  the  President 


Public  Hearings 


Excuse  to  Withhold  Info 


Executive  Privilege 


Now  let  us  turn  back  to  our 
new  federal  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  law  and  examine  it  in  the 
light  of  “executive  privilege,” 
which  became  the  bureaucracy’s 
main  weapon  in  its  fight  against 
The  Cong^ss  between  1955  and 
1960  to  withhold  legitimate  in¬ 
formation  of  government  from 
every  one  concerned.  On  May 
17,  1954,  President  Eisenhower 


In  June  and  July,  1956,  the 
lawyers  of  19  major  Federal 
agencies  admitted  in  replies  to 
a  questionnaire  from  Rep.  Moss 
that  they  were  using  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  letter  as  the  basis  for  the 
claim  of  “executive  privilege”  as 
their  excuse  for  withholding 
legitimate  information  of  fed¬ 
eral  government  from  both  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  American  people. 
These  agencies  were:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Department 
of  Defense,  Department  of 
Health,  Welfare  &  Education, 
Department  of  Interior,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  Department  of 
Labor,  Post  Office  Department, 


The  late  Sen.  Hennings  got 
greatly  alarmed  over  this  and 
he  conducted  a  series  of  public 
hearings  by  his  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
in  which  dozens  of  newspaper 
editors,  among  them  this  writer, 
lawyers  and  government  officials 
testified  pro  and  con  on  “execu¬ 
tive  privilege.”  William  P. 
Rogers,  who  had  succeeded 
Brownell  as  U.S.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  March  6,  1958, 
argued  strongly  for  “executive 
privilege,”  but  weakened  his 
case  considerably  in  his  cross- 
examination  by  Sen.  Hennings, 
as  follows: 

Hennings:  Now,  I  think 
you  have  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  that  specifically 
authorizes  the  President  to 
withhold  information  from 
The  Congress. 

Rogers:  That  is  correct. 

Hennings:  And,  to  your 
knowledge,  has  there  ever 
been  a  court  decision  in  this 
country  holding  that  the 


An  indigrnant  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  reacted  by  includ¬ 
ing  in  the  foreign  aid  appropria 
tions  bills  of  1959  and  1960  an 
amendment  which  would  cut 
off  these  funds  from  any  coun¬ 
try  of  which  the  ICA  refused  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  to  CongressI 
on  its  spending.  But  the  Senate, 
led  by  its  Foreign  Relations! 
Committee,  watered  down  the] 
amendment  both  years  by  plac 
ing  the  power  of  the  final  dec! 
sion  on  the  release  of  foreign  aid 
information  to  the  Congress  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President 
The  Senate  action  on  thi> 
came  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Acting  Director  Leonard  J.  Sac 
cio  of  the  International  Coop-| 
eration  Administration  had  tes 
tified  before  the  Senate  Subcom 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Right? 
on  May  15,  1959,  that  he  be 
lieved  he  had  the  “executive! 
privilege,”  through  the  Ei.sen 
hower  letter,  to  refuse  — 
document  in  his  agency  to 
General  Accounting  Office, 
which  is  Congress’  agency 
audit  the  spending  of  the  Execu 
tive  Branch.  Saccio  testified: 


“I  am  not  falling  back  on 
legal  distinctions  or  prin¬ 
ciple  here.  I  am  saying  in 
effect  that  if  the  ICA 
wanted  to  apply  the  “execu¬ 
tive  privilege”,  GAO  would 
not  see  one  thing  because 
practically  every  document 
in  our  agency  has  an  opin¬ 
ion  or  a  piece  of  advice.” 


(In  the  second  installtnei 
next  week,  testimony  before  t! 
Moss  Committee  is  reviewed 
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PR.>4  MEETING 

Press  Peeves  Told 
In  Publicity  Panel 


the 


The  press  got  a  chance  to 
“sound  off”  to  publicists  on  pet 
peeves  and  preferred  approaches 
in  a  panel  discussion,  “Working 
Effectively  with  Wire  Services 
and  Dailies,”  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  in  New  York 
this  week. 

Albert  Kraus,  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  editor  of  the 
Sew  York  Times,  described  the 
“bad  press  agent”  (in  the  finan- 
,al  cial  field)  as  the  one  who  repre¬ 
sents  a  speculative  interest  or 
company  outside  the  norm  of 
SEC  regulation. 

The  “good”  press  agent,  he 
said,  is  the  one  who  represents 
reliable  sources  such  as  “federal 
agencies,  stock  exchanges  and 
ve  'listed  companies  from  General 
Motors  on  down. 

“Whatever  they  do  is  news,” 
he  said.  “Smaller  companies 
have  to  demonstrate  the  news 
value  in  their  reports.” 

Kraus  listed  three  categories 
of  news  and  the  public  relations 
man’s  role: 

•  Routine  —  appointments, 
arnings,  dividends,  etc.  “How- 
'  ver,”  he  added,  “on  the  routine 
stories  we  sometimes  spend  more 
Itime  following  up  than  should 
have  been  necessary.” 

^  a  The  bad-news  story — air 
eci  |kra.shes,  stock  failures,  etc.  “We 
aidifind  here  that  you  don’t  give  us 
|access  to  people  with  answers.” 

•  Limbo  —  “the  story  we 
f.: Jvouldn’t  ever  find  without  you 
j^a  |pwple  in  public  relations.  These 

Jare  often  the  most  interesting 
and  they  give  you  a  chance  to 
be  creative.  These  would  cover 
scientific  developments,  advances 
etc.” 

Kraus  closed  by  mentioning 
[undesirable  PR  habits:  Trying 
■to  keep  undesirable  news  out  of 
Arint;  “protecting”  (the  com- 
j^Jpany)  president;  giving  unfac- 
|tual  information;  calling  the 
unnecessary”  press  confer¬ 
ence,  which  involves  a  free 
lunch  and  little  else. 


red-i 


^EMtablish  Identity' 


Frank  Holeman,  assistant  to 
Ihe  executive  editor  of  the  New 
1  orfc  News,  had  some  tips.  After 
[explaining  the  News’  policy  on 
flews,  (if  we  wanted  to  be  a 
wious  paper  of  record  like  the 
■Times — we’d  have  a  circulation 
ff  at  least  6-  or  700-thousand), 
■‘c  told  the  PR  people  to  “estab¬ 
lish  their  identity”  with  news 
,  lljieople.  “Be  the  guy  in  your  area 


khoni  a  reporter  will  call  when¬ 


ever  there’s  a  story,”  he  advised. 

“And,  be  sure  your  boss 
knows  the  local  publisher.” 

Paul  R.  Allerup,  editor  of  UPI 
newsfeatures,  said  most  PR  men 
were  guilty  of  not  knowing  what 
a  feature  is. 

“We  all  find  you  available  too 
often  when  you  want  to  be 
found,  but  when  we  want  some¬ 
thing  you  can’t  be  located.  It’s 
a  two-way  street  and  too  often 
you  make  it  a  one-way  street,” 
he  complained. 

On  “plugs,”  Allerup  said, 
“they  come  up  more  often  in 
features  and  are  valid  if  they 
are  important  to  the  news  of 
the  story.  But  if  you  want  an 
ad,  buy  space  in  a  newspaper.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
an  audience  member  criticized 
the  press  for  its  attitude.  “Your 
first  reply  is  no,  we  don’t  want 
to  see  you,”  in  answering  queries 
on  items,  contending  that  stories 
are  passed  up  without  due  con¬ 
sideration,  he  asserted.  Allerup 
replied  by  pointing  out  that  the 
critic,  who  represented  a  firm  in 
Chicago,  may  have  had  difficulty 
in  finding  interested  agencies  in 
New  York  because,  “the  first 
question  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
in  the  feature  service  office  is — 
why  didn’t  he  contact  our  local 
office?” 

Another  audience  member  said 
in  some  cases  the  .smaller  bu¬ 
reaus  are  too  busy  with  hard 
news  and  don’t  bother  with  fea¬ 
tures.  Allerup  replied  that  the 
local  agencies  were  encouraged 
to  get  features  but  don’t  always 
have  the  staff. 

In  reply  to  a  final  query  on 
the  best  form  for  feature  and 
news  items,  Kraus  replied  that 
the  Times  prefers  to  see  the  item 
then  make  the  decision  on  how 
to  handle  it. 


*  *  * 

Vk’hy  KIcH-lion  Poll  Erred 

A  PRSA  session  on  “Meas¬ 
uring  PR  Results”  swerved 
obliquely  away  from  the  topic 
and  got  into  a  critique  of  the 
New  York  News’  pre-election 
poll  which  incorrectly  forecast  a 
victory  for  Frank  O’Connor,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

Wrong  in  calling  the  outcome 
of  an  election  for  the  third 
time  in  38  years,  the  News’  poll 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  scientific 
techniques,  according  to  Bums 
W.  Roper,  president  of  Elmo 
Roper  &  Associates. 

Joining  him  in  this  appraisal 
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J.  CARROLL  BATEMAN,  qeneral 
manager  of  the  Insurance  Informa¬ 
tion  Institute,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  for  1967.  From 
1955  until  I960  he  was  public 
relations  director  of  the  Milk  In¬ 
dustry  Foundation  in  Washington. 
Earlier  he  had  served  railroad 
organizations  after  starting  his 
career  in  Baltimore.  He  holds  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  a 
Master  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
School  of  Education  of  New  York 
University. 


was  Hugh  C.  Hoffman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Opinion  Research  Corpo¬ 
ration,  who  remarked  that  poll¬ 
ing  has  been  subjected  to  many 
changes  and  controls  since  the 
debacle  of  1948  when  nearly 
everyone  indicated  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  would  win  over  Harry  S. 
Truman  in  the  Presidential  race. 

“Remember  the  Literary 
Digest  and  also  Dr.  Gallup’s  mis¬ 
take,”  said  Hoffman. 

“He  wasn’t  the  only  one  who 
erred,”  said  Roper. 

Roper  explained  that  political 
polling  is  a  very  tricky  exercise 
and  safeguards  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  For  one  thing,  he  said^ 
these  unscientific  polls  do  not 
always  contain  questions  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  individual 
actually  will  vote  on  Election 
Day. 

The  News’  poll,  he  noted,  be¬ 
gan  to  close  the  gap  between 
O’Connor  and  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  but  it  still  rested  on  earlier 
straws  and  the  accumulation  of 
straws  from  all  over  the  state. 

(In  a  comment  about  the  poll 
to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
news’  editor,  Richard  W. 
Clarke,  admitted  it  was  “a  real 
.sour  one.”  The  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune  poll  also  made  an  incor¬ 
rect  forecast  in  the  guberna¬ 
torial  contest,  but  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Detroit  News  polls 
were  right,  as  was  one  con¬ 
ducted  by  three  Kansas  news- 
pai)ers.) 

KcHcarrliing  PR  Kcsulls 

The  question  about  the  poll 
arose  from  the  floor  after  a 


panel  had  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  checking  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  and  corporate  manage¬ 
ments’  willingness  to  accept  the 
findings  of  research. 

“You  can’t  put  a  dollar  sign 
on  PR  results,”  said  William 
W.  Cook,  director  of  PR  Re¬ 
search  for  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  “But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,”  he  added,  “you  can 
count  severe  dollar  losses  for  a 
bad  image.” 

PR,  in  his  view,  is  mainly  a 
preventive  measure — “to  keep 
bad  news  from  happening  in  the 
first  place.”  Its  results,  he  said, 
are  never  completely  tangible. 

Roper  picked  up  this  theme  to 
explain  some  of  the  measure¬ 
ments  that  are  possible  if  man¬ 
agement  can  be  sold  on  them. 

A  computerized  service  for 
tracing  the  achievement  of  mes¬ 
sages  sent  out  to  reach  certain 
objectives  was  described  by  John 
E.  Schoonover,  president  of  PR 
Data  Inc.  The  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  of  PR  support  for  an 
image  or  a  product  is  the  news 
clip. 

Schoonover  suggested  that  the 
measuring  of  PR  results  is  being 
held  back  mainly  by  corporate 
management’s  fear  of  the  un¬ 
known. 

About  3%  of  the  advertising 
budgets  is  being  spent  on  re¬ 
searching  the  effectiveness  of 
ads,  he  said,  mentioning  one 
automotive  company  that  has 
allotted  $750,000  to  test  its  ad¬ 
vertising  program  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  results  will 
be  doubled. 

Hoffman  reported  that  a  pro¬ 
fessional  association”  which  has 
encountered  unfavorable  public 
attitude.^,  after  many  years  of  a 
favorable  community  image,  has 
under  consideration  a  major  PR 
program  to  correct  the  situation 
but  it  is  hung  up  on  the  question 
of  what  is  to  be  stressed.  The 
public,  he  said,  has  changed  the 
ground  rules  for  this  group’s 
participation  in  community  af¬ 
fairs. 

*  *  « 

GOVERNMENT  ACiENGlES 

At  a  panel  on  “How  Govern¬ 
ment  Can  Affect  You,”  Dan  H. 
Fenn  Jr.,  vicechairman,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  laid  out 
seven  do’s  ami  don’ts  when  com¬ 
panies  are  testifying  before 
government  agencies: 

1.  Don’t  exaggerate  and 
overstate  the  case.  Present  it  as 
directly  and  straight-forwardly 
as  possible.  Let  the  “hearts  and 
flowers”  go. 

2.  Don’t  push  your  people  into 
a  trade  association  position 
which  doesn’t  meet  with  your 
company’s  objectives. 

3.  Don’t  push  your  people  into 
talking  to  the  galleries  and  the 

{Con'tinned  on  page  110) 
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Editor  Beats  Machine; 
Elected  to  Congress 


Albany,  N,  Y. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Times 
Union,  was  elected  to  Congress 
this  week  in  a  major  upset  vic¬ 
tory  over  a  Democratic  party 
machine. 

Button,  author  of  a  political 
biography  of  Mayor  John  Lind¬ 
say  of  New  York  City,  defeated 
Richard  J.  Conners,  president 
of  the  Albany  Common  Coun¬ 
cil,  by  more  than  15,000  votes. 

They  contested  for  the  seat 
vacat^  by  Leo  W.  O’Brien,  a 
former  Times  Union  reporter 
who  is  retiring  after  serving 
as  congressman  since  1952. 
O’Brien  has  been  credited  with 
bringing  statehood  to  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  Democrats  have 
held  the  seat  since  the  1930’s. 

Button,  49,  who  ran  as  a 
Republican  and  fusion-inde¬ 
pendent  candidate,  resigned 
from  the  newspaper  in  the 
spring  to  make  his  first  try 
for  political  office. 

“I  ran  completely  on  my  own 
with  the  help  of  a  great  many 
people — as  nobody’s  handpicked 
candidate,”  he  said. 

Button  had  editorial  .support 
from  both  the  Times  Union  and 
its  companion  Knickerbocker 
News.  They  tagged  Conners  as 
“the  rubber  stamp  president 
of  the  rubber  stamp  council.” 
Gene  Robb,  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  is  publisher 
of  the  two  Hearst  newspapers. 

Button,  who  was  born  in 
Dunkirk,  N.Y.,  holds  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  from 
Columbia  University.  He  came 
to  Albany  in  1952  as  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York. 
Earlier  he  had  been  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York  City. 

As  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  times  Union  before  he  be¬ 
came  executive  editor,  he  cri¬ 
ticized  potholes  in  Albany 
streets,  slumlords  and  slum 
housing,  and  declared  in  favor 
of  “honest  elections.”  He  was 
subpoenaed  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury  as  a  result  of  an 
editorial  on  election  law  viola¬ 
tions.  In  1963  he  was  among 
four  Albany  editors  who  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  waivers  of  im¬ 
munity  in  connection  with  a 
grand  jury  investigation  into 
the  arrest  of  an  Albany  church¬ 
man. 

Gene  Robb  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper  staffs 
have  been  subpoenal  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  an  Albany  County 


Grand  Jury  at  various  times 
and  requested  to  sign  waivers 
of  immunity. 

A  reporter,  Edward  Swiet- 
nicki,  was  the  only  person  in¬ 
dicted  in  1962  in  a  “John  Doe” 
investigation  of  a  case  of 
alleged  police  brutality.  Swiet- 
nicki  was  acquited  of  a  second 
degree  perjury  charge  in  1964. 

Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Knickerbock¬ 
er  News,  was  subpoenaed 
Wednesday  to  testify  in  a  “John 
Doe”  proceeding.  He  told  the 
district  attorney  he  would  not 
waive  his  rights  since  he  did 
not  know  what  the  inquiry  was 
about.  Fichenberg  has  been 
writing  editorials  about  the  vot¬ 
ing  practices  in  Albany  and 
handling  of  a  recent  arrest  case 
by  the  mayor  and  a  police 
court  justice. 

The  Democratic  organization 
headed  by  octogenarian  Daniel 
P.  O’Connell  has  controlled  the 
city  and  county  governments 
since  1921. 

Columbia  Gives 
3  Cabot  Awards 

Three  journalists  were 
honored  (Nov.  9)  at  the  28th 
annual  presentation  of  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  at 
Columbia  University. 

The  Cabot  Prizes  are  awarded 
for  “distinguished  journalistic 
contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  international  friendship  and 
understanding  in  the  Americas.” 

The  recipients  of  gold  medals 
were: 

Agustin  E.  Edwards,  publish¬ 
er  of  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  and  also  of  six  other  daily 
newspapers  in  Chile.  His  grand¬ 
father,  the  late  Agustin  Ed¬ 
wards  MacClure,  received  a 
Cabot  Prize  in  1940,  the  second 
year  of  the  awards. 

Alberto  R.  Cellario,  editor  of 
the  fortnightly  magazine.  Life 
en  Espanol,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City. 

Paul  Kidd,  Latin  American 
correspondent  for  the  Southam 
News  Services  of  Canada. 

In  addition,  silver  plaques  on 
ebony  were  awarded  to  Life  en 
Espanol  and  the  Southam  News 
Services.  El  Mercurio  received  a 
silver  bar  to  be  added  to  plaques 
awarded  to  that  newspaper  in 
1940  and  1957. 

Each  prize  consists  of  an  18- 
karat  gold  medal,  an  honorarium 
of  $1,000  and  travel  expenses. 


Luther  A.  Huston 


Luther  A.  Huston 


Joins  E&P  Staff 
For  Washington 


Inland  Appointed 

The  Troy  (Ohio)  News  and 
the  Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald  have 
appointed  Inland  Newspaper 
Representatives.  Former  Nation¬ 
al  advertising  representatives 
for  these  papers  were  Shannon 
&  Cullen  Inc. 


Unions  Start 
Strike  Paper 
In  Toledo 


A  new  morning  newspaper 
The  Record,  appeared  in  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio,  Nov.  9.  It  was 
labeled  an  interim  publication 
while  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
Times,  suspended  since  Oct.  24. 
continue  negotiations  with 
unions  on  contracts. 

Wayne  Current,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Blade  and 
Times,  said  the  union  had  pre¬ 
sented  new  wage  pi’oposals  - : 

$15  weekly  additional  the  firslL  • 
year  and  $12.50  the  second.  The|  . 
company  has  offered  Fr 

over  three  years.  I  j 

He  said  they  also  reinstated 
HpmnTiH  fftr  a  Slb.OOO  assess-f 
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The  appointment  of  Luther  A. 
Huston  as  Washington  Corre¬ 
spondent  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  announced  this  week 
by  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
E&P. 

Huston,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  free  lance  writing  since 
leaving  the  New  York  Times 
staff  a  few  years  ago,  has  an 
office  in  Room  1295,  National 
Press  Building. 

During  his  long  career  in 
journalism,  Huston  moved  east¬ 
ward  from  his  home  state  of 
Washington,  where  he  worked  as 
a  reporter,  city  editor  and  sports 
editor  for  the  Seattle  Times,  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  where  he  has 
earned  numerous  honors  and 
prizes  as  a  reporter. 

Before  he  joined  the  New 
York  Times  staff  he  had  covered 
domestic  and  international 
stories  for  International  News 
Service,  with  assignments  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

During  the  22  years  he  worked 
for  the  Times  Huston  served  for 
eight  years  as  specialist  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  several 
years  as  bureau  manager.  He 
has  written  “Pathway  to  Judg¬ 
ment:  A  Study  of  Earl  Warren” 
(published  in  July)  and  is 
working  on  a  history  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice. 

Huston  is  a  former  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  national 
journalism  society. 


a  demand  for  a  $15,000  assess^ 
ment  for  the  printer’s  trainingl^!^^ 

The  Record,  12  pages 
standard  size,  announced  itL  .  .  ‘ 
would  distribute  50,000  copies  ai.  _ 
day  Sunday  through  Friday.U.®  P 
Principals  in  the  company  ’ 

elude  James  Lecure,  a  .stereo  ^ 
typer,  Guy  Warner,  a  press-J 
Kenneth  E.  Rieger, 


man. 

Blade  reporter  and  a  vicepresi 
dent  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Lewie  Little  of  the  Times  edi-] 
to  rial  staff  is  editor  and  Jam' 


Richardson,  a  retail  ad  .sales- 
man  for  the  Blade,  is  advertis 
ing  director. 

Elsewhere: 

Dayton  —  Federal  mediator-L 
sought  to  end  the  pressmen'.**™®’’ 
strike  which  closed  the  paper 
Nov.  1. 

Carbondale  —  Talks  wit! 
striking  printers  and  pre.s.smer 
were  to  resume  Nov.  10.  Paper^ 
suspended  since  Nov.  1. 

Nashville  —  Printers  vote*!! 

169  to  26  to  reject  a  manage-' 
ment  offer  and  then  authorized 
a  strike,  with  no  date  set.  . 

Memphis  —  Printers’ 
committee,  with  strike  author-Kj*?®  1 
ization,  continued  to  negotiate^. 

San  Francisco  —  “Informa-^ 
tional  picketing”  by  printer>r 
for  a  day  (Nov.  4)  trimmed  the! 
Chronicle  and  the  Examiner  to] 
“mini”  editions  of  36  page? 
mostly  engraved.  Crucial  is.suej 
is  job  security. 

Philadelphia — Protesting  em- 
ployment  of  non-union  men, 
mailers  held  up  distribution  ® 

the  Bulletin’s  Nov.  5  edition&i 


Sasser  in  New  Post 


James  W.  Sasser,  former  di-Pde  Pi 


lewspa 

psocia 


rector  of  promotion  for  the  Ne* 

York  Journal- American,  has! 
joined  El  Tiempo,  Spanish-lanjW,  A 
guage  daily  in  New  York,  a^to  L. 
vicepresident-general  manager. 
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‘Fair  Trial’ 
On  Progra] 
For  APME 


Rippeys  Demand 
Information  in 
Stock  Sale  Suit 

Denver 

Attorneys  for  Bruce  R.  and 

inding  reporter  and  (Fla  )  A.  Gordon  Rippey  have  asked 

ler  of  the  AP  during  'Harold  E.  Martin,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Federal  Judge  William  E.  Doyle 

?ar.  VI  I  w  ,1.  7  *./  o  t  order  Arch  L.  Metzner,  trust 

program,  including  (Ark.)  Times;  officer  of  the  Denver  U.S.  Na- 

ents  for  wives,  has  Gainesville  (Ga.)  tional  Rank,  to  explain  his  part 

ged  by  the  host  com-  jim  Rankin,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu-  ia  the  sale  last  June  of  17,705 
dod  by  Larry  Sisk  of  d  ■.  j  v  shares  of  stock  in  the  Denver 

u*  rr^i.  T  Ktnncth  Thompson*  Richmond  (Va.)  rn  a. 

Hego  Tribune.  James  Times-Dispatch;  Post  Company. 

of  the  Copley  news-  Truiuck,  Gaffney  (S.c.)  The  stock  was  sold  by  the 

i  Mrs.  Copley  will  be  Charles  R.  Walden,  Louisville  (Ky.)  bank,  which  is  trustee  for  the 
i  reception  and  the  Courier-journal;  Agnes  Reid  Tammen  Trust,  to 

rspapers  will  be  hosts  AfeawTnd  Coarier""*’  "  ^  ^^'ss  Helen  G.  Bonfils,  president 

it  the  Kona  Kai  Club,  Williams  Jr.,  iVaycross  (Ga.)  of  the  Post,  for  $5.3  million, 

a  sea-going  cocktail  William  Woestendiek,  Houston  (Tex.)  The  Rippey  brothers,  contin- 
l^ost;  gent  beneficiaries  under  the 

Eugene  Wyatt,  Nashville  Tennessean;  a..,,, ^4.  4.u«  1 4.u^ 

•  Edwin  M.  Yoder  Jr.,  Greensboro  trust,  ai6  SUin^  tnC  bank,  tnC 

i'S.C.)  Daily  News.  Post  and  M.ss  Bonfils,  alleging 

.  •  the  stock  was  .sold  below  its 

et  Seminar  12  More  Prps«  Units  market  value. 

Atlanta  ^  *  rress  Umls  Rippeys  ask 

ction  of  25  newsmen  The  New  York  Times  has  that  Judge  Doyle  order  Metzner 

a  seminar  on  “The  placed  its  third  equipment  order  to  answer  questions  relating  to 
rid  Today”  has  been  within  a  year  with  the  Goss  an  agreement  entered  into  June 

_  _  by  Reed  Sarratt,  di-  Company.  The  order  consists  of  7  by  the  three  largest  stockhold- 

iPME  Freedom  of  Information  rector  of  the  Southern  Regional  two  paralleled  Headliner  Mark  ers  in  the  Po.st — Miss  Bonfils, 
k)mmittee.  Questions  will  be  Education  Board  Journalism  H  presses,  each  equipped  with  the  bank  as  a  trustee  for  the 
iken  from  the  floor.  Project.  The  seminar  will  take  six  printing  units,  an  Imperial  Tammen  trust,  and  the  Bank  as 

The  editors  also  will  hear  a  place  Dec.  6-9  at  Quail  Roost  3:2  folder  and  Goss  Reels-Ten-  co-trustee  for  the  F.  G.  Bonfils 
iscussion  of  the  Warren  Com-  Conference  Center  in  North  sions-Pasters  and  computer-type  Trust. 

lission  Report  on  the  assassina-  Carolina,  under  the  sponsorship  Paster  Pilots.  This  order  dupli-  In  the  document,  the  three 
on  of  President  Kennedy.  Par-  of  the  University  of  North  Caro-  cates  an  identical  order  placed  agree  that  one  won’t  sell  his 
i(apant8  include  Edward  Jay  hna  in  cooperation  with  Duke  by  the  Times  late  in  1965.  block  without  consulting  the 

Ipstein,  who  wrote  “Inquest,”  University.  •  other  two. 

nd  Mark  Lane,  author  of  “Rush  Those  who  will  attend  are:  Offset  Macazine  plaintiffs  also  filed 

Judirment  ”  /-  T  Barnard,  Louisville  (Ky.)  motions  asking  the  court  to  order 

Also  on  this  panel  are  two  7oTn  BeTman,  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  rp.  e  I,  ^^e  bank  and  the  Post  to  produce 

nmof  /.niinaoio  fnr  the  Warren  Observer;  The  bpokesman-Revtew  will  certain  records  and  documents. 

Mission,  Professor  Wesley  J.  P./”'”''  ’  launch  a  new  Sunday  magazine  They  want  the  Post  to  produce 

iiebler  of  the  UCLA  Law  School  Bowen,  Newport  News  (Va.)  to  replace  the  Inland  Empire  records  of  the  salaries  it  pays 

iculty  and  Joseph  A.  Ball.  Fred  °  RoUrt' W.  Brown,  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Jhe  new  supplement  its  officers,  and  of  its  executive 

Pettiiohn  Fort  Lauderdale  Evening  Herald; _ will  be  printed  on  an  offset  press,  pension  and  retirement  plan. 


t  the  press’  image  in  the  mind 
f  the  public.  Don  Carter  of  the 
lational  Observer  will  moderate 
liis  discussion. 

Program  highlights  include  “a 
loseup  of  the  California  way  of 
fe,”  both  light  and  serious 


The  editors  will  be  given  a  ^ 

ose  look  at  the  Los  Angeles 

imes  by  a  panel  headed  by  »  /  k 

hnk  P.  Haven,  Times  man-  /  yjfe- 

ring  editor.  Mv 

The  “Tips  to  Take  Home”  ^ 

rogram  will  be  held  at  the  ^ 

iturday  morning  session. 

Speakers  on  Friday  will  in-  m 

Qde  Paul  Miller  of  the  Gannett 

wttalt  MONEY-TH,., 

«,  AP  general  manager;  WiJ- 

W  L.  Ryan,  AP  news  analyst.  Editorial  Citation,  with  r 
ho  has  returned  from  Asia,  f,„io„a|  honors.  All  fo 
kl  Charles  L.  Bennett  of  the  on  Taxas  newspapers.  I 
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Dallas  Timas-Herald;  John  Miller,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Tele9ram;  Sherman  Stearns,  Tyler  Courier-Times,  and 
Jon  Long,  Euless-Hurst  Herald,  In  the  slot  is  Lewis 
C.  Fay,  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  TCU 
and  adviser  to  the  campus  newspaper,  on  which 
all  four  men  are  active. 
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Advertisers  Testify 
On  Newspaper  Values 


If  •tfv*rti«ing  makM  you  want  thioQ%  you  can’t  afford...90od. 


1? 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


All  that’s  good  about  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  summed 
up  Thursday  (Nov.  10)  by  six 
national  advertisers. 

Such  words  as  “fresh,”  “broad 
reach,”  “immediate  impact,”  and 
“guaranteed  coverage”  were 
among  the  plus  qualities  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  advertisers  before 
a  “Newspapers  Are  Action!” 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  and 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

The  panel  of  speakers  fea¬ 
tured: 

J.  D.  Elgin,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Mobil  Oil  Corporation; 

Carl  O.  Uren,  advertising 
manager,  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors; 

Charles  Harrison,  president, 
Lester  Harrison  Advertising 
Inc. 

J.  M.  Williams,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  RCA  Sales 
Corporation ; 

William  Con  boy,  marketing 
manager,  Sealtest  Foods; 

Stuart  Minton,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  Inc.; 

Philip  Parker,  art  supervisor, 
and  Charles  Moss,  copy  super¬ 
visor,  Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc. 

Thomas  B.  Adams,  president 
of  Campbell-Ewald  Company 
and  chairman  of  the  4A’s,  gave 
the  keynote  address. 


Exclusive  Campaign 


Elgin,  who  spoke  as  chairman 
of  the  advertising  subcommittee 
of  the  American  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute,  discussed  the  “Discover 
America”  campaign  which  has 
been  running  exclusively  in 
newspapers  since  1963  to  stimu¬ 
late  automobile  travel. 

Each  ad  in  the  campaign  is 
localized  for  the  market.  In  each 
city  where  the  advertising  ap¬ 
pears,  from  four  to  eight  differ¬ 
ent  local  tours  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Each  tour  contains  a 
map,  complete  “how  to  get 
there”  instructions,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  interesting  places  to 
visit  and  things  to  do. 

The  promotion  in  newspapers 
is  now  national  in  scope,  with 
300  tours  advertised  in  267 
papers  in  68  central  cities,  72 
neighboring  cities  in  48  states, 
reaching  29  million  households. 
Next  year  it  will  go  into  131 
markets  and  in  1968  into  144 
markets,  Elgin  said. 

“We  choose  newspapers  for 


some  pretty  obvious  reasons,” 
Elgin  declared.  “First  of  all,  our 
campaign  offers  close-to-home 
tours  with  a  local  interest  and 
newspapers  are  read  for  news 
and  features  of  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  to  readers  in  a  specific 
community.  And,  our  tours  can 
be  torn  out,  saved  and  used. 
Newspapers  deliver  our  tour 
directly  into  the  hands  of  local 
readers.” 

Surveys  made  during  the 
early  development  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  showed  that  27%  more 
trip-taking  of  the  close-to-home 
type  was  produced  by  the  ads. 


Chevrolet's  Approaeli 


Uren,  next  up,  told  how  Chev¬ 
rolet  turns  to  newspapers  to 
help  solve  marketing  problems 
such  as  new  model  introductions, 
announcement  time,  and  end-of- 
the-year  sales. 

When  a  new  model  like  the 
SS  396  is  brought  out,  Uren  said 
the  company  wants  to  “hit  fast 
and  big”  so  it  turns  to  “big, 
bold  newspaper  advertising  with 
a  cross-country  schedule.” 

He  said  Chevrolet  relies  on 
newspaper  to  lay  the  creative 
groundwork  and  on  their  inten¬ 
sive  coverage  of  principal  cities. 

With  their  August  clean-up, 
he  said  newspapers  are  ideal 
local  media  because  they  “give 
us  the  broad  guaranteed  cover¬ 
age  we  need  and  the  large  space 
gives  all  the  room  we  need  to 
document  fully  the  reasons  why 
you  should  really  buy  a  car  in 
August.” 


Massive  Impact 


This  year  more  people  than 
ever  before  turned  out  to  see  the 
new  Chevrolets,  Uren  said,  add¬ 
ing,  “I  like  to  think  it  was  the 
massive  impact  of  our  news¬ 
paper  ads  that  helped  .  .  .” 

Parker  and  Moss,  who  work 
on  the  Braniff  airline  account, 
said  the  whole  approach  has  been 
to  report  as  news  the  changes 
in  the  airline.  “Our  feeling  with 
Braniff  was  that  we  shouldn’t 
have  a  formal  campaign,  which 
is  normal  procedure.  What  is 
new  in  the  airline,  we  will  report 
as  news.  Which  is  why  news¬ 
papers  are  such  a  good  medium 
for  Braniff  to  use.  Newspapers 
are  fresh  each  day.  And  we  want 
to  be  fresh  in  them.” 

As  the  agency  which  handles 
the  Bulova  Watch  account, 
Charles  Harrison  said  news¬ 
papers  are  the  one  medium  that 
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HOW  ADS  WORK — In  addressing  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  last  July,  Thomas  B.  Adams,  president  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  pointed  out  the  vast  areas  of  economic 
illiteracy  that  exists  about  advertising.  "If  your  newspapers  will  offer 
the  space,"  Adams  said,  "I  will  offer  the  creative  services  of 
Campbell-Ewald  in  a  combined  effort  to  help  dispel  this  public 
ignorance."  The  Chicago  Tribune  accepted  the  challenge  and  will 
run  the  above  ad,  the  first  in  a  series,  during  December,  the  Tribune 
will  offer  the  ad  to  other  newspapers. 


reaches  both  the  “affluent  who 
can  afford  it  today  and  the  up- 
comers  who  will  want  it  tomor¬ 
row.” 

With  this  approach,  he  said 
Omega’s  penetration  has  in¬ 
creased  from  a  “humble  begin¬ 
ning  in  five  major  markets  to 
more  than  10  times  with  parallel 
increases  in  both  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets.” 

Harrison  said  magazine  ads 
set  the  stage  for  the  newspaper 
campaign.  “Magazines  estab¬ 
lish^  Omega  as  another  fine 
watch  .  .  .  the  move  to  news¬ 
papers  put  it  on  the  shelves  of 
the  top  jewelry  stores  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  on  the  wrists  of  Ameri¬ 
can  men  and  women.  The  move 
to  newspapers  made  things 
happen,”  he  declared. 


the  new  flavor  promotions  wer 
satisfactory,  but  it  was  foun| 
that  Sealtest  would  have  to  ad' 


Early  Peak  Sales 


Broad  Reach 


Conboy,  describing  Sealtest’s 
marketing  strategy  for  ice  cream 
as  one  based  on  special  flavor 
promotions  which  are  only  ex¬ 
pected  to  last  a  short  time  on 
the  shelves  until  replaced  with 
another  flavor,  said  Hi-Fi  pre¬ 
print  ads  in  newspapers  were 
ideal  for  such  marketing  be¬ 
cause  they  had  “broad  reach  and 
fast  impact.” 

He  said  the  sales  results  of 
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However  he  said  the  sing'l  oediu 
full-page  Hi-Fi  ad  at  the  begirfl  across 
ning  of  the  promotion  peric'/  use  of 
gave  greater  aggregate  sales  fo-  As 
the  full  period  simply  on  tl  j  chapb 
strength  of  the  early  peak  sa!^  |  son  v 
than  when  Sealtest  relied 
traditional  media  schedulirJ 
which  gave  continuity. 

Minton  then  told  how  Sealt-ta 
in  1967  will  strive  for  grc-at'l  Newhi 
frequency  by  running  26  vert.  Regan 
cal  half-page  Hi-Fi  ads  in  maj  3  phia. 
markets  instead  of  15  page  a  t 
vertisements.  ^ 

He  said  some  of  the  rolls  goi:  | 
to  papers  will  have  a  back-ti  chapte 
half-page  ad  from  another  report 
vertiser.  This  partnership  ars  those 
rangement  enables  advertise.'  papgj. 
to  divide  paper,  printing  at  this  r 
shipping  costs.  gonie  c 

“In  terms  of  dollar  efficiency  , 
he  said,  “the  half-page  Hi-1  .. 

unit  will  be  delivered  in  the  !| _ _ 

per  thousaiid  area.  This  fip  f 
comes  close  to  the  cost  of  inag;| 
zines.” 
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Reps  Find  a  Welcome 
With  Creative  Paper 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Philadelphia 

The  president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  hailed  the  “Creative 
Newspaper”  idea  as  being  the 
“first  really  worthwhile  sales  aid 
to  come  out  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.” 

“Generally  I  choose  to  ignore 
most  of  the  sales  materials  sent 
to  this  Chapter  by  the  Bureau 
for  local  follow-up,”  remarked 
William  Thompson  at  a  chapter 
business  session  and  luncheon 
here  Nov.  3,  “but  this  Creative 
Newspaper  effort  had  a  feel  and 
flavor  to  it  which  we  have  never 
had  before  from  the  Bureau.” 

The  “Creative  Newspaper” 
contained  134  newspaper  ads 
that  were  reproduced  on  news¬ 
print  stock.  An  estimated  80,000 
copies  of  the  52-page  paper  were 
distributed  by  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  and  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  to  advertisers  and 
agency  personnel  on  Sept.  13  in 
450  cities.  The  idea  behind  the 
paper  was  to  show  the  creative 
potential  of  the  newspaper 
medium  and  how  advertisers 
across  the  country  are  making 
use  of  it. 

As  president  of  e,the  AANR 
chapter  in  Philadelphia,  Thomp¬ 
son  was  responsible  for  over¬ 
seeing  the  distribution  of  the 
“Creative  Newspaper”  in  that 
city  by  the  member  firms. 
Thompson  is  manager  of  the 
Newhouse  Division  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Call  Reports 

Thompson  brought  to  the 
chapter  meeting  a  collection  of 
reports  submitted  to  him  by 
those  firms  that  distributed  the 
paper.  He  turned  them  over  to 
this  reporter  to  put  bn  record 
some  of  the  reactions  of  agencies 
and  advertisers  toward  the  pro¬ 
motion.  The  following  are 
samples : 

•  George  Anderson,  New 
York  News — “I  called  Hugh 


Best,  creative  director  at  Arndt, 
Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb  &  Keen 
for  an  appointment  and  saw  him 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Sept.  13.  It 
seems  the  idea  of  the  ‘actual 
newspaper’  originated  in  an 
Arndt  meeting  and  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Sally  Kelly  of  the 
agency.  Hugh,  of  course,  was 
most  receptive  and  lavish  with 
his  praise  of  the  entire  project. 

“An  appointment  was  made 
with  Harold  Gangerman,  crea¬ 
tive  director,  Lewis  &  Gilman, 
and  he  was  seen  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Sept.  13.  Mr.  Gan¬ 
german  seemed  genuinely  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  entire  project 
and  felt  each  member  of  the 
creative  team  should  have  his 
own  copy.  We  both  agreed  that 
there  is  an  entirely  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  creative  people  now  in 
agencies  who  really  don’t  have 
any  idea  of  or  appreciation  for 
newspapers.” 

•  Robert  Hitchings  Jr.,  Rob¬ 
ert  Hitchings  &  Co. — “Contacted 
Bert  Greenspan  at  Ringfold 
Kalish.  Very  favorable  reaction, 
i.e.  ‘this  is  terrific — you  guys 
should  have  done  this  years 
ago’.” 

•  W.  Stewart  Windle,  Ward- 
Griffith  Company — “I  made  the 
ANPA  presentation  at  the  Elk- 
man  Agency.  We  leafed  through 
the  presentation  slowly  and 
there  was  comment  and  criti¬ 
cism,  all  favorable  of  each  ad¬ 
vertisement  displayed.  Mr.  Elk- 
man  requested  12  additional 
copies  and  he  suggested  that  the 
members  of  the  staff  who 
already  had  copies  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  take  them  home  and 
study  them  carefully.  He  spoke 
of  it  as  ‘an  extremely  valuable 
addition  to  our  library’.”  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  presentation  will  bear  fruit 
at  the  Elkman  Agency.” 

Asks  for  Suggestions 

•  Henry  Bradley,  Key  Mar¬ 
kets  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tives — “Mort  Yanow,  Bayuk 
Cigars,  was  interested.  However, 
he  commented  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  dearth  of  suggestions 
from  newspaper  representatives 
on  distinctive  ways  to  use  news¬ 


5  Essentials  of  Good  Advertising 

By  Fairfax  Cone, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 

Fone,  Cone  &  Belding 

1.  It  is  the  primary  requirement  of  advertising  to  be  clear, 
clear  as  to  exactly  what  the  proposition  is.  If  it  isn’t  clear, 
and  clear  at  a  glance  or  a  whisper,  very  few  people  will  take 
the  time  or  the  effort  to  try  to  figure  it  out. 

2.  The  second  essential  of  advertising  is  that  what  must 
be  clear  must  also  be  important.  The  proposition  must  have 
value. 

3.  The  proposition  (the  promise)  that  is  both  clear  and 
important  must  also  have  a  personal  appeal.  It  should  be 
beamed  at  its  logical  prospects;  no  one  else  matters. 

4.  The  distinction  in  good  advertising  expresses  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  advertisers;  for  a  promise  is  only  as  good 
as  its  maker. 

5.  Finally,  a  good  advertisement  demands  action.  It  asks 
for  an  order,  or  it  exacts  a  mental  pledge. 

*  *  * 

(A  bookmark  or  pocket  piece  titled,  “The  Plain,  Short  Story 
of  Good  Advertising,”  written  by  Mr.  Cone,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  agency,  and  is  being  distributed  to  universities 
for  use  by  students  enrolled  in  advertising  and  marketing 
courses.) 


paper — not  necessarily  start¬ 
ling  copy  ideas.  An  example 
was  the  suggestion  to  have  an 
advertiser  exclusively  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  major  baseball 
standings  table  throughout  the 
baseball  season ;  or  similar 
identification  of  Bayuk  Cigars 
with  the  professional  football 
club  league  standings  on  Page  1 
of  sports,  which  the  publishers 
in  general  would  not  accept;  or 
even  strip  ads  in  some  unusual 
form;  or  any  other  gimmicky 
use  of  newspapers.  Interestingly 
enough,  he  did  comment  that 
when  they  previously  ran  a  test 
of  offering  the  baseball  glove 
for  cigar  bands,  etc.  the  daily 
paper  showed  up  best  of  all  .  .  . 
this  in  comparison  with  Sunday 
comic  sections  and  three  top 
national  weeklies. 

•  Armin  J.  Richter,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers — “I  went 
over  to  Aitkin-Kynett  and  per¬ 
sonally  delivered  a  copy  of  the 
52-page  promotion  to  Allen 
Smith,  president  of  the  agency. 
Allen  was  quite  impressed  with 
the  creative  scope  of  the  ads  and 
said  he  would  hold  on  to  the  copy 
I  gave  him  to  take  it  home  and 
study  it  more  carefully.  Subse¬ 
quently  I  went  to  see  Mike 
Walsh,  media  director  at  the 
agency.  Mike  Walsh  was  quite 
profuse  in  his  praise  of  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  and  said  he  in¬ 
tended  to  write  to  Charlie  Lips¬ 
comb  to  express  appreciation.” 
• 

Joins  Media  Records 

Robert  E.  Tushingham  has 
been  appointed  to  the  sales  staff 
of  Media  Records  Inc.  During 
the  past  five  years,  he  has  served 
as  a  newspaper  representative 
for  the  Gannett  Newspapers  and 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 


Rights  Are  Given 
For  Appliance  Ads 

Blondie  and  Dagwood  char¬ 
acters  in  the  King  Features 
Syndicate  Blondie  comic  strip, 
will  appear  next  year  in  pro¬ 
motions  for  the  refrigerator- 
freezer  industry,  officially 
known  as  the  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  division  of  the  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  (NEMA). 

Rights  for  the  use  of  Dag¬ 
wood  and  the  entire  Bumstead 
family  were  obtained  from  King 
by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  refrigerator-freezer 
people. 

The  promotion  material  with 
the  theme,  “Buy  Big!  Buy  No- 
Frost,”  is  being  sent  to  1,000 
utility  and  manufacturer  per¬ 
sonnel,  frozen  food  associations 
and  other  trade  allies. 

R.  D.  Smith,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  NEMA  consumer 
products  division,  said  Dagwood 
is  an  ideal  symbol  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  large  capacity  refrig¬ 
erator-freezers  because  of  his 
famous  Dag¬wood  sandwich,  and 
his  identification  with  good  eat¬ 
ing. 

Blondie  represents  the  wom¬ 
anly  interest  in  the  no-defrost 
feature,  he  said. 

Smith  said  the  campaign  has 
“the  making  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  appliance  promotions 
ever.” 

Members  of  NEMA  household 
refrigerator  and  freezer  section 
are  Admiral,  Amana,  Franklin, 
Frigidaire,  General  Electric, 
Gibson,  Hotpoint,  Kelvinators, 
Norge,  Philco,  Westinghouse 
and  Whirlpool. 
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SNPA  Throws  Spotlight 
On  Newsprint  Production 

Need  for  Greater  Capacity  Seen 
As  Region’s  Growth  Accelerates 


Chattanooga 
The  400-member  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  organized  in 
1903,  is  having  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  again  this  year  (Nov.  14- 
16)  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

The  principal  panel  discussion, 
dealing  with  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Southern  news¬ 
print  industry,  reflects  the  cur¬ 
rent  developments  in  that  field. 
Major  projects  for  mills  en¬ 
larging  the  output  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  prime  ingredient  are 
under  way  and  more  are  in  the 
blue  print  stages. 

How  it  all  began  with  trials 
and  tribulations  and  a  small 
group  of  courageous  publishers 
who  put  up  the  risk  capital  will 


be  reviewed  in  a  session  with 
Cranston  Williams  as  modera¬ 
tor. 

Producers  on  Panel 

Williams,  the  former  SNPA 
secretary-manager  and  later 
ANPA  general  manager,  official 
historian  of  the  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  in  the  South,  will  have  these 
fellow  panelists: 

Wallace  A.  Sprague,  president 
of  Bowater  Paper  Co.  which  has 
announced  plans  for  a  mill  at 
Catawba,  South  Carolina,  to 
augment  its  production  at  Cal¬ 
houn,  Tennessee.  A  partner  in 
this  project  is  S.  I.  Newhouse, 
who  owns  newspapers  at  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Mobile  and  Huntsville, 
in  Alabama,  at  Pascagoula,  in 


Mississippi,  and  at  New  Orleans, 
in  Louisiana — all  in  SNPA  ter¬ 
ritory — as  well  as  newspapers 
in  other  areas  where  SNPA  has 
affiliate  membership. 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Cox  Newsprint 
Company,  which  has  established 
a  mill  in  Georgia.  He  is  head  of 
the  Cox  Newspapers  in  Florida, 
Georgia  and  Ohio. 

Randolph  Neely,  president  of 
International  Paper  Sales  Inc. 

John  R.  Kimberly,  president 
of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 

R.  W.  Wortham  Jr.,  president 
of  Southland  Paper  Mills  Inc. 

Robert  H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
SNPA  Newsprint  Committee. 

James  M.  Moroney  Jr.,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  chairman  of  the 
SNPA  Newsprint  Mills  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  convention  will  be  opened 
Monday  morning  (Nov.  14)  by 
President  Edward  L.  Gaylord 


of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Ck). 
The  invocation  will  be  given  by 
Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr.  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger. 

Resei^utions  Over  800 

After  the  introduction  of  new 
members,  James  L.  Knight  of 
the  Miami  Herald  will  give  the 
address  of  welcome.  Reserva¬ 
tions  of  members  and  associate 
members  exceed  800,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Secretary-Manager 
Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr. 

In  his  talk  entitled  “Adver¬ 
tising  and  the  Free  Enterprise 
System”,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
will  comment  on  the  wide  range 
of  government  activities  that 
now  affect  the  future  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  meeting  schedule  will 
break  after  the  newsprint  dis¬ 
cussion  for  golf  and  tennis 
events. 

A  second  business  session  is 
listed  for  Tuesday  morning.  Past 
presidents  will  be  presented  and 
officers  will  make  their  annual 
reports. 

In  his  review  of  SNPA  af¬ 
fairs  since  last  fall.  President 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


14  States  in  South  —  A  $76-Billion  Market 


In  terms  of  potential  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  the  14  primary 
states  in  the  territory  covered 
by  membership  in  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  present  an  enticing  picture 
to  advertisers. 

Their  combined  retail  sales 
will  exceed  $76  billion  next 
year.  That  will  represent  an 
increase  of  approximately  $17 
billion  from  the  actual  sales  re¬ 
ported  in  the  1963  Census. 

The  forecast  estimate  is  made 
in  the  1966  edition  of  the  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  MAR¬ 
KET  GUIDE,  the  handbook 
for  smart  advertising  planners. 

Supporting  this  outlook  for 
business  in  the  South  is  the 
analysis  of  population  which 
Prof.  Philip  M.  Hauser  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  made 
for  the  Eastern  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

In-migration  Increases 

In  his  summary,  Professor 
Hauser  noted: 

“The  South  which  experi¬ 
enced  a  net  increase  in  migra¬ 
tion  during  the  second  half  of 
the  50’s  (after  a  long  period 
of  net  out-migration)  continued 
to  be  an  area  of  net  in-migra¬ 
tion  during  the  60’s.  The  South 
ab.sorbed  about  three-fourths  of 


a  million  net  in-migration  in 
the  first  half  of  the  present 
decade.” 

In  consequence.  Professor 
Hauser  pointed  out,  the  South 
(and  the  West)  experienced 
the  greatest  population  gains 
between  1960  and  1966.  The 
South’s  gain  was  about  11%, 
while  the  Northeast  and  North 
Central  regions  grew  at  rates 
below  the  national  average  of 
9.2%. 

“Should  these  trends  con¬ 
tinue,”  he  declared,  “the  re¬ 
gions  of  most  rapid  market 
growth  will  be  the  South  and 
the  West  in  the  coming  years.” 

Professor  Hauser,  who  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Population  Re¬ 
search  Center  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  set  the  stage  for 
gro^^'th  statistics  with  this  un¬ 
deniable  statement:  “Markets 
are  people  with  purchasing 
power.” 

26  Among  Top  100 

On  this  base  the  figures  in 
the  E&P  Market  Guide  are  im¬ 
pressive  evidence  of  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  South.  An  examina¬ 
tion  shows  that  26  cities  in  the 
SNPA  territory  rank  among 
the  100  leading  cities  (Stand¬ 
ard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas)  in  the  nation. 

A  dramatic  fact  about  popu¬ 
lation  growth,  Hauser  noted,  is 


the  extent  to  which  the  market 
has  become  concentrated  in 
urban  areas.  While  central  city 
population  increased  2V^-fold, 
suburbia  increased  6-fold. 

Here  is  the  ranking  of  the 
Southern  centers  (in  paren¬ 
thesis)  and  their  reported  re¬ 
tail  sales: 


(add  $000) 

(14)  Houston 

$2,629,201 

(15)  Miami 

2,608,400 

(17)  Atlanta 

2,477,678 

(19)  Dallas 

2,137,366 

(32)  St.  Petersburg- 

Tampa 

1,604,023 

(38)  New  Orleans 

1,282,895 

(40)  Birmingham 

1,156,412 

(42)  Louisville 

1,127,961 

(43)  Memphis 

1,041,682 

(44)  Ft.  Lauderdale  1,025,233 

(45)  Jacksonville  1,006,545 

(47)  Fort  Worth  949,063 

(51)  San  Antonio  901,229 

(53)  Oklahoma  City  895,865 

(55)  Richmond  839,189 

(56)  Norfolk- 

Portsmouth  813,653 

(66)  Nashville  716,669 

(67)  Tulsa  698,571 

(68)  Charlotte  694,216 

(70)  Orlando  673,254 

(72)  W.  Palm  Beach  628,724 

(78)  Knoxville  568,623 

(83)  Greensboro- 

High  Point  530,246 

(86)  Mobile  505,532 

(95)  Little  Rock  472,689 

(100)  Chattanooga  440,771 


The  states  in  the  SNPA 
area,  their  actual  retail  sales 
in  1963  and  the  E&P  forecast 
are  as  follows: 


(add 

$000) 

Census 

E&P 

19S3 

1967 

Alabama 

3,263,433 

6,107.890 

Arkansas 

1,984,876 

2,608.260 

Florida 

7,609,717 

11,422,186 

Georeria 

4,670,023 

6,680,883 

Kentucky 

3,174,266 

3,768.380 

Louisiana 

3,391,184 

3.811.691 

Mississippi 

1,914,221 

2.708.623 

North  Carolina 

4,976,292 

6,990,271 

Oklahoma 

2,900,176 

3.629.614 

South  Carolina 

2,272,682 

2,818,064 

Tennessee 

4,009,128 

4,814,963 

Texas 

12,716,876 

14,608,244 

Virjrinia 

4,790,120 

6.882.267 

W.  Virginia 

1,779,336 

2,227,729 

Total 

$69,339,268 

$767668.864 

McAlester  News4Ilapital 
Has  New  Competitor 

McAlester,  Okla. 

The  Daily  McAlester  Demo¬ 
crat  began  publication  here  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  2,  the  40-page  package 
including  comics  and  a  Kiamichi 
Magazine.  Page  1  had  a  fiower 
garden  picture  in  full  color.  Cir¬ 
culation  was  reported  as  4,278. 

Principals  in  the  new  publish¬ 
ing  enterprise  (Southeastern 
Oklahoma  Publishers  Inc.)  in¬ 
clude  Gene  Stipe,  a  state  sena¬ 
tor,  and  William  E.  Folsom,  a 
former  editor  of  the  McAle.ster 
Daily  News-Capital. 

The  News-Capital  recently 
added  the  Family  Weekly  as  a 
Sunday  supplement  and  discon¬ 
tinued  Saturday  publication. 
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IN  NEW  OFFICE — ^Th*  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  moved  last  summer  from  the 
Dome  Building  to  1090  Chamberlain  Avenue  in 
Chattanooga.  Seen  on  a  visit  there  recently  are: 
left  to  right — Edward  L  Gaylord,  president  (he 


is  executive  vicepresident  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  Oklahoman);  Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr., 
treasurer  (he  is  publisher  of  the  Jackson  Clarion 
Ledger;  and  Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  association. 

post  from  which  he  retired  in 
1960. 

The  SNPA  offices  were  moved 
from  the  old  News  building  to 
the  Dome  Building  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga  in  1938. 


Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr. 
Continues  Tradition 


vanced  necessary  capital.  The 
mill,  which  was  the  first  to  use 
pine  trees  for  pulp  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint,  now  pro¬ 
duces  nearly  300,000  tons  an¬ 
nually  and  expansion  has  been 
planned. 

Williams,  who  lives  in  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  wrote  a  capsule  his¬ 
tory  of  the  newsprint  industry 
a  few  years  ago  and  has  since 
enlarged  its  scope,  with  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  several  projects 
of  recent  years  that  have  made 
Southern  mills  an  important 
source  of  newspapers’  printing 
paper. 


On  the  Board 

The  appointment  of  C.  D.  J. 
Lafferty  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  was  announced  during  the 
annual  sales  meeting  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper 
representatives.  Lafferty,  who 
joined  MR&S  as  a  salesman  in 
1956,  heads  up  the  Sales  De¬ 
velopment  Department. 
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Chattanooga 

As  secretary-manager  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Walter  C.  Johnson 
Jr.  carries  on  a  tradition  of 
service  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  that  began  when  his  father 
became  director  in  1913. 

The  organization,  which 
boasts  a  membership  second 
only  to  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  is 
celebrating  its  66th  anniversary 
this  year. 

At  49,  Johnson  is  now  in  his 
27th  year  with  SNPA.  Gradu¬ 
ated  in  1939  from  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  with  a  bachelor  degree  in 
economics  and  labor  relations, 
he  joined  SNPA’s  Labor  De¬ 
partment  that  same  year.  In 
November  1954,  the  year  his 
father  retired  as  secretary- 
manager,  he  was  named  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Labor  Department. 
In  1964  he  succeeded  Tom  Tan¬ 
ner  as  secretary-manager  of 
SNPA. 

During  World  War  II,  two 
years  after  he  enlisted,  he  was 
commissioned  as  statistical  con¬ 
trol  officer  in  1944.  He  holds 
the  rank  of  Lt.  Colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  Program, 
serv'ing  as  executive  and  train¬ 
ing  officer  of  9977th  Air  Re¬ 
serve  Squadron. 

The  Four  Managers 

Johnson  also  participates  in 
civic  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  Chattanooga  area. 
He  is  a  past  officer  in  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club,  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  the  local 
Boy  Scout  Council.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  two  children. 


Marilyn  and  Walter  C.  III. 

Johnson  is  one  of  the  four 
men,  with  his  father,  Cranston 
Williams  and  Tom  Tanner,  who 
have  directed  SNPA’s  affairs 
since  its  inception.  His  father, 
who  died  Aug.  31  at  88,  had 
the  distinction  of  holding  every 
office,  including  the  presidency 
(1925-26),  of  SNPA.  Walter 
Sr.  was  a  graduate  of  Knoxville 
and  McAllen  Business  Colleges 
and  began  his  newspaper  career 
before  the  turn  of  the  century 
with  the  Knoxville  Newa-Sen- 
tinel.  Up  to  1906  he  worked  for 
Memphis  Newspapers  and  in 
1907  he  was  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga  News  a  post  he  held  to 
1938. 

The  elder  Johnson  ran  the 
SNPA  from  his  own  office  in 
the  News  Building  until  1924 
when  Cranston  Williams  was 
hired  as  the  first  full-time  (and 
salaried)  secretary  -  manager. 
Williams  left  the  organization 
in  1939  to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  a 


Headquarters  Moved 

In  July,  Johnson  Jr.  super¬ 
vised  the  movement  of  the 
SNPA  headquarters  to  new  of¬ 
fices  at  1090  Chamberlain 
Street.  This  move  ended  a  74- 
year  span  of  the  Dome  Build¬ 
ing’s  association  with  newspa- 
pering  which  began  when  it 
was  constructed  in  1892  to 
house  the  Chattanooga  Times 
founded  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs. 

Johnson  Jr.  followed  Tanner 
into  the  labor  relations  office  of 
SNPA  and  then  as  secretary- 
manager  when  Tanner  retired 
in  1964.  Tanner  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1965. 

The  program  for  this  year’s 
convention  provides  a  direct 
link  to  early  SNPA  history  with 
the  scheduling  of  Cran.ston  Wil¬ 
liams  as  moderator  of  a  panel 
on  “The  Story  of  Southern 
Newsprint.” 

During  his  SNPA  association 
Williams  was  secretary  of  the 
committee  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  the  newsprint  mill 
at  Lufkin,  Texas  for  which 
many  southern  publishers  ad- 


J.  LUCKEn  YAWN.  JR.,  vice- 
president  and  administrative  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Miami  Daily  News 
Inc.,  has  additional  •'esponsibilities 
for  the  Cox  Newsprint  Company 
Inc.,  which  is  operating  a  news¬ 
print  mill  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
capable  of  producing  in  excess  of 
150,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually. 
Ha  will  represent  the  mill  in  sales 
in  Florida  and  the  Southeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 


MASSIVE  plant  of  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Company  papers  in  22  states.  Paper  comas  off  new  machine  at 

at  Coosa  Pines,  Alabama,  is  now  geared  to  produce  the  rate  of  3,000  feet  per  minute.  Kimberly  Clark 

440,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually,  serving  200  news-  Corporation  operates  the  mill  which  was  financed 

originally  by  Southern  publishers. 
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SNPA  Program 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


differentials  as  now  exist  be-  Master  plan  for  Birmingham  Civic  Center. 

tween  the  West  and  the  East  f'RFIlIT  Tfl  IVFWSPAPFIIS 

and  which  are  discriminatory  to  Pat  Tajf^art,  Waro  (Tex.)  — ni:- w st'At'e-its 

the  South  and  the  Southwest.”  News  Tribune  and  Times  Her- 
Finally,  the  resolution  stated:  old;  Buford  Boone,  Tuscalooa 
“Our  membership  is  mindful  (Ala.)  News;  Franklin  D. 
that  there  would  be  no  news-  Schurz,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her- 
print  industry  in  the  South  had  aid  and  Mail;  W.  E.  Page, 
it  not  been  for  the  SNPA.”  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald;  Fred 
Subsequently,  the  newsprint  D.  Moffitt,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
producers  cut  back  on  their  Herald  and  Journal;  John  R. 
announced  price  increases  and  Harri.son,  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
made  some  further  concessions  Ledger;  John  S.  Hager,  Owens- 
for  more  efficient  car-loading  boro  (Ky.)  Messenger  and  In¬ 
practices.  quirer. 

The  convention  panel  on  news-  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.,  Raleigh 
print,  Gaylord  pointed  out,  “rep-  (x.  C.)  News  &  Observer  and 
re.sents  an  effort  to  get  better  Times;  John  F.  McGee,  Colum- 
acquainted  with  our  serious  (S.  C.)  State  and  Record; 
newsprint  problems.”  j.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 

,,  I  j  r-i  _ _ News  and  Piedmont;  William  C. 

l'erM»nnel  and  hleclronie*  _  ■  ^ 

McKenzie,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 

As  the  program  moves  along.  Times;  Frank  Batten,  Greens- 
three  guest  speakers  will  direct  boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  and 
attention  to  recruitment,  taxes  Record;  and  Victor  Hanson  II, 
and  future  electronic  develop-  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 
ments  in  the  newspaper  Indus-  Committee  reports  will  be 
try.  They  are:  Lindsey  A.  Van-  piven  Wednesday  morning  and 
Vlissingen,  personnel  manager  prizes  for  golf  and  tennis  tourn- 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Joseph  ament  winners  will  he  presented. 

Si.  ^  I''  the  .session  chairmanned  by 

Chandler  publisher  of  the  Los  Bradford,  for  newspapers 

Angeles  Times.  circulation,  topics 

In  the  election  of  officers,  Bert  a.ssigned  as  follow.^ 

StrubyoftheMacon  (Ga.)  Tele-  MacKinnon,  the  6-column  for- 
graph  &  News  is  slated  to  ad-  printing-Gould ; 

vance  to  the  presidency.  Sunday  circulation  -  Tanner; 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  news  writing-Couey. 
given  over  to  group  conferences.  .  - 

The  panels  include  the  follow- 

jng.  gart  s  group  (15-50,000)  in- 

Tutt  S.  Bradford,  Maryville-  elude:  ^itorial  page  Boone; 

Alcoa  (Tenn.)  Daily  Times;  Hal  composing  room  operations— 

Tanner,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Schurz;  business  operations— 

News- Argus;  Syd  S.  Gould,  tabloid  preprints -Mof- 

CUveland  (Tenn.)  Banner;  labor  relations— Harri.son ; 

Cyrus  L.  MacKinnon,  Louisville  Icjfal  aspects  Hager. 

(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Frank  Daniels’  panelists  will 
Times;  and  James  H.  Couey  Jr.,  be  allotted  five  minutes  for  any 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  subject  relating  to  newspaper 
Times.  business. 


Civic  Center  Dream 
To  Become  Reality 

By  John  H.  Clark 


later  underwrote  a  detailed 
study  of  the  community’s  Civic] 
Center  needs  which 


was  mani 

H  by  William  A.  Briggs,  an  and: 

^  torium  and  theater  consultant. 

(2)  A  group  of  Birminghan; 
architects  donated  more  thar 
5,000  hours  of  their  time  to  draw 
up  a  “Design  for  Progress”  for 
Birmingham.  “And  the  News,' 
Lacy  noted,  “had  a  vital  part  ir 
setting  up  this  program.” 

(3)  And,  said  Lacy,  after  the 
Civic  Center  hall  got  rolling 
“The  News  and  Post-Herald 
flooded  the  area  with  good  infor- 

•cent  Townsend  (Continued  on  page  90) 
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Someone’s  always  putting  me  on 
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That’s  right-on  a  motion  picture  projector.  Copley  Productions  films  get  a  lot  of 
use.  And  that’s  the  way  we  like  it.  During  the  past  10  years,  more  than  35,000,000 
people  have  seen  our  films. 

A  staff  of  highly  skilled  craftsmen  employing  the  latest  motion  picture  equip¬ 
ment  combine  knowledge,  artistry  and  imagination  to  produce  these  outstanding 
films.  Copley  Productions  has  reaped  international  recognition  for  the  excellence 
of  both  its  motion  pictures  and  filmstrips. 

All  Copley  Productions  motion  pictures  are  16mm,  and  may  be  used  without 
charge  by  interested  groups.  Educational  filmstrips  are  also  available  for  purchase. 
Please  direct  Inquiries  to  the  nearest  Copley  Production  distribution  center  — 7776 
Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla,  California,  or  434  West  f  i  ^ 

Downer  Place,  Aurora,  Illinois.  Or  if  you  prefer,  ask  \  J10(AUCmDW& 

about  the  films  at  any  of  the  Copley  Newspapers,  a  division  of  the  copley  newspapers 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Josephus  Daniels: 
Editor-Statesman 

By  Ray  Erwin 


JOSEPHUS  DANIELS:  The  SmalM 

Democrat.  By  Joseph  L.  Morrison. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

Chapel  Hill.  316  paKes.  Illustrated. 

IT., 60. 

It’s  an  appropriate  coincidence 
that  the  publication  date  for  the 
first  full-length  biography  of 
Josephus  Daniels,  editor-states¬ 
man  whose  progressive  leader¬ 
ship  could  have  entitled  him  to 
be  called  “Mr.  South,”  and  the 
publication  date  for  E&P’s 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  issue  are  both  today, 
Nov.  12. 

Southern  educational,  political 
and  commercial  progress  owes 
much  to  the  courageous  and  wise 
leadership  Josephus  Daniels  ex¬ 
erted  for  60  years  at  the  helm 
of  his  prestigious  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer — 
called  the  “News  and  Disturber” 
by  its  disturbed  reactionary 
business  or  political  targets. 

Cherished  Contacts 

Even  casual  contacts  with  the 
warm-hearted  and  strong-willed 
editor  are  cherished. 

As  the  teen-aged  editor  of  the 
North  Wilkesboro  (N.  C.) 

Patriot,  I  was  awed  to  interview 
him  in  his  hotel  room  and  to 
cover  one  of  his  cap-D  Demo¬ 
cratic  campaign  speeches. 

As  a  reporter  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  I  covered 
a  civic  address  in  which  he  told 
about  the  time  he  (as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy)  was  inspecting  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 
and  was  impressed  when  he  saw 
a  young  ensign  serving  as  a 
volunteer  teacher  of  a  Sunday 
school  class  of  sailors.  (Daniels 
was  a  stalwart  prohibitionist 


and  lay  leader  in  the  Methodist 
Church).  The  Secretary  later 
named  the  officer  to  his  personal 
staff.  The  officer  years  later 
suffered  a  leg  injury  and  faced 
Navy  dismissal  because  he  could 
not  stand  watch.  The  redoubt¬ 
able  Daniels  went  to  his  rescue, 
got  Congress  to  pass  a  special 
hardship  bill  allowing  him  to 
go  in  the  Navy’s  aviation  branch 
and  pursue  his  career.  He  went 
on  to  honor  the  nation  and  the 
Navy  as  Admiral  Richard  Eve¬ 
lyn  Byrd,  Antarctic  explorer. 

Swan  Song 

As  a  New  York  Sun  reporter, 
I  covered  Mr.  Daniels’  last  pub¬ 
lic  speech  at  the  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  Foundation  dinner,  a  historic 
gathering  of  surviving  Wilson- 
ians  on  Wilson’s  birthday  in 
December,  1947,  in  the  Empire 
Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York.  Mr.  Daniels, 
resplendent  in  white  tie  and  full 
dress  suit,  sat  between  Mrs. 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  near 
Wilson’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Elea¬ 
nor  Wilson  McAdoo,  who  had 
married  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  William  (libbs  McAdoo 
in  the  White  House;  Bernard 
M.  Baruch  and  others  who 
had  been  closely  associated  with 
Wilson.  Mr.  Daniels’  felicitous 
speech  made  my  Carolina-born 
heart  glow  with  personal  pride. 
It  turned  out  to  be  the  swan 
song  to  a  nationally  notable 
career.  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  sadly  journeyed  to 
Raleigh  less  than  a  month  later 
to  give  last  homage  to  the  85- 
year-old  sage  of  Wakestone  (his 
handsome  home  of  native  stone. 


as  indestructible  as  his  charac¬ 
ter). 

Josephus  Daniels  served  in 
the  Cleveland  Administration 
and  was  an  intimate  personal 
and  political  friend  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  he  played 
a  big  part  in  winning  Bryan’s 
support  of  Wilson’s  nomination 
in  1912.  He  was  the  only  Cabinet 
member  to  serve  the  full  eight 
years  of  the  Wilson  Administra¬ 
tion  and  like  a  father  he  guided 
his  young  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  who  ever  afterwards  was 
to  call  him  and  only  him  “Chief.” 
He  was  to  become  Roosevelt’s 
Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

When  Roosevelt  died,  his 
White  House  press  secretary 
was  one  of  the  Daniels  sons, 
Jonathan,  now  editor  of  the 
family  newspaper  and  author  of 
many  books.  Another  son,  Frank 
A.  Daniels,  is  president  of  the 
paper. 

Public  and  party  services  of 
Josephus  Daniels  are  well 
known  nationally.  His  crusades 
against  political  corruption 
and  the  power  of  railroads  and 
other  utilities  and  for  education 
and  aid  to  tobacco  farmers 
through  his  influential  newspa¬ 
per  and  his  love  for  service  to 
his  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  are  remem¬ 
bered  with  respect  and  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  Tar  Heel  State. 

Authoritative  Author 

Joseph  L.  Morrison,  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  well 
serves  the  newspaper,  history, 
political  and  literary  fields  by 
his  years  of  work  in  researching 
and  writing  this  biography  of 
an  important  national  and  inter¬ 
national  personage.  Mr.  Daniels 
wrote  a  five-volume  autobiogra¬ 
phy  many  years  ago,  but  this 
perceptive  and  definitive  biog¬ 
raphy  was  needed  for  proper 
public  appraisal  and  evaluation 
of  the  editor-statesman’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  his  era  (1862- 
1948).  Prof.  Morrison  prepared 
for  his  task  with  a  preliminary 
book  of  selected  papers,  “Jose¬ 
phus  Daniels  Says  .  .  .”,  also 
published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  (E&P, 
Feb.  9,  1963;  page  54). 

Incidentally,  in  the  year  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  first 
elected  President  (1932)  he 
wrote  a  lawyer  friend  of  mine, 
the  late  E.  Randolph  Preston  of 
Charlotte  (whose  widow  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Stonewall 
Jackson) :  “Why  don’t  you  or 
some  other  admirers  of  Mr. 
Daniels  in  North  Carolina  write 
I  a  biography  of  him,  for  he  is 
i  really  the  greatest  man  your 
state  has  produced.  If  I  ever  get 
out  of  all  this  trouble  you  boys 
are  trying  to  get  me  into,  I  have 


promised  myself  to  write  a  biog 
raphy  of  Daniels  if  nobody  el?- 
does.” 

FDR  never  got  out  of  “all  thL 
trouble”  long  enough  to  write  i 
biography  of  his  old  chief,  but 
Joseph  L.  Morrison  dutifully  and 
delightfully  carried  out  the 
Rooseveltian  “assignment.” 

• 

M.  E.  Walter, 
Houston  Editor, 
WW  I  Hero,  Dies 

Houston 

Martin  Emmet  Walter,  7" 
editor  of  the  Houston  Chronkh 
who  retired  in  February,  died 
Nov.  1  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital 
here. 

He  joined  the  Chronicle  ii 
1922  as  a  reporter  and  for  1 
years  he  was  the  editor.  Hi 
associates  described  him  as  “thi 
last  of  the  personal  journal 
ists.” 

A  native  of  Mount  Carmel 
Ill.,  Walter  was  a  graduate  o; 
Notre  Dame  University  witi 
bachelor  of  philosophy,  maste; 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  laws  de 
grees.  He  practiced  law  for  i 
short  time  in  Illinois  prior  b 
serving  with  the  U.S.  Army  h 
France  during  World  War  1 
He  was  awarded  the  Croi; 
de  Guerre,  after  being  capture 
by  the  Germans  and  escapir 
to  Paris. 

After  the  war,  Walter  wen 
to  Texas  and  worked  for  tb 
Galveston  News  as  a  reporte: 
went  to  the  Houston  Post  a 
city  editor,  and  returned  ti 
Galveston  as  news  editor  tw 
years  later. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Chroj 
icle  in  1922,  he  ran  a  Housto 
news  bureau  for  Galvestoi 
Dallas,  Austin  and  San  Antoni 
newspapers.  After  two  year 
with  the  Chronicle  he  wa.s  pro 
moted  to  city  editor. 

A  communicant  of  the  Roma 
Catholic  Church,  Walter  ha 
received  from  the  Pope  two  <' 
the  church’s  highest  awards  f" 
lasrmen,  Knight  of  St.  Gregor 
and  Knight  of  Malta.  He 
survived  by  his  wife,  Alfreda 
• 

Globe  Gets  New  Face 

The  globe  that  has  been  r( 
volving  in  the  lobby  of  the  Ne 
York  News  building  since  193 
is  being  repainted,  and  brougi 
up-to-date,  country  by  countrj 
The  noted  map  illustrate 
Milton  Rackow,  is  doing  ti 
work  under  supervision  of  Han 
mond  Inc.  engineers.  Serving  i 
a  special  cartographic  consul! 
ant  is  Richard  Edes  Harrisoi 
designer  of  murals  in  the  Tin* 
Life  Building  and  elsewhere. 


^  imo  RUNS  ADVERTISING  FROM 
MORE  U.S.  NEIVSPAPERS 
IN  A  SINGLE  ISSUE 
THAN  ANYONE  ELSE? 


AMERKAN  NEWSPAPER 
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TWAY 

Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper 
And  the  newest  member  of  the 
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TODAY 


A  \tember  of  the  Prize-ff  inning  (Gannett  Group 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY 


308  Forrest  Avenue 
Cocoa,  Florida  32922 


Story  and  Kelly-Smith 
National  Representatives 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Sunday  Giant  has  really  been 
going  to  town  in  1966. 

And  on  January  1, 1967,  he’s  going 
to  town  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Going  to  almost  200  thousand 
homes  every  Sunday  as  part  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 

Charlotte  is  called  “The  Queen 
City.”  But  it’s  a  king-size  market. 
Metro  Charlotte  has  an  average 
spendable  income  per  home  of 
$9,147.  And  rings  up  retail  sales 
of  $588  million  a  year. 

Result:  Parade  is  now  76  news¬ 
papers  strong.  12,812,385  circula¬ 
tion.  Reaching  28  million  readers. 

Seems  like  everything  about  the 
Sunday  Giant  keeps  getting  bigger. 
Including  the  selling  job  he  can  do 
for  you. 


A  giant  Sunday  selling  force. .  .76  newspapers  strong. 


Bowater  and  Newhouse  Great  Northern  to  Build 


Add  Newsprint  Machine  Newsprint  MiU  in  Florida 


Catawba,  S.  C. 

The  Bowaters  Carolina  Cor¬ 
poration  plans  to  install  a  news¬ 
print  machine  with  a  designed 
capacity  of  180,000  tons  a  year 
at  its  mill  here.  Production  will 
start  early  in  1969. 

This  is  the  sequel  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  Bowaters 
in  1964  about  the  development  of 
the  Catawba  mill  site  by  instal¬ 
ling  a  newsprint  machine  here. 
All  the  necessary  studies  have 
been  completed  and  the  new 
machine,  which  will  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $40  million,  will 
rank  with  the  largest  newsprint 
machines  in  the  world. 

Supply  for  Others 

This  machine  will  be  built  for 
a  new  company,  Catawba  News¬ 
print  Company,  to  be  owned 
jointly  by  Bowaters  and  the  S.  I. 
Newhouse  newspaper  group.  Bo¬ 
waters  will  have  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  new  company  and 
its  entire  production  will  be 
marketed  by  Bowater  Paper 
Company  Inc.,  of  New  York,  at 
the  standard  price.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  this  newsprint  capacity 


will  be  absorbed  by  newspapers 
in  the  Newhouse  group;  but  the 
balance  will  enable  Bowaters  to 
increase  the  supply  of  newsprint 
available  to  meet  the  natural 
growth  of  consumption  in  the 
southern  states. 

The  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  Bowater  Paper  Corporation 
Limited  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  at  present  manufac¬ 
ture  450,000  tons  of  newsprint 
and  offset  paper  annually  at 
Calhoun,  Tennessee;  380,000 
tons  a  year  at  Corner  Brook, 
Newfoundland;  and  180,000  tons 
a  year  at  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia. 

Bowaters  Carloina  Corpora¬ 
tion,  located  at  Catawba,  pro¬ 
duces  75,000  tons  a  year  of 
coated  publication  paper  and 
220,000  tons  of  sulphate  pulp, 
.some  of  which  is  shipped  to 
the  Bowater  mills  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  use  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  and  the 
rest  being  sold  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket. 

In  the  original  planning  of  the 
plant  site,  provision  was  made 
for  the  installation  of  additional 
paper  machines. 


Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  it  is  going 
ahead  with  plans  for  a  pulp  and 
newsprint  mill  in  Jackson 
County,  Florida. 

The  $50-$60  million  project, 
scheduled  for  start-up  in  1970, 
will  produce  150,000  tons  of 
newsprint  and  102,000  tons  of 
bleached  kraft  pulp  annually. 
This  will  increase  the  company’s 
newsprint  capacity  by  40  per¬ 
cent.  Great  Northern  will  use 
42,000  tons  of  the  bleached  kraft 
annual  output  for  newsprint 
manufacture  and  initially  will 
sell  the  balance  as  market  pulp. 

This  decision  follows  extensive 
market  studies  indicating  con¬ 
tinued  healthy  g^rowth  for  news¬ 
papers  and  strong  demand  for 
newsprint  in  the  years  ahead. 

Peter  S.  Paine,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  disclosed 
that  Great  Northern  is  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  cutting 
rights  on  more  than  100,000 
acres  of  timberland  within  a 
100-mile  radius  of  the  mill,  and 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  land 
for  the  mill  site  is  under  option. 
He  also  said  that  company  offi¬ 
cials  met  with  the  Bureau  of 


Sanitary  Engineering,  Florida 
State  Board  of  Health,  and 
agreed  upon  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  for  proper  disposal 
of  mill  effluent. 

Great  Northern’s  new  mill  will 
be  located  near  Sneads,  Florida, 
on  the  Apalachicola  River.  This 
is  approximately  60  miles  below 
Cedar  Springs,  Georgia,  where 
the  company  operates  a  large 
linerboard  facility,  completed 
just  three  years  ago. 

The  new  Florida  mill  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  an  additional 
$27  million  in  sales.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Oct.  2,  1966,  Great 
Northern  recorded  an  estimated 
sales  volume  of  $125  million. 

• 

In  Atlanta  Agency 

Robert  K.  Yeomans  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company’s  At¬ 
lanta  Agency.  He  suceeds  Joe 
F.  Schuman,  who  has  retired 
after  42  years  of  service  with 
the  company.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Paul  S.  Chis¬ 
holm,  Mergenthaler’s  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  domestic  sales. 


Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  Has  Its  Own  Daily  Newspaper! 


Publishing  in  November,  1966,  the  SUFFOLK  SUN  will  be  full  size,  complete,  with 
advertising  and  editorial  color— every  weekday  morning.  Guaranteed  distribution  is  100,000. 

Fast-growing  Suffolk  County  has  almost  1,000,000  people;  234,000  households;  a 
$9,888  Effective  Buying  Income  Per  Household;  and  a  $2,319,660,000  Total  Effective  Buy¬ 
ing  Income— more  than  Hartford  County  or  Boston!  If  you  seethe  light:  Rise  with  the  SUN! 


303  Marcus  Boulevard,  Deer  Park,  Long  Island.  New  York  516-586-3700 
Represented  nationally  by  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc. 

Published  by  Cowles  Communications,  Inc., 

Publishers  of  LOOK  and  FAMILY  CIRCLE 
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Metro  SAN  JOSE  has  919,898  people  and  an 
average  income  of  $10,129  per  taxable  return 


Even  traditionally  wealthy  San  Francisco 


can’t  compare  in  population  or  quality  income  with 
fast  growing  Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  Count)'). 
The  California  Franchise  Tax  Board  report  for  the 
income  ye.ir  1%4  shows  75,958  returns  of  $10,0(M) 
and  over  from  Metro  San  Jose  —  27,l^o  more  than 
from  San  Francisco.  In  addition  Metro  San  Jose  leads 


all  major  Northern  Gilifornia  Counties  in  number 
of  returns  reporting  $15,000  and  over. 

YOU  CAN  SELL  THIS  BIG  POPULATION - 
HIGH  INCOME  MARKET  ONLY  THROUGH  THE 
PAGES  OF  THE  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  AND  NEWS 

Mercury  &  News  circulation  growing  every  month! 

Daily  now  189,486  —  Sunday  180,900 

lUiMi  t$e 
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The  New  Production  King*  joins  Fairchild’s  famous  line  of 
web  offset  presses.  It’s  specially  designed  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  requiring  large 
page  capacity  and  high-speed  production.  Maximum  speed 
is  40,000  newspapers  per  hour  when  running  straight,  or 
20,000  per  hour  collect.  It  will  deliver  up  to  64  pages 
broadsheet  or  112  pages  tabloid  when  running  collect. 

Production  King  is  a  perfecting,  webfed,  semicylindrical 
offset  press.  It  features  an  arch  type  design  with  horizon¬ 


tally-opposed  blanket  cylinders  which  permit  vertical  web¬ 
bing  and  total  walk  through  between  press  units.  Pneu¬ 
matic  controls,  running  lateral  and  circumferential  register 
adjustments,  hardened  steel  bearers  on  plate  and  blanket 
cylinders  and  shear-pin  protection  on  each  perfecting  unit 
are  standard  features.  Perfecting  units  and  roll  stands 
may  be  installed  in-line  or  stacked. 

Why  not  get  the  complete  story.  Send  for  a  detailed  bro¬ 
chure  on  our  new  Production  King  right  now. 

^AIRCHII-D 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIACHIIO  CAMCAA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPOAATlOA 


DEPT.  NCK65,  221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE,  PLAINVIEW,  NEW  YORK  11803  DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  NEW  -i  )RK 


A  1  •  •  g  •  Difficult  to  isolate  statistical-  While  Arkansas,  because  of 

y  1^  Q  yi  ft  ft  1Y1  ly,  but  of  tremendous  long-range  location,  labor  market  and 

.LmJ.  J-U.  importance  to  the  state’s  indus-  structure,  has  a  special  aijpeal 

trialization  and  economic  pro-  to  soft-goods  Arms,  and  contir. 
L  IT  'I' IT  is  federal  govern-  ues  to  atract  them,  the  increase 

J.  X  ^n-U.  Cj,  XXF  XXXlX  Xlid  XX  y  ment’s  Arkansas  River  Develop-  of  plants  manufacturing  hard 

ment  Project,  which  will  open  goods  has  been  a  welcome  new 
Bv  Allan  A.  Gilbert  Jr.  river  for  navigation  in  phase  in  the  state’s  industrial 

^  *  *  about  1970.  A  vast  surge  of  in-  picture.  Plants  announcing  in- 

dustrial  activity,  prompted  by  tentions  to  locate  in  the  state 
Arkansas  slow  and  painful  ularly  paper  and  plywood ;  and  advantages  of  water  trans-  the  past  year  include  those  en- 
transition  from  an  agricultural  continued  expansion  in  the  food  portation,  has  already  come  into  gaged  in  electronics,  aircraft 


By  Allan  A.  Gilbert  Jr. 


economy  of  the  1940s  to  a  bur-  processing  field, 
geoning  industrialization  in  the 

1960s  continued  with  gathering  Industry 

momentum  during  1965-1966.  Durine  the  nast  ^ 


During  the  past  year,  47  all  along  the  river. 


view.  Port  facilities  are  only  chemicals,  metals  and  tools, 
now  in  the  planning  stages,  but  All  the  while,  tucked  away  in 
industrial  interest  is  in  evidence  a  remote  comer  of  the  state,  far 


from  the  beaten  path,  a  $26,- 


The  year  was  one  of  dramatic  companies  announced  plans  to  In  agriculture  the  food  pro-  000,000  experimental  nuclear 

econormc  progress.  build  new  plants  in  Arkansas  cessing  industry  has  had  a  pro-  power-generating  plant  is  tak- 

Jobs,  income,  and  hopes  were  ^nd  estimated  they  would  even-  found  effect  on  farm  income,  ing  shape  as  a  symbol  not  only 
up  all  across  the  state;  unem-  tually  employ  6,208  workers.  Arkansas  poultry  in  1965  of  Arkansas’  hopes  and  dreams 
ployment  and  race  tensions,  for  Sixty-two  companies,  already  grossed  $143.4  million  to  rank  for  the  future,  but  of  the' 
c  *  down,  located  in  the  state,  revealed  second  in  the  nation.  High-  South’s  as  well.  The  plant 

Standard  indicators  mostly  intentions  to  expand  their  oper-  capacity  processing  plants  made  which  received  its  construction 
pointed  upward,  and  serving  as  ations,  and  estimated  they  this  possible.  The  same  held  license  from  the  AEG  this  year,! 
a  symbol  of  the  state’s  general  would  require  6,867  additional  true  for  a  wide  variety  of  other  is  designed  to  furnish  data  on 
economic  awakening  was  the  employees.  crops.  A  huge  baby  food  plant,  fast-breeder  reactors  (  a  new 

launching  on  a  modest  scale  of  ^  significant  indicator  of  in-  recently  established  in  Arkan-  concept) ,  which  promise  to  pave 

the  atomic  energy  age  in  dustrial  activity  in  the  state  sas,  has  given  rise  to  many  new  the  way  for  a  new  era  of  eco- 

northwestem  Arkansas  by  way  during  the  year  was  to  be  found  acres  of  orchard  (7,000  cling  nomical,  dependable  power  for 
of  an  AEG  work  permit  for  an  the  record  of  industrial  bond  peach,  10,000  apple,  30,000  pear  the  South  .  .  .  and  the  world, 
experimental  reactor.  elections.  Voters  in  34  Arkansas  and  8,000  plum  trees  were  In  Arkansas  the  future  never 

Actual  manufacturing  em-  communities  approved  issuance  planted  in  1964).  looked  brighter. 


experimental  reactor.  elections.  Voters  in  34  Arkansas  and  8,000  plum  trees  were 

Actual  manufacturing  em-  communities  approved  issuance  planted  in  1964). 
ployment  for  the  year  was  up  of  $105,717,000  in  bonds  for  in- 
14,482  from  March  31,  1965.  dustrial  financing. 

This  is  an  all-time  record  in-  Significant,  too,  was  the  fact  O  "I  IT  1  -m  -■ 

crease  for  the  state  in  a  12-  that  the  state’s  population,  on  X7  XxXXXS 

month  period.  Significant,  too,  the  decline  a  decade  ago.  was 

was  an  increase  in  “hardware”  rising.  Latest  count:  $1,955,-  rW^  • 

industries;  intensification  of  in-  qoo.  I  I  <vl^lTX*0^  * 

terest  in  forest  products,  partic-  Meanwhile,  the  state’s  per-  ^  ^  VF^XFX  gX4 

sonal  income  was  up  almost  11 

^ ^  percent  over  1965  (only  six  By  Reginald  R.  Capes 

state.},  according  to  Business 

Week,  showed  a  greater  gain).  Georgia’s  new  and  expanded 


312  Firms  Marching 
To  Georgia  with  Johs 


By  Reginald  R.  Capes 


»re«*r,  showed  a  greater  gam).  Geor^a’s  new  and  expanded  In  addition,  109  firms  an 
Porannnl  fn<>nni  iTn  industrial  operatious  total  $247,-  nounced  plans  to  locate  ir 

®  **  723,900  in  capital  investment  for  Georgia  or  to  expand  existins 

Although  the  state  still  has  a  312  firms  which  anticipate  a  operations  here  during  the  pas; 

long  way  to  go  to  catch  national  total  employment  force  of  14,535  few  months, 

averages,  progress  in  such  fields  persons,  according  to  the  xhe  survey  figures  include  tex  I 
as  nonagricultural  employment  Georgia  Department  of  Industry  tiles,  mining,  lumber  and  woo*^ 


ILUNOIS- 

IOWA*S 

No.2 

MnRO  COUNTY 

MARKET 
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NO.  2  IN  lUYING  POWER 
NO.  2  IN  RETAIL  SALES 
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chemicals,  transportation,  plasj 


and  total  personal  income  and  Trade.  chemicals,  transportation,  plas- 

climbi^  encouragingly.  In  the  Of  the  total  number  of  firms  tics,  metals  and  governmenta! 
past  decade  non-farm  employ-  included,  134  are  new  ones  with  operations, 
ment  in  Arkansas  is  up  55  per-  more  than  $110,864,000  in  capi- 

cent,  compared  to  a  national  tal  ihvestment.  More  than  113  Platform  City  i 

average  of  6.5  per  cent.  In  the  firms  already  have  begun  em-  tt  j-  o  •  > 

last  10  years  Arkansas’  per-  ployment.  Heading  the  list  of  Georgias 

sonal  income  has  climbed  82  Some  7,649  persons  are  ex-  anticipated  economic 

percent,  compared  to  a  national  pected  to  be  employed  when  all  .  is  the  projMted  $ 

increase  of  73  percent.  the  new  firms  begin  operations.  Platform  City  to 


Platform  City  j 

Heading  the  list  of  Georgia’s 
new  or  anticipated  economic  de- 
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the  new  firms  begin  operations.  City  to 

_ _ _  located  on  an  18-acre  site  ir 

downtown  Atlanta,  adjacent  tn 
the  State  Capitol.  When  com- 
BE  pleted,  the  city  will  be  one  of 

the  country’s  first  to  have  i 

evolves  around  The  Sun  ... 

The  city  within  a  city  wil 
be  known  as  Park-Place  Allan 
Baltimore  and  will  be  a  complex  of  a  hotel 

,  «  ^  high  rise  office  buildings,  bank 

rertlSerS  place  offices,  retail  shops  and  apart- 
•  ment  structures. 

_  ^  Called  the  “largest  single  com 

^  Sunpapers  •  merclal  project  in  the  history  of 

Georgia”  by  Raymond  Nasher. 
1^^  of  R.  D.  Nasher  Properties,  the 

firm  which  will  build  the  meg*- 
iJiNG  •  SUNDAY  structure,  the  project  should  h« 
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Jobs  in  Georgia 
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completed  within  20  years,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  soon  as  10. 

More  immediately,  the  Her¬ 
cules  Company,  a  Delaware  firm, 
plans  to  build  a  $60  million 
chemical  complex  includinf?  fu¬ 
ture  plans  for  $15  million  in 
expansion  at  Covington. 

DuPont  also  has  purchased 
1,500  acres  with  plans  to  build 
near  Macon. 

Chemical  InduMry 

The  chemical  industry  has  in 
the  past  three  months  alone  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  spend  more  than 
$100  million  in  the  state  for  new 
plants  and  expansions. 

Along  Augusta’s  “Miracle 
Mile,”  a  concentrated  chemical 
industry  area,  rest  Monsanto, 
Columbia  Nitrogen,  Cox  and 
DuPont  chemical  firms,  repre¬ 
senting  $185.3  million  in  new 
plant  construction. 

Georgia  may  become  one  of 
the  nation’s  major  aluminum 
producing  areas  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  The  large  alum¬ 
inum  and  chemical  companies  of 
the  nation  have  been  busy  buy¬ 
ing  leases  on  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  containing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons  of  kaolin,  a 
white  clay  bearing  aluminum. 

This  kaolin-rich  land  stretches 
10  miles  wide  from  around 
Augusta  through  Macon  to  near 
Columbus — almost  across  the 
state. 

Covemmeni  Project* 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  continues  to  pour  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  the  state’s 
waterways.  A  whopping  $114 
million  was  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  its  second  session  alone 
this  year  for  navigation,  flood 
control  and  watershed  projects 
in  Georgia. 

Eventually,  more  than  $300 
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million  worth  of  dams,  reser¬ 
voirs,  hydroelectric  units,  navi¬ 
gation  channels  and  anti-flood 
controls  will  be  completed. 

Among  the  projects  this  year, 
the  largest  is  the  $84.9  million 
Trotters  Shoals  Dam  across  the 
Savannah  River  at  Elbert 
County. 

Lockheed  Georgia  in  Marietta 


continues  to  be  the  state’s 
largest  single  private  employer 
with  more  than  30,000  at  work  in 
its  plant. 

At  this  writing,  word  was  still 
being  awaited  on  the  federal 
government’s  plans  to  build  new 
post  offices  and  a  new  Internal 
Revenue  Service  building  in 
Atlanta. 


‘South  Carolina 
Is  On  The  Move’ 

By  Hubert  Osteen  Jr. 


At  one  time  South  Carolina 
belonged  to  those  states  in  the 
South  labeled  “economically  de¬ 
pressed.”  Only  King  Cotton  and 
tobacco  kept  the  Palmetto  State 
from  becoming  a  total  poverty 
area. 

But  times  have  changed. 

Last  year  South  Carolina  rode 
the  crest  of  a  wave  of  industrial 
growth  that  swept  the  South. 
The  state’s  economy  was  the 
beneficiary  in  1965  of  over  a 
half-billion  dollars  in  new  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  and  over  25,- 
000  new  jobs  in  these  facilities. 
Both  the  investment  and  job 
totals  were  all-time  records. 

For  the  year,  investment  in 
new  industry  reached  $600,006,- 
000  while  new  jobs  totaled 
26,447. 

‘Insurance  Policy’ 

“These  figures  are  impressive 
indeed,”  says  Governor  Robert 
E.  McNair,  “but  more  impor¬ 
tant,  they  have  furthered  our 
overall  objective  of  broadening 
and  expanding  our  economy  by 
diversifying  our  industrial 
make-up.  'This  diversification  is 
our  insurance  policy  for  depend¬ 
able  growth  and  economic  sta¬ 
bility.” 

Diversification  means  such 
products  as  hair  dryers,  chemi¬ 
cals,  power  tools,  TV  dinners. 


gears,  home  freezers,  valves, 
zippers,  custom  building  bricks 
— all  manufactured  by  the  226 
new  and  expanded  plants  that 
boosted  South  Carolina’s  econ¬ 
omy  in  1965. 

Where  the  Piedmont  area  of 
the  state  once  attracted  prac¬ 
tically  all  new  industry,  now  the 
other  sections,  particularly  the 
Midlands,  are  benefitting. 

1600  New  Jobs 

A  good  example  is  Sumter, 
located  40  miles  east  of  the  state 
capital  Columbia.  On  the  heels  of 
a  new  plant  announced  in 
December  1964  by  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Co.,  Campbell 
Soup  Company  followed  in 
March  of  1965  with  plans  for  a 
multi-million  dollar  food  proc¬ 
essing  facility  that  is  now  pro¬ 
ducing  Swanson  brand  tv  din¬ 
ners.  This  industry,  the  biggest 
ever  landed  by  Sumter,  created 
1600  new  jobs. 

Only  a  short  distance  away  in 
neighboring  Camden,  DuPont  is 
building  a  huge  nylon  complex 
adjacent  to  its  orlon  plant. 

In  even  smaller  communities, 
such  as  Winnsboro,  U.S.  Rubber 
Comp&ny  is  spending  $5  million 
to  expand  present  facilities  and 
hire  300  additional  people  to 
produce  synthetic  carpet  fibers. 
The  world-famous  zipper  firm. 


Written  with  character... 


Talon,  is  constructing  a  $3  mil¬ 
lion  plant  in  Lake  City,  and 
Perfection  Gear  Company  has  ■ 
completed  a  multi-million  dollar  I 
plant  in  Darlington,  employing  | 
over  500  people  to  turn  out 
highly-precisioned  gears  of  all 
kinds. 

While  new  industries  have 
been  flowing  in  the  state  at  a 
breakneck  pace,  the  backbone 
textile  industry  grew  through 
$123  million  in  expansion  and 
the  addition  of  5,832  new  jobs. 
Even  more  phenomenal  in 
growth  was  the  chemical  indus¬ 
try  which,  during  the  decade 
prior  to  1965,  invested  $266  mil¬ 
lion  in  South  Carolina.  Last  year 
alone,  this  same  industry  spent 
$322  million  on  new  facilities, 
or  more  than  it  did  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  10  years  combined. 

Other  leading  growth  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  past  year  included 
stone-clay-glass  and  pulp-paper¬ 
printing,  with  a  combined  in¬ 
vestment  of  over  $50  million. 

Newsprint  Mill 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Bowater  Paper  Co.  announced 
plans  for  a  $40  million  addition 
to  its  pulp  plant  near  Rock  Hill 
that  will  produce  180,000  tons  a 
year  of  newsprint.  The  plant 
is  expected  to  be  operational  by 
1969. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  a  ' 
state  that  has  undergone  a  re¬ 
markable  economic  rebirth  in  the 
past  10  years.  The  value  added 
by  manufactured  goods  in  South 
Carolina  has  blossomed  101  per¬ 
cent  during  this  time  period, 
compared  with  a  93  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  South  Atlantic 
states  and  only  63  percent  for 
the  entire  United  States.  Manu¬ 
facturing  employment  has 
jumped  20  percent  in  South  Car¬ 
olina  during  the  decade,  while 
the  nation  registered  only  1.2 
percent  increase.  And  retail 
sales,  always  a  good  economic 
yardstick,  have  grown  30  per¬ 
cent  in  the  state,  compared  to  a 
22  percent  rise  for  the  nation. 

South  Carolina  is  on  the  move, 
and  as  Gov.  McNair  points  out, 
“In  every  section  of  the  state. 
Main  Street  is  back  in  business, 
because  the  nation’s  leading 
industries  have  invested  in 
South  Carolina’s  future.” 

• 
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Circ.  Promoter 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Jo.seph  P.  Daughtrey,  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  city  circulation 
manager,  has  been  named  circu- 
I  lation  promotion  manager  of  the 
!  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star, 
Succeeding  him  as  Virginian- 
i  Pilot  city  manager  is  H.  Thomas 
I  Grissom  Jr.  Marvin  S.  Clements 
I  Jr.,  has  been  named  training 
i  manager  in  the  Circulation  De- 
i  partment. 
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KORALTONE — Latest  Ideal  achievement 
in  corrugated  box  printing  rollers — 
dense  non-penetrating  surface. 

ACE  GRAYTONE  ROLLERS  —  Dispos¬ 
able  cores  —  soft  synthetic  for  Job, 
Miehle  Vertical  and  10  x  15  Heidel¬ 
berg. 

SYNTHOX  —  Plate-hugging  soft  two  lay¬ 
er  synthetic  rollers  for  high  speeds. 

TYPOCRAFT — Solid  synthetic  rollers  for 
high  speeds  and  special  formula  inks. 


PROCESS  ROLLERS  — Soft  base  with 
glue  glycerine  face  —  for  folding  car¬ 
ton  field. 


HAND  BRAYERS 

PAPER  BUOY  VELCRO®  TAPE 


rLLXOPiRAmiC 


KORALITH  ROLLERS  — Latest  ideal 
achievement  in  lithographic  rollers 
—  dense  non-penetrating  surface  — 
amazing  ink-splitting  ability- 
BLACK  MAGIC  ROLLERS  — Most  imi¬ 
tated  roller  in  today's  market  —  de¬ 
veloped  for  quality  results  with 
today's  inks. 

TANTONE  ROLLERS— Rugged  and 
tough  —  and  you  can  see  when 
they're  clean. 

LITHOCRAFT  ROLLERS  — Rugged, 
tough  synthetic  for  long  hard  runs. 
PLAST-O-DAMP  VifATER  ROLLERS— The 
roller  and  disposable  paper  wrap  that 
took  the  lithographic  field  by  storm 
and  outmoded  cloth  coverings. 

DU  ROC  —  Ink  Storage  drum  rollers. 
POLYFIBRON  BLANKETS 
PROOFING  ROLLERS 
PAPER  BUOY  VELCROS  TAPE 


DX  Flame  resistant  rollers  for  high 
speed  heavy  duty  news  presses. 
DX  Rollers  for  rotary  newspaper  presses. 
DX  Rollers  for  flat  bed  presses. 
CUTTING  RUBBERS  — sq.  to  24” 
long. 

PAPER  BUOY  VELCROS'  TAPE 

■AK  M  sNli  'M 


Flexocraft  inking  and  fountain  rollers. 
Anvil  rollers. 

Impression  rollers. 

Laminating  rollers  for  foil  and  film. 
Plate  Gums. 

Sticktite  Rubber  Plate  Adhesive. 


ROTOGRAVURC 


Durogravure  Impression  rollers. 
Guide  and  pull  rollers. 
Rotogravure  Proofing  rollers. 
Coating,  Tinting  rollers. 

PAPER  BUOY  VELCR05  TAPE 


Paper  Mill  Rollers  —  couchc,  table,  feed 
and  guide. 

Carbon  rollers. 

Textile  Rollers  for  wet  processing. 

Steel  Mill  Rollers. 

Aluminum  Processing  rolls. 

Laminating  foil  and  foil  backup  rollers. 

Wood  Processing,  guide,  pull  and  feed 
rollers,  plywood  coating  and  gluing 
rollers. 

Tanning  rollers. 

Wax  and  Coating  Rollers. 

('GATING  AND  PAINTING 


Metal  Decorating  Rollers. 
Aluminum  Paint  Rollers. 


All  of  these,  and  many  other  types  of  Ideal  rollers, 
far  too  numerous  to  mention  are  in  daily  use  in 
thousands  of  plants  in  this  and  foreign  countries 
by  national  and  international  firms.  When  you 


see  Ideal  orange  colored  cores  in  the  pressroom 
or  factory,  you  know  there  is  a  wise  roller  buyer 
in  that  plant  who  wants  quality  production,  long 
roller  life  and  freedom  from  trouble. 


SEE  AN  IDEAL  MAN  TODAY! 


Five  strategically  located  Ideal  factories  save  you  shipping  costs  and  valuable  time  In  transit 


•  >•  •|•••||•••••••••••••••  ••• 
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THE  CmnED  STATE 


Urban  Movement 
Strong  in  Texas 

By  A1  Altwegg 


It’s  not  true  what  they  say 
about  Texas,  much  of  the  time, 
but  the  truth  these  days  ought 
to  be  enough  to  satisfy  a  lot  of 
people. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
Texas  has  been  sharing  fully  in 
the  booming  prosperity  of  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  And  it  has 
been  growing,  both  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  economically —  a  little 
faster  than  some  parts  of  the 
nation,  but  not  so  dramatically 
as  it  is  frequently  credited  with 
growing. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
Texas  has  been  experiencing 
the  trend  of  people  moving 
from  the  farms  into  the  cities, 
with  all  the  economic  changes 
that  this  creates.  Farms  are 
getting  fewer  and  larger.  But 
even  more  importantly,  cities 
are  getting  bigger  and  bigger, 
which  in  turn  creates  both  won¬ 
derful  opportunities  and  hor¬ 
rendous  problems. 


Looking  at  figfures  recently 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  we  find  that  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Texas  population 
has  slowed  down,  but  then  so 
has  the  U.S.  national  rate  of 
growth.  From  1950  to  1960,  the 
nation’s  population  increased 
by  1.7  percent  a  year  while  the 
Texas  population  increased  by 
2.2  percent  annually.  Fnan 
1960  to  1965,  the  U.S.  rate  was 
1.5  percent  and  the  Texas  rate 
had  slipped  to  1.8  percent. 

But  despite  this  slowing  in 
the  growth  rate,  the  cities  of 
Texas  were  growing  more  rapid¬ 
ly.  In  the  1960  Census,  Texas 
was  already  rated  as  75  per¬ 
cent  urban  while  the  entire  na¬ 
tion  was  just  70  percent  urban. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Texas 
with  its  wide  open  spaces  is 
more  citified  than  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

Proof  of  the  growth  of  the 
Texas  cities  lies  also  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Census  report  which  listed 
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the  38  largest  U.S.  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  In  that  list  Houston 
and  Dallas  ranked  4th  and  5th, 
both  having  an  average  1960-64 
growth  rate  of  close  to  3^  per 
cent  annually,  and  San  Antonio 
ranked  12th  with  an  annual  rate 
of  about  2.3  percent. 

Demand  for  Labor 

All  this  growth,  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  people  in  the  cities 
of  Texas,  has  fortunately  cre¬ 
ated  a  reservoir  of  labor  that 
the  major  Texas  cities  have 
needed  and  been  able  to  put  to 
almost  immediate  use. 

Both  internal  growth  of  com¬ 
panies  already  operating  in 
Texas  and  the  in-migration  of 
new  firms  to  the  cities  of  the 
Southwest  has  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  workers  that  has 
amply  kept  up  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  supply  of  labor. 

For  months  now  all  four  of 
the  largest  Texas  cities — Hous¬ 
ton,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  and 
San  Antonio — have  had  unem¬ 
ployment  rates  down  around 
the  3  percent  mark  or  below. 
Which  is  pretty  close  to  full  em¬ 


ployment  oy  anybody’s  mpas-l 
urement.  I 

Just  about  the  only  slow  .spot } 
in  the  Texas  economy  is,  in 
concert  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  the  homebuilding  indus¬ 
try.  And  there  the  national 
tightness  of  credit  is  having  its 
affect  in  Texas  as  elsewhere. 

Construction  Is  Strong 

I 

Nevertheless,  total  construe- 1 
tion  in  Texas  continues  to  be  I 
relatively  strong.  According  to  * 
the  authoritative  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  which  collects 
state-wide  statistics  on  all 
phases  of  the  state’s  economy, 
buildings  permits  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1966  show  an  8 
per  cent  gain  over  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  and  1965 
was  a  strong  year. 

But  the  main  strengrth  was  in 
apartment  construction  (up  20  ^ 
percent)  and  in  nonresidential  i 
building  (up  24  percent).  Since-  ‘ 
family  home  construction  was 
running  a  7  percent  decline 
through  August. 


TENNESSEE  ECONOMY 

60  New  Factories, 
18,000  More  Jobs 

By  Charles  Thornton 


Tennessee’s  economy,  meas¬ 
ured  around  mid-year,  is  in  one 
of  its  most  dynamic  expansion¬ 
ary  moves.  Almost  every  eco¬ 
nomic  indicator  showed  large 
grains  over  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

Estimated  personal  income, 
for  example,  on  a  seasonally  ad¬ 
justed  rate,  was  12.3  percent 
highe^  than  in  June,  1965.  Total 
non-agrricultural  employment  in¬ 
creased  75,800  by  mid-year,  a 

6.7  percent  grain  from  June, 
1965.  Manufacturing  accounted 
for  34,100  of  the  new  jobs — an 

8.7  percent  increase.  Non-manu¬ 
facturing  employment  increased 
41,700 — a  5.7  percent  grain  over 
the  similar  1965  period. 

Four  of  Tennessee’s  metro¬ 
politan  areas  accounted  for  42.5 
percent  of  the  total  increase. 
Nashville,  the  capital,  led  with 
10,500  new  jobs;  Memphis  had 
8,300;  Chattanooga  had  8,000 
and  Knoxville  had  5,400. 

Little  Unemployment 

Unemployment  at  mid-year 
was  almost  non-existent.  The 
percentage  figrure  stood  at  3.4 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  up 
slightly  from  the  3.1  posted  at 
mid-1965.  Chattanooga,  with  an 
unemployment  rate  of  3.5  per¬ 


cent,  was  the  only  metropolitan  J 
area  having  a  higher  rate  than  ' 
the  state. 

Economists,  however,  expect 
the  employment  problem  to 
tighten  even  further.  Through 
mid-October,  60  new  industries, 
bringing  with  them  an  esti¬ 
mated  18,097  new  jobs,  selected  ! 
Tennessee  for  new  plant  sites. 

Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  largest,  has  already 
built  a  20-million-dollar  plant 
at  Memphis  and  is  in  produc¬ 
tion.  The  plant,  which  makes 
black  and  white  and  color  tele¬ 
vision  tubes,  employs  about  3,-  ' 
000  persons  at  present  but  ex¬ 
pects  to  employ  about  8,000. 

Second  largest  plant,  in 
terms  of  employment,  to  choose 
Tennessee  was  the  Holston 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  at 
Kingsport.  It  will  employ  about 
1,400  persons. 

Third  largest.  North  Electric 
Co.,  will  employ  about  1,000 
persons  at  its  Grays  Station 
plant. 

Weakness  in  Agriculture 

Some  weak  points,  however, 
persist  in  the  state’s  economy; 
notably  in  the  agpricultural  sec¬ 
tor  and  in  help-wanted  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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The  Ubiquitous  Molecule 


Take  a  synthetic  sweater,  some  imaginative  modifi¬ 
cation  of  its  molecules,  and  you  have  dynamite!  Or 
a  resist-almost-anything  carpet.  A  strong-as-steel 
ship’s  hawser  that  floats  or  a  rubber  wrapper  for  a 
skyscraper  foundation.  □  The  special  breed  of  sci¬ 
entists  and  engineers  at  Humble’s  research  centers 
have  found  hundreds  of  ways  to  turn  the  basic  hy¬ 
drocarbon  molecule  to  bold,  new  uses.  □  Their 
imagination  is  almost  limitless,  ranging  from  the 


ocean  to  outer  space,  defense  to  dolls,  and  of 
course  to  concentrating  a  powerful  Tiger  into  your 
tank.  □  These  activities  eventually  benefit  people 
everywhere  with  improved  products  for  individuals 
as  well  as  industry.  □  Imagination  plus  intelligence 
— the  combination  that  has  made  HUMBLE  OIL 
&  REFINING  COMPANY  AMERICA’S  LEADING 
ENERGY  COMPANY. 


OIL  *  REFINING  COMPANY  ...  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  'PUT  A  TIGER  IN  YOUR  TANKI' 
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^  Vhen  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 

Want  to  print  more  than 
19  papers  per  second  with 
precise  color  control  and 

I  minimum  waste  ? 

1 

A  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  is  your  answer. 

And  “total  product”  performance  to  meet 
your  big  city  daily  needs  is  the  reason. 

It  starts  in  the  reel  room.  Here,  Goss’ 

Reel-Tension-Paster  insures  non-stop  web 
I  Teed  at  any  speed,  constant  web  tension  de¬ 
spite  speed  changes.  And  with  Goss’  Digital 
Computer  Paster  Pilot,  splicing  is  automatic 
on  roll  after  roll  newsprint  is  shaved  to 
thickness  on  the  core.  In  just  one  year  you’ll 
gain  meaningful  savings  in  newsprint. 

,  In  the  press  room  the  Headliner  Mark  1 1 
.  really  rolls:  more  than  19  papers  per  second 
1  (70,000  pph)  with  letterpress  reproduction 

I  that  delights  your  advertisers  and  readers. 

Bull’s-eye  register,  longer  blanket  and  roller 
,  life,  thanks  to  Goss’  Tension  Plate  Lockup. 

Color?  The  whole  spectrum  is  yours  because 

I  Goss  Add-A-Color  Paks  working  with  the 
Flo-Matic  fountain  system  make  it  so.  Color 


changes  take  but  minutes.  And  Goss  Color- 
trol  assures  exact  color  control. 

Press  speed  is  governed  by  folder  speed. 
Here,  too,  Goss  sets  publishing  standards. 
There’s  no  faster  folder  built.  Choose  either 
the  112-page  Uniflow  2:1  or  the  144-page 
Imperial  3:2.  Both  models  have  that  extra 
reserve  capacity  to  handle  your  peak  pro¬ 
duction  needs  and  meet  them  with  match¬ 
less  efficiency. 

Backing  up  this  “total  product”  perform¬ 
ance  is  Goss  service  .  .  .  Service  that  insures 
the  reliability  of  your  Goss  equipment  100% 
.  .  .  service  that  says,  “you’re  the  most  im¬ 
portant  customer  in  our  life.” 

To  understand  how  Goss  “total  product” 
performance  can  answer  all  your  needs, 
write:  The  Goss  Company,  5601  W.  31st  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


Photo  courtoty  Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  makars  of  fins  newsprint 


A  the  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE- GOSS- DEXTER.  INC. 


60  Factories 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


tising — a  leading  barometer  of 
changes  in  employment  and  un¬ 
employment. 

The  total  value  of  farm  mar¬ 
ketings  during  the  first  half 
was  well  ahead  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1965  on  an  unad¬ 
justed  basis,  despite  a  definite 
weakness  in  the  general  level  of 
prices  received  by  farmers — 
also  despite  a  decline  of  about 
one-sixth  in  the  market  value 
of  crops. 

Live-stock  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  accounted  for  more  than 
75  percent  of  total  Tennessee 
farm  marketing.s — an  increase 
of  28  percent  in  their  value 
over  the  fir.st  half  of  last  year. 
The  gain  was  enough  to  over¬ 
come  the  decline  in  crop  values 


and  to  cause  total  farm  mar¬ 
ketings  to  increa.se  by  nearly 
13  percent. 

Another  bleak  spot  in  the 
Tennessee  economy  is  mortgage 
loans,  Mortgage  loans  made  by 
Tennessee  savings  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations  decrea.sed  18.6  per¬ 
cent  thi-ough  July  compared  to 
the  .same  period  a  year  ago  and 

13.4  percent  from  the  first 
seven  months  of  1964.  The 
cause,  of  course,  is  tight  money. 
Total  loans,  however,  were  still 

11.5  percent  above  the  same 
1965  period. 

Tax  collections  to  date  (July) 
for  the  year  .stand  at  $295.8 
million,  an  8.9  percent  increase 
over  the  .same  seven  month 
total  for  1965. 

Bank  debits  at  mid-year  were 
running  much  higher  than  the 
previous  year.  On  a  sea.sonally 
adjusted  annual  rate,  bank  deb¬ 
its  were  51.4  billion  dollars,  up 


In  Arkansas  if's  the 


14.9  percent  over  the  previous 
period. 

During  the  last  week  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  biggest  contract  lettings 
for  Memphis  in  history  saw 
bids  about  1.6  million  dollars 
below  Highway  Department 
estimates  for  new  municipal 
construction  in  and  around  the 
city. 

The  projects  included  eight 
piers  on  a  new  Mississippi  River 
Bridge,  a  north-south  leg  of  In¬ 
terstate  225  and  a  six  lane 
bridge  over  Wolf  River. 

• 

Popular  Man  Retires 

Los  Angeles 

Archie  Hyland,  for  the  past 
nine  years  a  popular  man  at 
the  Loh  Angeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  has  retired.  He  was  pay¬ 
master.  He  joined  the  old  Ex¬ 
aminer  accounting  staff  in  1957 
after  32  years  in  Chicago  with 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 


because,  the  Arkansas  Gazette  is 

ir  First  in  circulation 

★  First  in  readership  where  it  counts 

★  First  in  linage 

First  in  accomplishment 
First  in  results 

The  Arkansas  Gazette,  oldest  newspaper  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  is  one  of  the  nation's  most  honored  publications.  Its  stat* 
ure  and  influence  is  significant  for  advertiser  and  reader  alike 
in  each  of  the  state's  75  counties. 

C^azette. 

Established  1819 
Morning  &  Sunday 

A  Great  Newspaper  Serving  a  Great  Market 

You  Get  More  Out  of  the  Gazette  Because  More  Goes  Into  It 


Court  Rejects 
Shareholders' 
Damage  Claims 

Dali  .AS 

A  federal  court  here  rejected 
a  claim  for  $1,125,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  filed  against  the  Times 
Herald  Printing  Co.  and  three 
of  its  officers,  which  alleged 
violation  of  the  Securities  Ex¬ 
change  Act. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  five 
heirs  of  a  deceased  stockholder 
who  held  the  company  failed  to 
volunteer  information  bearing 
on  a  fair  selling  price  of  its 
stock  in  1961  when  they  nego¬ 
tiated  to  sell  back  the  sto<'k. 
They  sold  the  51,000  plus 
shares  to  the  Times  Herald  Co. 
at  $30  per  share,  a  price  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  broker  they  had  re¬ 
tained. 

In  their  suit,  the  five  con¬ 
tended  the  officers  should  have 
told  them  of  offers  to  buy  the 
entire  company  for  $30  million 
that  had  been  received  prior  to 
the  sale  of  their  shares.  The 
plaintiffs  claimed  that  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock  at 
that  time  was  $54.50  a  share. 
However,  District  Judge  Sarah 
Hughes  established  the  price  at 
$43.47. 

During  the  three-day  hear¬ 
ing  the  defendants  said  full  and 
complete  answers  were  pro¬ 
vided  to  broker’s  questions  and 
offers  mentioned  in  the  suit 
were  conditional  on  obtaining 
51  percent  of  the  stock  and 
therefore  were  immaterial  to 
the  sale  of  shares  —  about  9% 
of  outstanding  stock  —  which 
the  lawsuit  was  based  on. 

The  plaintiffs  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Grumbles,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  R.  Hudgins  and 
their  son,  R.  H.  Hudgins. 

Officers  of  the  Times  Herald 
Co.,  which  publishes  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  operates 
KRLD  radio-tv  stations,  are 
John  W.  Runyon,  chairman  of 
the  board;  James  F.  Chambers 
Jr.,  president;  and  Clyde  W. 
Rembert,  senior  vicepresident. 


Publici8t  for  City 

y  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Hal  Pawson,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Edmonton  Journal, 
has  been  named  public  relations 
officer  of  the  city  of  Edmonton. 
He  joined  the  .staff  of  the  Ee- 
gimirLeader-Post  32  years  ago. 
He  also  worked  on  the  Sudbury 
i  Star  and  on  the  defunct  Van¬ 

couver  News-Herald.  He  left 
Into  It  there  as  sports  editor  to  join 

United  Press  International  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  Journal  in 
1941. 
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QUESTION: 


ho  has  the  ONLY 
^We -barreled  shotgun? 


ANSWER: 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Because  it  offers  an  advertiser ji  choice  of  the  two 
largest  networks  available-  [Sunda^  and 

OUIIUQU  OFFERS  AN  ADVERTISER  A  UNIQUE  NETWORK  OF  ROTOGRAVURE  MAGAZINE  SECTIONS. 

_  ALL  ARE  SPECIFICALLY  EDITED  FOR  THE  MARKETS  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DISTRIBUTED. 

THE  COLORFUL  MAGAZINE  FORMAT  ALONG  WITH  ALL  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE 
'  OFFER  AN  ADVERTISER  UNUSUALLY  HIGH  READERSHIP  POTENTIAL  IN  A  SECTION  THAT  HAS  A  "BUY 

NOW”  ATTITUDE  BUILT  IN. 

IF  YOU’RE  NOT  IN  iSUIMIBII  ,  YOU’RE  "MISSING  THE  BOAT” 


l»?»l  .IFh^  OFFERS  ADVERTISERS  THE  ONLY  MEDIUM  READ  AND  ENJOYED  BY  ^  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FAMILY  -  MOM,  DAD,  TEEN-AGERS  AND  THE  KIDS. 

THE  BROAD  SPECTRUM  OF  COMICS  FEATURES  ATTRACTING  THIS  ALL-FAMILY V^UDIENCE  LENDS 
SPECIAL  APPEAL  TO  YOUR  ADVERTISING  MESSAGE.  WHEN  YOU  ADD  COMPLETE  MARKET  AND  COPY 
FLEXIBILITY  WITHOUT  A  PREMIUM  RATE,  YOU  ARE  SURE  TO  GAIN  YOUR  MARKETING  OBJECTIVE  .  .  . 
AND  AT  A  PROFIT. 


Either  offers  dominating  coverage  of  the  top  markets  of  the  country  on  Sunday  morning  when 
there  is  no  interference  from  other  media  .  .  .  and  each  has  over  20,000,000  circulation. 


Fire  either  one  or  both  to  hit  your  target 


METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  •  260  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10016  •  (212)  689-8200 
Chicago  •  Detroit  .  losangeles  •  san  francisco 


America's  first  newspaper  was  an  8"  x 
lAVz"  broadside  called  "The  Present 
Stateof  New  England  Affairs,"  published 
in  Cambridge  in  1689.  ♦  Great  Northern, 
the  largest  independent  supplier  of 
newsprint  in  the  U.S.,  produces  an  av¬ 
erage  of  1,000  tons  of  it  every  day.  ★ 
Americans  buy  more  than  59  million 
newspapers  every  day.  Readership  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow-over  a  20-year  period 
newspaper  circulation  increased  by  al¬ 
most  half  while  the  population  expanded 
less  than  one  fourth.  ★  Great  Northern 
developments  for  making  better  news¬ 
print  are  now  used  around  the  world. 
Example:  the  Great  Northern  wood 
grinder,  which  speeds  conversion  of  logs 
to  pulp,  quickens  the  whole  papermak¬ 
ing  process. 

GREAT  NORTHERN 

PAPER  COMPANY 

For  details  of  recent  developments 


in  our  newsprint  production. 


War,  peace,  politics... business 
and  pleasure... life  and  death- 
the  whole  wide  world  winds  up 
on  paper  every  day.  Tons  of 
paper.  Our  job  is  making  that' 
paper.  And  keeping  the  cost  loW| 
enough  so  publishers  can  make 
the  news  something  everyone 
can  afford.  We’re  the  largest  in- 
dependent  U.S.  supplier  of 
newsprint.  And  we’ve  steadily 
improved  the  quality.  Every  day 
we  make  a  mountain  of  paper 
five  miles  high.  For  catalogs.  For 
paperback  books.  For  tele-' 
phone  directories.  For  ideas. 


write  to  Dept.  E2K2,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036  For  people. 


FLORIDA 

Industry  Breaking 
Tourism  Dependence 

By  James  Russell 


The  tourist  is  still  king  in 
Florida  but  his  role  as  the  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  the  state’s  ex¬ 
panding  economy  is  under  con¬ 
stant  challenge. 

Industry  is  moving  into  the 
Sunshine  State  at  an  accelerat¬ 
ing  pace.  The  state  has  regis¬ 
tered  a  net  gain  of  more  than  a 
million  new  residents  in  the  past 
five  years,  lifting  the  population 
to  an  estimated  six  million. 
While  many  are  retirees,  the 
senior  citizens  are  balanced  off 
by  thousands  of  young  electron¬ 
ics  engineers,  corporate  execu¬ 
tives  and  production  workers. 


Florida’s  new  economic  boom 
is  broadly  based,  encompassing 
traditional  factors  like  tourism 
and  agriculture  as  well  as  rela¬ 
tive  newcomers  like  manufac¬ 
turing,  movie-making,  insur¬ 
ance,  nuclear  power  and  finance. 

Diverse  Industry 

Some  familiar  names,  both 
personal  and  corporate,  thread 
through  the  fabric  of  the  new 
business  growth  in  Florida. 

Walt  Disney  has  tied  up  30,- 
000  acres  of  land  near  Orlando 
for  a  super-sized  tourist  attrac¬ 
tion.  Jackie  Gleason’s  Miami 


Beach-based  television  show 
symbolizes  an  emerging  enter¬ 
tainment  production  industry 
ranging  from  TV  commercials 
to  full-length  movies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  invested  heavily  in  South 
Florida  land  through  purchase 
of  controlling  stock  in  the 
sprawling  Arvida  Corp.  Another 
blue  chip  industrial  name,  West- 
inghouse,  joined  this  swing  to 
Florida  investment  by  acquiring 
Coral  Ridge  Properties  of  Fort 
Lauderdale  a  few  months  ago. 

Dow  Chemical’s  recent  deci¬ 
sion  to  set  up  a  Latin  American 
headquarters  in  the  Miami  area 
typifies  a  growing  trend  toward 
establishment  of  white-collar 
service  facilities  in  Florida  to 
administer  Latin  markets.  At 
the  same  time,  several  insurance 
firms,  including  the  giant  Mu¬ 
tual  of  Omaha,  announced  plans 
for  new  regional  headquarters 
in  Florida. 

Bendix,  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  and  RCA 
represent  new  electronics  indus- 
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Bated  on  Fentreti  Group  Newspaper  Market 
DELIVERED  —  20%  Population  Penetration 
Tablet  —  from  SRDS  Newspaper  Circ.  Analysis  66-67 

Texas'  "better  half'  is  4  times 

as  big  as  the  other  half! 

81  %  of  the  Population  •  80%  of  the  Retail  Sales 

(Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  1966  Marketing  Book) 


150,000 -Daily 
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try  expansion  in  Florida.  The 
former  two  have  new  pl  int* 
either  completed  or  projected 
while  RCA  is  adding  to  ib-  es¬ 
tablished  computer  production 
facilities  near  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Aerospace  Buildup 

So  rapid  have  these  indu.strial 
gains  occurred  that  they  have 
almost  overshadowed  the  spec¬ 
tacular  growth  in  and  around 
Cape  Kennedy,  where  the 
world’s  largest  building  has  just 
been  completed  to  assemble 
America’s  moon  rocket.  Aero¬ 
space  companies  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  buildup  of  facilities 
and  personnel  in  the  Cocoa  area 
in  advance  of  the  planned  1969 
manned  excursion  to  the  moon. 

The  growing  popularity  of  air 
travel  has  brought  a  wave  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  jet  maintenance  and 
overhaul  facilities  of  such  trunk 
carriers  as  Eastern,  National 
and  Pan  American  in  Miami. 

Kerr-McGee  and  Michigan 
Chemical  are  two  comparative 
newcomers  to  Central  Florida’s 
phosphate  industry,  which  cur¬ 
rently  is  enjoying  a  $100-millior 
expansion  embracing  perhaps  a 
dozen  big  corporations.  I 

While  diversification  grows  in 
Florida,  two  old  standbys — tour¬ 
ism  and  agriculture— continue 
to  flourish  as  well.  The  state’s 
citrus  industry  is  in  a  boom 
period,  based  largely  on  the 
popularity  of  frozen  orange 
juice,  and  the  tourist  trader 
which  already  set  records  this 
year,  is  creating  a  steady  need 
for  new  facilities. 

• 

Stepping  Up  to  Daily 
With  Free  and  Paid 

Tucson 

The  Tucson  American,  estab- 1 
lished  in  June  1965  as  a  con-f 
trolled  circulation  weekly,  is 
going  daily  Nov.  17.  Publi.shed 
on  Wedne^ays,  the  paper  goes 
to  about  90,000  homes  in  the 
area. 

Publisher  Evan  Mecham  said 
Wednesday  free  delivery  will  be  * 
continued  but  other  editions, 
daily  except  Saturday,  will  be 
delivered  on  a  paid  basis  at  45c 
a  week.  Some  street  sales  are 
anticipated. 

Mecham  said  it  will  be  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  with  news  supplied  by 
United  Press  International,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
and  Reuters. 

Dick  Williams,  editor  of  the 
American  since  its  inception,  is 
a  former  editorial  staffer  with 
20  years  service  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  its  news  serv¬ 
ice. 

Robert  Kirkpatrick  has  joined 
the  American  staff  as  circulation 
manager  from  a  similar  post 
with  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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IVUTHENTIC  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  GREENVILLE  NEWS-PIEDMONT’S  9-COUNTY  COVERAGE  OF 


GREENVILLE 


SOUTH  CAROLINA’S  GREATEST  BUSINESS-INDUSTRIAL  MARKET 


.  .  .  including  America’s  huge  textile  Industry  now  in  its  greatest 
up-surge  of  new  building,  expansion  and  employment 


THE  GREENVILLE  NEWS-PIEDMONT  COMPANY  is  now  in  a  $2-million  dollar 
expansion  program  to  serve  its  growing  market  even  better* 

The  Greenville  News  ranks  first  in  the  United  States  among  all  morning  news¬ 
papers  with  40,000  or  more  circulation  in  percentage  of  coverage  in  its  metro¬ 
politan  area,  with  71.0%  coverage  of  the  79,130  households  with  56,196 
circulation  in  its  metropolitan  area  (Greenville  and  Pickens  Counties).  Data 
from  NCA,  August,  1966. 


For  the  complete  story  of  our 
market,  write  now  for  our 
1966  -  67  brochure.  Address 
these  newspapers,  or  WARD- 
GRIFFITH  CO.,  our  national 
representatives. 


center.  In  the  extension  divisior 
alone,  thousands  of  personb  wil 
upg^rade  and  update  their  oM 
skills  and  knowledge. 

And  industry  here  apparent^ 


recognizes  the  value  of  the  t  raia 
ing  provided  at  the  center.  .Many 
companies  reward  those  worken 
who  attend  Greenville  TEC  ^ 
giving  them  better  jobs  an^ 
higher  pay. 

Greenville  TEC  has  had  un¬ 
usual  growth.  This  fall,  the  coj. 
ter  will  offer  the  greatest  rangt 
and  number  of  courses  yet.  Full. 

almosl 


The  Greenville  Technical  Education  Center 


enrollment 

doubled  and  two  completely  new 
divisions,  adult  education  and 
college  parallel,  have  begun. 

A  total  of  nine  new  progrrami 
were  added  this  year,  represent¬ 
ing  the  largest  number  in  any 
vances  in  the  last  decade  that  one  year.  When  Greenville  TEC 
the  technologist  and  the  skilled  opened  in  1962,  only  seven  pro¬ 
worker  are  a  vital — and  there-  grams  were  offered  in  all — and 
fore  prominent — part  of  manu-  in  only  two  divisions, 
factoring.  Seventeen  programs  have  beer 

The  great  business  and  indus-  added,  bringing  to  24  the  num- 
trial  growth  of  Greenville  has  her  now  available  to  area  resi-j 
been  no  accident.  Industry  dents, 
leaders  in  this  section  readily  -i-i.  m  m 

admit  that  technical  education 

has  been  a  key  to  the  emergence  This  fall,  Greenville  TEC  offi-| 
of  Greenville  as  a  modern  cials  announced  that  they 
metropolis.  And  an  analogy  can  completed  the  TEC  campu  | 


Education  Center 
Upgrades  Industry 


Greenville,  S.  C.  school  for  higher  learning  in  the 
Six  people  were  stopped  on  sense  that  a  college  is.  Instead, 
Greenville’s  Main  Street  re-  it  is  one  that  identifies  with  the 
cently  and  asked,  “What  has  public  schools  of  the  county, 
been  the  greatest  advancement  Greenville  TEC  is  grades  13 
made  in  education  here?”  or  14.  But  unlike  ordinary  col- 

Four  of  the  six  answered,  lege,  technical  training  gives  the 
“Greenville  TEC.”  student  a  specialty  during  those 

If  this  sampling  of  opinion  is  one  or  two  years, 
an  accurate  gauge,  it  indicates  He  is  not  bothered  by  unre- 
that  many  of  the  people  of  the  lated  subjects.  He  gets  the  “meat 
area  are  proudly  aware  that  and  potatoes”  of  his  field  and  is 
Greenville  TEC  has  made  out-  not  troubled  by  the  “side  dishes” 
standing  contributions  to  the  common  to  most  college  curricu- 
local  field  of  education.  lums. 

Greenville  Technical  Educa-  Technical  education  is  new. 
tion  Center  is  not  an  ordinary  It’s  new  not  only  in  Greenville 


roanoke,  Virginia 


proved  test  market 


workers  from  other  states,  much  of  “Dateline:  Today”  had  thf 
to  the  chagrin  of  local  leaders.  full  support  of  business  ari' 
With  Greenville  TEC,  how-  industry,  said  W.  J.  Truesdalf 
ever,  the  area  stood  ready  to  advertising  director,  who  note- 
train  the  skilled  men  and  women  there  were  9,533  inches  of  ad 
needed  by  an  expanding  indus-  — none  smaller  than  a  half-page 
trial  economy.  And  with  this  • 

deterrent  remov^,  new  indus-  Moeller’s  Resignation  ' 
try  has  moved  in  and  created  »  .  c 

one  of  the  greatest  booms  in  Awaits  Successor 
local  historj\  lowA  CiTV 

...  j  -  The  resignation  of  Prof.  Lest  > 

Alda  Old  and  iNew  Companies  /-■  n  j-  t  tv 

G.  Moeller  as  director  of  trv 

Existing  industry  has  been  University  of  Iowa  School  of 
served  by  Greenville  TEC  much  Journalism,  to  be  effective  whenj 
more  than  new  industry,  how-  a  successor  is  named,  was  an-i 
ever.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  nounced  Nov.  1. 
center  is  to  aid  the  companies  Professor  Moeller,  62,  said  hf 
already  established  here.  Em-  wanted  to  be  able  to  devote  more| 


Roanoke 

A 


^  Success  meets  the  Test 
^  in  the  test  market  proved 
both  typical,  and  ideal,  in 
the  Roanoke,  metropolitan 
Orep,  isolated  from  competing 
markets  and  meeting  many  of 
^  the  criteria  for  reliable  test  market 
^  selection,  any  test  is  bound  to  prove 
^  conclusive.  Study  facts,  figures 
and  comparisons  in  our  new  Facts 
Booklet.  For  your  free  copy,  write 
our  General  Advertising  Departnvent, 


ployes  of  these  firms  crowd  into  time  to  teaching,  and  to  research 
the  classrooms  and  laboratories  and  writing,  as  a  faculty  mem- 
each  night  to  take  advantage  of  ber  at  the  school, 
the  training  made  available  to  He  has  served  as  director  since 
them.  July  1,  1947,  and  has  been  s 

This  year,  about  11,000  per-  faculty  member  since  September 
sons  will  take  courses  at  the  1946.  > 
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R«pr*t*nl«d  by  Sowyar-Ferguson-Wolker  Co. 


^  lorida  Power  &  Light  Company  extends  greetings  to  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  convention  at 
Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

Truth  is  the  greatest  weapon  for  Freedom  —  and  the  most 
powerful  expression  of  truth  a  nation  can  boast  is  its  free  prefes. 

America’s  independent  newspapers,  printing  the  truth,  are 
vigilant  sentinels  against  the  progressive  encroachment  of 
bureaucracy  . . .  and  the  dangers  of  creeping  socialism. 

As  a  taxpaying,  investor  -  owned  electric  company,  we 
proudly  champion  the  free  enterprise  system  which  has  built 
the  immense  productive  power  of  America. 

We  salute  the  Press,  guardians  of  our  liberties  under  a 
democracy.  More  power  to  you! 


} 


¥rE 
TO  SEE 


That’s  why  we  hope 
you’ll  call  us  anytime 
Coast  Line  figures  in  your 
news  or  feature  stories. 

We’d  love  to  fill  you  in  on 
like  celebrities’  arrivals 
and  departures.  Special  trains. 

Innovations  in  passenger 
or  freight  service. 

News  about  industrial  development. 

Any  news  you  want. 

Just  call:  Donald  T.  Martin,  Assistant  Vice  President, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad.  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Telephone:  904  3i}3-201 1. 


ATLANTIC 
COAST  LINE 
RAILROAD 
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OKLAHOMA 

World  Trade  Center 
In  U.S.  Heartland 

By  Gilbert  Hill 


With  completion  of  a  new  $10 
million-plus  Will  Rogers  Airport 
facility,  Oklahoma  launches  a 
!  major  bid  to  become  the  world 
trade  center  of  the  American 
\  heartland. 

'  There  is  more  than  a  hope 
!  already  involved.  A  count  of 
I  Oklahoma’s  most  recent  manu¬ 
facturers’  directory  shows  more 
i  than  400  firms  involved,  at  least 
I  to  some  extent,  in  export. 

A  recently  locate  customs 
office  in  Oklahoma  City  has 
shown  sensational  growth,  and 
there  is  an  “Oklahoma  City 
Foreign  Trade  Club”  with  more 
1  than  125  members. 

Export  by  air  is  a  natural 
I  development  of  the  industrial 
I  growth  here,  sparked  of  course 
I  by  the  Oklahoma  City  Air  Ma- 
I  terial  Command  (Tinker  field), 
!  which  now  has  more  than  25,000 
I  employes  with  an  annual  payroll 
in  excess  of  $175  million. 

I  Global  Service 

The  base  services  the  Air 
Force  around  the  world  from 
huge  warehouses,  maintains  and 
modifies  planes,  and  keeps  the 
folks  back  home  informed  from 
the  “Home  Town  News”  center 
of  the  service. 

Tinker  has  been  absorbing 
both  the  work  and  the  personnel 
of  bases  being  closed  down  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

An  annual  compilation  of 
“capital  expenditures”  for  local 
busii^ess  expansion  made  by  the 
research  division  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  shown  a  gain 
every  year  for  10  years,  last 
year  reaching  a  total  of  $326.2 
million,  compared  with  321.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  1964.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1966  expenditures 
reached  $136.2  million,  compared 
with  $129.8  million  in  the  first 
half  of  1965. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
center  for  training  of  control 
personnel,  and  servicing  the 
equipment,  of  FAA  around  the 
world  is  in  Oklahoma  City,  and 
is  expected  to  expand  rapidly  as 
part  of  the  new  transportation 
department. 

Employment  Gains 

But  Oklahoma  City  is  also  the 
home  of  Aero-Commander,  which 
doubled  employment  last  year  to 
a  total  of  about  2,000;  of  West¬ 
ern  Electric  Co.,  with  an  em¬ 


ployment  of  more  than  5,400 
and  a  rapidly  expanding  Gen 
eral  Electric  facility  with  2,0(n 
employes  now. 

This  is  the  “electronic-avia 
tion”  center  background  whkr 
has  sparked  interest  in  foreigi 
export  by  firms  making  every 
thing  from  air  conditioning,  t 
farm  machinery,  to  westerr 
clothing,  not  to  mention  petrol 
eum,  wheat,  and  livestock  prod 
ucts. 

It  has  brought  at  least  thre< 
air  freight  foreign  trade  for 
warding  offices  to  Oklahoma  Cit; 
within  the  past  year,  who  wii 
have  the  advantage  of  a  new 
$6.5  million  air  terminal  build 
ing,  with  a  minimum  estimate: 
other  improvements  of  $3.5  mil 
lion  in  runways,  lighting,  etc. 

And  when  that  is  complete  ' 
there  will  be  room  for  developj 
ment  of  the  air  freight  termin 
between  the  new  Will  Rogerf 
Passenger  terminal  and  FAA  o: 
older  airport  which  has  runways 
which  have  been  completely  adt- 
quate  for  the  largest  planes  tha; 
fly  so  far. 

• 

Onetime  Basement 
Publisher  Cited 

HarrisbitkI 

Tom  T.  Andrews  Jr.,  pul>| 
Usher,  New  Bethlehem  Leader- 
Vindicator,  has  been  awarded! 
the  1966  Distinguished  Servicej 
Award  for  a  weekly  publishe’^ 
by  the  Pennsylvania  NewspaperV 
Publishers’  Association.  [ 

PNPA  vicepresident  RoberJ 
N.  Wilt,  publisher,  Muncy  hum 
inary,  presented  Andrews  witlj 
a  plaque  in  recognition  of  hi: 
“long  and  meritorious  servicfj 
to  the  newspaper  profession  an 
his  community.”  i 

Andrews  first  became  inter ^ 
ested  in  newspapers  at  the  agt 
of  12  when  he  produced  an  ama 
teur  publication,  using  hii 
father’s  typewriter  and  a  dupf 
Heating  machine  in  a  basemen 
printing  shop  in  his  home.  Wher 
it  outgrew  these  quarters,  thfj. 
print  shop  was  moved  to 
downtown  location. 

In  1947,  after  completion  o| 
enlistment  in  the  U.S.  Navy^ 
he  purchased  the  Leader- Vindi 
cator  and  in  1954,  he  bough: 
the  Rimberaburg  Record,  Eai' 
Brady  Review  and  Parker 
Phoenix  and  then  merged  thes«| 
papers  into  one  publication,  thi 
Record. 
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Meet  The  Newest  Member 

The  Growing 
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AFM  GIVES  ADVERTISERS 
MORE  COVERAGE... 

350,000  Homes  every  week  os  the  Magazine 
Supplement  to  20  Florida  Newspapers  plus  2  in 
the  Bahamas. 

FLEXIBILITY  . . . 

3  SEPARATE  EDITIONS.  108,900  in  North¬ 
west  Florida,  152,000  in  Central  Florida  and 
91,100  in  Southeast  Florida.  Buy  One,  Two  or 
All! 

EXPOSURE  .  . . 

Full  7-Day  Exposure  Through  AFM's  Zoned 
Weekly  TV  Program  Listing! 

READABILITY  .  .  . 

Written  for  and  about  Florida  and  Floridians .  .  . 
the  only  such  publication  in  the  Sunshine  state 
and  reader  surveys  prove  they  love  it. 


Florida 


Orlando  Evening  Star 

Central  Florida's  Lorgest  Afternoon  Doily  Hos  Selected  Florido 
Mogozine  As  Their  Weekly  Supplement.  Effective  Jonuory  1, 
1967,  oil  Florido  Will  Be  Corried  By  The  Stor's  35,000  Soturdoy 
Afternoon  Circulotion,  Bringing  AFM's  Central  Florida  Coveroge 
To  152,000 


NOW... 
Meet  The 
Entire  AFM 
Group...  I 
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A  John  H.  Perry  Publication 

Central  Office  108  Eott  8th  Street,  Ocolo,  Florido  Phone  (904)  629-7178 
Publisher . . .  W.  Ralph  Sanders  Editor.. .William  S.  Gentry 

Advertising  Director . . .  Chuck  Wallace 
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DAILY  ★NEWS 

Mississippi's  First  Newspapers 
Represented  by  the 
KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 

Co  C-n.r.  WJTV  (TV,  WSII  (Rodio) 


IS  DODBL 


NATIONAL  AVERAGE 


HIsforIc  Preservation  Project  a  few  blocks  from  the  Mobile  Press-Register  Building  | 

-m  yr  ■■  TT-^  the  home  of  the  Mobile  Sym- 

IH  phony — which,  with  its  third 

iTXtJUIJ.C  1-illf^ljUX  sold-out  season  at  hand,  is  fo; 

the  first  time  employing  a  cor* 

r  1 J  J  IVT  full-time  musicians  for  3i 

lh0  UlQ  and  IMew 

Also  the  home  of  the  Mobile 

By  John  Fay  Opera  Guild,  a  successful  pio 

neer  among  community  operai- 

If  some  artist  of  2000  A.D.  is  Historic  Mobile  Preservation  So-  and  a  Civic  Ballet  which  may  <i 
commissioned  to  paint  a  mural  ciety,  started  things.  It  won  may  not  survive, 
symbolizing  the  sometimes  hec-  some  and  lost  some.  Notable  Across  the  street  the  city  re 
tic  changes  of  the  1950’s  and  victories  were  obtaining  Oak-  constructed  brick  by  brick  s 
60’s  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  he  will  leigh  plantation  house  about  a  charming  19th  century  fn* 
be  faced  with  creating  a  strange  mile  from  downtown  to  operate  house,  with  a  cupola  and  ball 
montage.  as  Mobile’s  tourist-oriented  “of-  room  upstairs,  as  a  fire  museui; 

Superhighways  and  supertun-  ficial  antebellum  mansion”  and  with  old  engines  and  equipment 
nels  may  well  be  entwined  with  persuading  several  businesses  and  a  curator.  Beside  it,  alsc 
the  coils  of  a  tuba  in  the  Mobile  and  institutions  to  renovate  and  razed  in  the  Urban  Renew .i 
Symphony.  Antebellum  struc-  use  iron  lace  encrusted  old  area  and  rebuilt,  is  what  sonn 
tures  of  slave-made  brick  must  homes  as  offices.  say  was  Mobile’s  first  telegidp! 

somehow  be  shown  contending  All  this  was  accomplished 

with  stainless  steel  and  alumi-  only  some  city  aid,  but  in  ^  group  known  as  the  Ar 

num.  The  back-ground  will  have  1962— about  the  time  a  $10  mil-  Patrons  League  leases  this  fo’ 
to  include  the  smokestacks  of  ijon  Municipal  Auditorium-The-  ^  token  sum  from  the  city  aii'; 
industry,  artists  at  work,  bull-  ater  comnlex  was  becrun  as  the  operates  a  gift  and  art  shuj 
dozers,  Mardi  Gras  parades  and  hub  cJf  a  multi-block  Urban  Re-  to  the  Mobile  Arj 

antique  fire  engines.  newal  project— a  citv  ordinance  ^“I’t  ' 

If  truth  prevails,  this  future  established  the  Mobile  Historic  ®  sprawling  city  park.  . 
artist  will  not  be  faulted,  for  all  Development  Commission  and  CamDaian  for  the  Arts  ! 

these  elements  and  more  are  in-  created  two  historic  districts  in 

volved  in  Mobile’s  cultural  which  certain  old  structures  Mobile  Housing  Board  offir- 

catching-up  and  a  striving  to  have  to  be  preserved  witbin  the  same  area  match  the  ol' 

save  the  best  of  the  old  while  limits  of  practicality  and  new  architectural  scheme.  An  his 
promoting  the  new.  constmction  has  to  conform  to  toric  house  nearby,  given  to  th  . 

an  “oldtime”  look.  Junior  League,  houses  the  Allie  1 

rcserva  .on  .  .ely  ^  revolving  fund  for  the  pur-  ^rts  Council,  one  of  the  first  s,-  ’ 

Take  historic  preser\’ation.  pose  was  set  up  recently.  Con-  ^even  in  the  country  to  at , 

Although  Mobile  was  founded  in  tributions  have  not  reached  the  succeed  with  a  unite 

1711,  fire,  natural  decay  and  g^l  r$150,Soo  but  campaign  for  the  a.l- 

■some  lack  of  general  interest  in  proximately  $70  000  incidentally,  the  symphon\  ' 

the  very  old  left  it,  by  World  ’  '  prime  hope  with  that  big  nev 

War  II,  with  few  architectural  Downtown  Develt^ment  budget. 

treasures  dating  from  before  *  i„f  v,ac  in  +1,^.  Embellishing  the  “new  lool^ 

the  1850’s.  Many  structures  ^  ^  happen^  in  the  ^  luxury  inotr 

from  that  period  and  scattered  5°“*^  years,  much  of  it  on  ^hich  was  fashioned  from  tw 

older  examples  were  con.sidered  HtiTr*  7oda^  homes,  and  a  five-t..,, 

worth  .saving,  not  only  locally,  I'^e  most  cities  today,  motor  hotel  which  is  unu. 

but  by  national  architectural  sorely  needed  a  shot  in  the  arm.  construction, 
surveys.  The  10,000  .seat  auditorium  A  Spanish  plaza  with  artifact- 

A  highly  vocal  organization,  its  attached  1,900  seat  thea-  from  a  sister  city  in  Spain  i 
largely  of  women,  called  the  ter  are  very  much  in  business,  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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Mississippi’s  metropolitan 
trade  center — and  capital 
city — ranks  10th  national¬ 
ly  in  growth  of  buying  in¬ 
come  for  the  period  1960- 
1965*.  Median  family  buy¬ 
ing  income  is  now  $8,288 
compared  with  $7,989  na¬ 
tionally.  Jackson's  gain  in 
the  5-year  period  is  37.8% 
or  double  the  national  gain 
of  18.8%. 

Dominant  in  Jackson — and 
reaching  into  all  82  Missis¬ 
sippi  counties — the  Clarion 
Ledger-Jackson  Daily  News 
are  your  best  newspaper 
buys  for  selling  prospering 
Mississippi  families. 


’Sdlat  Management 
'Survey  of  Buying  Power" 
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PALM  BEACH  COUNTY 


Huh  of  Floridans  Fabulous  Grou  t li  Area 


The  automated  procedures  at  our  West  Palm  Beach  headquarter^ 
are  yours  to  inspect  during  your  stay  in  Southeast  Florida. 


PERRY  FLORIDA  NEWSPAPERS 


•  Palm  Beach  Post 

•  Palm  Beach  Times 

•  Palm  Beach  Post  -  Times 

•  Pensacola  Journal 

•  Pensacola  News 

•  Pensacola  News  -  Journal 

•  Panama  City  News 

•  Panama  City  Herald 

•  Panama  City  News  -  Herald 

•  Ocala  Star-Banner 

•  (Fort  Walton  Beach)  Playground  Daily  News 


•  (Melbourne)  The  Daily  Times 

•  DeLand  Sun  News 

•  Fort  Pierce  News  Tribune 

•  Polotko  Daily  News 

•  (Leesburg)  The  Daily  Commercial 

•  Jackson  County  Floridan 

•  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 

•  Palm  Beach  Life  Magazine 

•  Lake  City  Reporter  , 

•  Sebring  News 

•  Gadsden  County  Times 


•  (Eustis)  Lake  Region  News 

•  Belle  Glode  Herold 

•  Freeport  News  (Grand  Bahamas) 

•  New  Smyrna  Beach  News 

•  Kissimmee  Gazette 

•  Fernandina  Beach  News  leader 

•  Avon  Pork  Sun 

•  (Tavares)  Lake  County  Citizen 

•  (Delray  Beach)  News- Journal 

•  The  DeBary-Deltona  Enterprise 

•  All  Florida  Magazine 


PERRY  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES: 

JOHN  H.PERRY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

19  Weft  44th  St.  New  York  36.  New  York 
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CORAL  GABLES 


So  are  we.  We  meet  about 
260  deadlines  a  day. 
That’s  how  many  flights 
we  operate  daily. 

Deadlines  are  vital  to  you. 
But  our  deadlines — on- 
time  departures — are 
important  to  us,  too. 

Next  time  your  assign¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  flight 
deadline,  give  us  a  call. 

We  are  a  transcontinental 
carrier  serving  all  three 
coasts  of  the  nation — 
East,  Gulf  and  West. 

Check  your  dateline. 

Then  check  National. 
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Mobile  Project 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


I  part  of  the  auditorium.  Even 
i  The  Mobile  Press  Register  park- 
j  ing  lot  has  been  made  to  con¬ 
form  as  much  as  a  parking  lot 
can. 

Despite  the  city’s  hand  in  all 
this,  private  enterprise  could  be 
called  the  key  to  all.  The  other 
historic  area,  to  the  north  of 
downtown  and  a  gas-lit  section 
of  swank  apartments  in  old 
structures,  some  with  court¬ 
yards,  had  its  start  and  much  of 
its  follow-through  as  a  private 
development. 

A  few  expensive  town  houses 
are  beginning  to  pop  up  be¬ 
tween  what  are  little  more  than 
shacks  near  the  auditorium. 
Previously  the  trend  of  better 
!  residences  has  been  ever  away 
1  from  the  river. 

\  None  of  this  change  has  come 
I  without  its  setbacks. 

\  Money  Short 

Hard  pressed  for  money,  the 
I  city  commission  this  year 
slashed  back  funds  for  Art  Gal¬ 
lery  and  museum  projects.  The 
fire  museum  was  closed.  Now 
there  is  talk  of  reopening  part 
time.  Plans  call  for  a  museum 
in  the  130-year  old  former  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  (just  replaced 
with  a  modem  structure),  but 
money  is  short  and  exhibits  are 
crowded  into  a  room  in  the  City 
Hall,  itself  an  historic  structure 
and  said  likely  to  crumble  when 
I  new  tunnels  in  the  interstate 
I  highway  system  are  started. 

I  Regardless  of  rulings  by  the 
I  Historic  Development  Commis- 
]  sion,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  per- 
I  sons  or  businesses  to  undertake 
j  expensive  renovation  of  historic 
I  buildings.  This  leaves  eyesores 
i  — some  squarely  in  front  of  the 
!  new  auditorium.  Other  historic 
I  buildings  are  in  the  path  of  the 
I  scheduled  Interstate  10  down¬ 
town  interchange.  Their  fate  is 
in  question. 

Civic  leaders  are  working  on 
these  matters.  The  Mobile  Press 
Register  has  supported  the  his¬ 
toric  preservation  movement 
with  a  cautioning  editorial  hand 
against  overspending.  The  arts 
and  their  problems  get  full  and 
sympathetic  treatment  in  these 
newspapers. 

• 

Church  Editor  Cited 

Seattle 

Edwin  J.  Mitchell,  church  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  was  honored  Oct.  21  as 
distinguished  layman  by  the 
General  Council  of  the  Synod 
of  Washington-Alaska,  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A. 


Richmond  Company 
On  10%  Profit  Margin 


A  higher  rate  of  earnings  is 
expected  to  materialize  for  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  Inc.  from  an 
$8  million  investment  in  plant 
expansion  and  modernization. 

This  would  mean,  according 
to  an  investment  appraisal  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
firm  of  Wheat  &  Co.,  that  the 
net  profit  margin  will  rise  above 
the  10%  level. 

In  1965,  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  netted  10.4%  on  $36.7 
million  revenues.  Despite  an  8% 
increase  in  revenues  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  higher 
costs  in  overtime  and  accelerated 
depreciation  in  Richmond  opera¬ 
tions  held  per  share  earnings  to 
a  rise  of  only  3%%. 

Efliciencies  Realized 

Contributing  to  the  favorable 
side  of  the  picture  was  the 
Tampa  operations  with  an  11% 
increase  in  net  income  due 
largely  to  efficiencies  in  a  $2 
million  modernization  program. 

The  Wheat  &  Co.  report  an¬ 
alyzes  the  earnings  potential  of 
RMI  in  the  light  of  public  stock 
participation.  The  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Richmond  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publishes  the  Times-Dis- 
patch  and  News  Leader  and 
owns  WRNL  radio  stations  in 
Richmond.  It  holds  52.2%  of  the 
Tribune  Company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
the  Tampa  Times  and  operates 
WFLA  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  A  subsidiary  publishes  the 
weekly  Largo  Sentinel. 

The  Richmond  papers  had  $4 
million  revenue  from  circulation 
in  1965  while  the  Tampa  papers 
brought  in  almost  $3  million.  In 
advertising  revenue,  Richmond 
had  $10.3  million  from  display 
and  $2.7  million  from  classified. 
Tampa  reported  $8.2  million 
from  display  and  $2.7  million 
from  classified. 

The  radio  stations  in  Rich¬ 
mond  are  merely  “self-support¬ 
ing”  and  those  in  Tampa  are 
profitable  but  don’t  contribute 
materially  to  the  earnings  of  the 
Tribune. 

Television  .Share 

Television  is  a  different  story. 
WFLA  at  Tampa-St.  Petersburg 
accounted  for  39%  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company’s  total  earnings. 
The  station  netted  $1.4  million 
of  the  $3.6  million  reported  for 
the  company. 

The  Tampa  Division  of  RMI 
is  shown  to  have  net  a  profit 
margin  of  10.1%  on  nearly  $19 


million  revenue  in  1965,  whiU 
the  Richmond  Division  had  a  ne: 
profit  margin  of  10.7%  on  rearlv 
$18  million  revenue. 

Wheat  &  Co.  compared  this 
record  with  the  6.8%  profit  mar 
gin  of  the  diversified  Times  Mir 
ror  Co.,  3.6%  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company,  5%  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  8.791 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
9.5%  of  Federated  Publications 
and  6.4%  of  the  Hartford 
Times. 


S.C.  Group  Buys 
Paper  In  Texas 

Palestine,  Toxa- 

A  group  that  publishes  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Her 
aid  has  purchased  controllinr 
interest  in  the  Palestine  Herald 
Press. 

Wayne  C.  Sellers,  a  native 
Texan  who  has  been  publishe; 
at  Rock  Hill,  comes  here  to  b 
publisher,  succeeding  W.  Lama; 
Hamilton,  co-owner,  who  sold  hi 
interest. 

Stockholders  in  the  new  corpo 
ration  include  Lamar  Hamilton': 
brother,  C.  Lester  Hamilton,  wht 
is  president  and  editor.  Others 
are:  Sellers;  Talbot  Patrick. 
Wayne  Patrick,  Robert  W 
Brown  and  Robert  D.  Evans,  of 
Rock  Hill. 

Talbot  Patrick  has  resumed 
the  title  of  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Hill  paper  and  his  son,  Wayne 
is  president  of  the  Herald  Pub 
lishing  Co. 

The  transaction  was  handle< 
by  George  J.  Cooper  of  Allei 
Kander  and  Associates. 

Iowa  Daily’s  M.E. 

Buys  Indiana  Paper 

Ernie  Eschbach,  formerly  o! 
Oelwein,  Iowa,  is  the  new  pub 
lisher  of  the  News-Journal 
North  Manchester,  Ind.  Mrs 
Roland  Schmedel  was  the  seller 
The  paper  is  a  semi-weekly,  on< 
of  the  two  publication  in  Wab 
ash  County.  The  buliding  anc 
commercial  printing  busines: 
were  included  in  the  transactioi 
which  was  handled  by  the  I.arrt 
Towe  Agency  of  Winter  Park 
Fla. 

Eschbach  for  the  last  15  year 
has  been  the  managing  edito! 
of  the  Oelwein  Daily  Register 
in  Iowa. 
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Greatness 
only  comes  with 

the  years  of 
service. 

We  suffered  in  the  30's,  we  prospered  in  the  60's  just  as  our  readers  did. 
We  grew,  we  saw  new  industries  come,  new  faces,  new  names,  and  still 
we  kept  with  our  purpose  to  give  our  readers  the  most  complete  news¬ 
paper  with  the  most  news  of  our  area,  our  country  and  the  world.  We 
have  tried  to  make  these 

The  Greatest  Newspapers 
in  Florida! 


(!i>rlanbo 

'puliufl-i>tar 

ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


SENTINEL  Morning  and  Sunday Evening  Florida  SlMagazine 


$7  MILUON  GIFT 

Jesse  H.  Jones  Hall 
Focal  Point  for  City 


Houston,  Texas 

Even  though  Houston  Endow¬ 
ment  Inc.,  the  foundation  which 
owns  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
made  a  gift  of  the  Jesse  H. 
Jones  Hall  for  the  Performing 
Arts  to  the  City  of  Houston,  the 
Chronicle  went  right  down  the 
middle  in  its  editorial  viewpoint. 

After  the  opening  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  Houston  Symphony, 
the  rival  Houston  Post  was 
happy  with  the  acoustics. 

But  the  Chronicle  still  wasn’t 
satisfied. 

Ann  Holmes,  Chronicle  Fine 
Arts  editor,  noted  a  brightness 
in  the  sound  of  the  hall — some¬ 
thing  like  having  too  much 
treble  in  a  hi  fi  set.  Miss  Holmes 
kept  after  it  until  corrections 
were  made. 

This  was  typical  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  coverage  of  Jones  Hall 
since  it  was  first  announced  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Houston  City 
Council  in  June,  1962. 

A  Very  Secret  Thing 

The  Chronicle  did  not  even  get 
a  clean  beat  on  the  news  story 
announcing  Jones  Hall. 

“We  barely  made  it  in  the 
Late  Street  and  Night  Markets 
editions,”  Miss  Holmes  recalls. 
“It  was  a  very  secret  thing.  Our 
editor  knew  enough  about  it  in 
advance  to  send  me  to  the  City 
Council  meeting  that  morning. 


but  no  one  had  any  real  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  was  given  a  little  inkling 
of  what  was  to  happen  and  that 
is  all.” 

“There  was  no  advance  spec¬ 
ulation,  no  buzz  about  it.  'This 
was  a  clean  deal  and  there  were 
no  favorites  played  with  the 
Chronicle,”  Miss  Holmes  said. 

John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Building  Committee  for 
the  Jones  Hall,  said  secrecy  was 
necessary  because  no  one  was 
sure  how  much  the  Hall  would 
cost. 

“There  was  no  point  in  talking 
about  .something  you  might  not 
be  able  to  do,”  Jones  added.  At 
the  time  the  gift  was  announced, 
Jones  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Houston  Endowment 
and  president  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  He  has  since  resigned 
both  posts. 

“We  had  a  great  deal  of  co¬ 
operation  from  the  Chronicle 
.staff  in  supporting  Jones  Hall,” 
he  said.  “Their  positive  point  of 
view  and  coverage  of  news 
events  helped  encourage  the 
project  as  we  went  along.” 

City  ‘All  Charged  Up* 

Jones  felt  that  the  Hall  gave 
the  community  a  focal  point. 

“It  wasn’t  just  the  cultural 
community  that  benefited,” 
Jones  explained.  “Jones  Hall 
gave  us  something  that  the  whole 


city  pulled  together  on  to  make 
the  opening  a  success.” 

“The  special  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  published  by  both  Houston 
newspapers  did  a  great  deal  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
anticipation  and  excitement.  It 
got  the  city  all  charged  up,” 
Jones  said. 

Miss  Holmes  cited  Jones  Hall 
for  “making  an  incredible  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  City  of  Houston. 
It  doubles  the  amount  of  theatre 
space  available  in  downtown 
Houston.” 

“So  many  shows  in  the  past 
had  to  skip  Houston  because  we 
depended  on  the  Music  Hall  for 
everything,”  Miss  Holmes  said. 
“Any  five-night  showing  in  the 
Music  Hall  was  clobbered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dates  that  were 
committed  to  the  Houston  Sym¬ 
phony  and  other  regular  ten¬ 
ants.” 

“With  this  marvelous  Jones 
Hall,  we  have  even  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  because  of  the  wonderful 
rehearsal  hall,”  Miss  Holmes 
said.  “While  the  Houston  Sym¬ 
phony  performed  opening  night, 
Carol  Channing  and  the  ‘Hello, 
Dolly’  cast  were  rehearsing 
downstairs.” 

Symphony  and  Opera 

Jones  Hall  is  a  $7  million  gift 
to  the  City  from  Houston  En¬ 
dowment,  a  foundation  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Jesse  H.  and 
Mary  Gibb  Jones.  It  now  be¬ 
comes  the  permanent  home  of 
Houston  Symphony,  Houston 
Grand  Opera  and  the  Houston 
Ballet  Foundation. 

In  fulfilling  its  function  as  a 
multi-purpose  auditorium,  Jones 
Hall  was  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  maximum  audiences  of 


3,001  and  alternate  capacities  of 
2,400;  2,000  and  1,800. 

A  70-foot  colonnade  surroundi 
the  building  and  the  curved  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  walls  are 
covered  with  133,000  square  feet 
of  Italian  marble. 

Inside  the  Grand  Lobby,  the 
noted  American  sculptor  Ilich- 
ard  Lippold  has  created  his  most 
energetic  work  to  date,  “Gemini 
II.”  The  sculpture  consists  of 
two  separate,  though  related, 
forms  90  feet  in  length  and  made 
of  2,300  polished  hexagonal 
aluminum  rods  held  in  position 
by  90,000  feet  of  gold  filled  wire. 
• 

2  Editors  Named 
To  Hall  of  Fame 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Two  newspaper  editors,  the 
late  Arthur  J,  Carruth  Jr.  of 
Topeka  and  Fred  W.  Brinkerhoff 
of  Pittsburg,  were  named  Oct. 
15  to  the  Kansas  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Selection  of  the  two  as  the 
50th  and  51st  editors  so  honored 
since  1931  took  place  at  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Hall  of  Fame 
seminar  room  in  Flint  Hall, 
home  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
here. 

Holla  A.  Clymer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  El  Dorado 
Times,  gave  the  dedication 
speech. 

Construction  of  the  room,' 
opened  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time  at  Editors’  Day  activities 
at  KU,  was  financed  by  the 
William  Allen  White  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Editors  are  named  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame  by  members  of  the 
Quarter  Century  Club,  a  group 
of  Kansas  editors  with  at  leart 
25  years  of  service  in  the  state. 

Carruth,  long-time  editor  of 
the  Topeka  State  Journal,  was 
perhaps  best  known  for  his  col¬ 
umn,  “Under  the  Whispering; 
Willow,”  written  under  his 
initials,  AJC,  until  he  died  Sept 
29,  1962. 

Brinkerhoff  also  was  known 
for  his  long  association  with  one 
newspaper — the  Pittsburg  Head¬ 
light  and  Sun.  He  was  a  Pitts¬ 
burg  editor  for  55  years.  He 
went  to  Pittsburg  in  1911  and 
was  with  the  paper  at  the  time 
of  his  death  Aug.  13,  1966. 

• 

Bissell  Joins  NR&A 

John  B.  Bissell  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates  to 
succeed  John  Barry,  resigned. 
Bissell  was  with  the  Spanish 
edition  of  Good  Housekeeping, 
with  National  Export  Adver¬ 
tising,  J.  Walter  Thompson  and 
Ted  Bates  &  Company. 


The  Jeise  H.  Jones  Hall  for  the  Performing  Arts  In  Houston. 
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The  newspapers  challenj:^ 
the  city’s  origrinal  seating  plan 
for  the  center  and  sports  arena, 
and  caused  an  expansion  of  the 
seating  capacity. 

Thomas  DeGaetani,  a  New 
York  consultant  who  helped 
plan  the  Lincoln  Center  Thea¬ 
ter,  has  said  the  Norfolk  cul¬ 
tural  center’s  theater  should 
help  the  city  become  “one  of  the 
most  significant  cultural  cen¬ 
ters  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.” 

When  that  day  comes,  it  will 
be  because  the  community’s  peo¬ 
ple  and  newspapers  have  re¬ 
fused  to  let  any  mould  grow  in 
their  library  or  their  cultural 
life. 


Proposed  theater  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  Cultural  Center. 


Norfolk  Papers  Lead 
Development  of  Arts 

By  Wayne  Woodlief 


Several  employes  of  the  two 
papers  joined  the  Friends  of 
the  Public  Library,  and  one  of 
them  served  as  its  president  for 
five  years. 

Gel  New  Library 

The  aggressive  press  treat¬ 
ment  helped  to  create  a  “can 
do”  community  atmosphere, 
which  prompt^  a  $500,000 
private  gift  to  the  city  and 
matching  funds  from  the  city 
government  to  construct  a  new, 
modem  central  library,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1962. 

The  library  campaign  —  and 
individual  newspapermen’s  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  civic 
venture  —  marked  the  tone  of 
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More  Success 

The  Ledger-Star  examined 
the  pros  and  cons  of  autonomy 
in  a  special  series  and  the  two 
newspapers  editorially  sup¬ 
ported  independence.  The  state 
granted  the  Norfolk  College  of 
William  and  Mary  its  independ¬ 
ence  in  1962. 

Renamed  Old  Dominion  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Norfolk  school  now 
has  the  largest  student  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  state  and  a  faculty 
continually  growing  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Frank  Batten, 
publisher  of  the  Ledger-Star 
and  Virginian-Pilot,  is  rector  of 
the  college. 

In  1962,  when  a  misunder- 


events. 

The  Ledger  -  Star’s  Lively 
Arts  page  features  reviews  and 
es.says  on  local  plays,  art  ex¬ 
hibits  and  musical  perform¬ 
ances,  in  addition  to  New  York 
Times  News  Service  features  on 
architecture,  drama,  literature 
and  other  arts. 

Support  Arts  Center 

Last  year,  the  newspapers 
supported  the  Norfolk  city  gov¬ 
ernment’s  efforts  to  secure  fi¬ 
nancing  for  an  $11  million  cul¬ 
tural  and  convention  center,  de¬ 
signed  by  Pier  Luigi  Nervi,  the 
Italian  architect.  The  center  in¬ 
cludes  a  theater  for  the  per¬ 
forming  arts. 


National  Dop  Week 
Editorial  Wins  Prize 

Daniel  H.  Bowerman,  general 
manager,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat,  was  awarded  a 
$100  U.S.  Savings  Bond  by  the 
Gaines  Dog  Research  Center  for 
the  best  editorial  in  observance 
of  National  Dog  Week  for  1966. 
The  editorial  was  in  keeping 
with  the  theme — “Deserve  to  be 
Your  Dog’s  Best  Friend.” 

Honorable  mentions  were 
given  to  Roger  Latham,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  and  John  W. 
Ingram,  editor  of  Hunting  Dog 
magazine,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 
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Almost  eight  out  of  ten  Market/Dallas  families  live  beyond  Dallas'  City  Limits. 
The  Dallas  News  goes  after  them  . .  .  and  scores  20%  or  better  family  coverage 
in  126  North  Texas  cities  and  towns. 


YOU  CAN  SNAG  'EM  BY 
ADVERTISING  IN 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Representative 


VANCED 


THE  WOOD-JB  CURVED  PLATE  ROUTERS 

A  line  of  multi-plate,  completely  enclosed 
machines  capable  of  handling  up  to  eight  plates 
under  automatic  programmed  routing  and  indi¬ 
vidual  column  control.  These  routers  are  highly 
precise  and  are  equipped  with  latest  safety  and 
convenience  features.  Available  in  two,  four,  six, 
and  eight-plate  units,  or  as  a  bank  of  master- 
controlled  slave  machines  to  meet  any  routing 
needs. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
Industries  throughout  the  world. 

Hlfli  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5<olor  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


Tax  Applied 
To  Newsprint 
In  Storage 

Hartford 

Newsprint  imported  into  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Capital  City  can  be 
taxed  by  the  city,  Hartford’s 
:  chief  legal  adviser,  Richard  M. 

Cosgprove,  has  commented,  re- 
1  versing  a  previous  legal  opin- 
I  ion. 

I  Frank  A.  Murphy,  then  as- 
I  sistant  corporation  counsel,  had 
taken  the  opposite  stand  in 
June,  1955. 

The  two  dailies  here  —  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Courant 
and  the  afternoon  Times  —  will 
have  to  pay  a  tax  of  about  $4 
on  each  roll  of  imported  news¬ 
print  stored  until  used,  as  a 
result  of  the  Cosgrove  ruling. 

Much  of  the  newsprint  is 
brought  from  Canada. 

Cosgrove  and  City  Assessor 
Borden  V.  Mahoney  have  agreed 
that  the  city’s  tax  on  stored 
I  newsprint  will  no  longer  apply 
in  a  decade.  The  1965  legisla¬ 
ture  approved  a  measure  elim¬ 
inating  the  local  manufactur¬ 
ers’  inventory  tax  by  reducing 
it  10%  a  year  for  10  years  and 
providing  an  annual  grant  to 
I  cities  and  towns  to  replace  the 
^  local  tax  income  derived. 

In  Original  Package 

An  effort  was  made  to  tax 
^  imported  newsprint  stored  be¬ 
fore  the  Murphy  1955  opinion, 
i  Murphy  at  the  time  ruling  that 
such  a  tax  violated  the  U.S. 
Constitution’s  provision  barring 
local  government  from  taxing 
both  imports  and  exports. 

Murphy  cited  an  1827  U.S. 

;  Supreme  Court  case  that  said, 
j  in  effect,  that  material  remain¬ 
ing  the  property  of  the  im¬ 
porter;  in  his  warehouse,  in  the 
I  original  form  or  package  in 
which  it  w-as  imported,  could 
not  be  taxed  locally. 

He  thus  concluded  that  such 
1  newsprint  is  not  taxable  until 
the  original  package  is  broken. 

Cosgrove  held  that  the  news- 
,  print  in  its  original  package 
could  not  be  taxed,  if  the  im¬ 
porter  were  to  hold  the  import 
for  further  sale  or  distribution. 

Cosgrove  cited  a  1959  federal 
court  ruling  that  an  import  is 
not  always  exempt  from  local 
taxes  just  because  it  is  kept  in 
its  original  package. 

Cosgrove  cited  the  U.S.  Ply¬ 
wood  case. 

“The  court’s  decision  appears 
to  provide  that  imported  goods 
become  taxable  even  though  in 
their  original  packaging  when 
they  arrive  at  the  user’s  point 


or  storage  facility  .  .  .  The 
newspaper  is  importing  news¬ 
print  for  its  own  use  and  not 
that  of  a  third  party  to  whom 
they  intend  to  sell  or  transfer 
the  newsprint.’’ 

The  stored  imported  news¬ 
print  will  go  on  the  list  of 
property  on  which  city  taxes 
have  to  be  paid  April  1. 

• 

Unions  to  Discuss 
Freedom,  Well-Being 

San  Juan 

Newspapermen  from  24  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  meet  here  Nov.  15-18  to  dis¬ 
cuss  what  their  national  organi¬ 
zations  can  do  to  assure  a  better 
press,  a  greater  extent  of  free¬ 
dom  for  that  press,  and  a  higher 
degree  of  well-being  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  meeting  will  be  the  fourth 
congress  of  the  Inter-American 
Federation  of  Working  News¬ 
papermen’s  Organizations.  Some 
60  delegates,  representing  29 
trade  unions  or  professional  as¬ 
sociations  of  newspapermen,  will 
attend.  Their  organizations 
represent  60,000  newspaper 
workers. 

The  federation  was  founded  in 
Lima,  Peru,  in  1960,  and  subse¬ 
quent  congresses  have  been  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 

U.S.  Delegation 

The  United  States  delegation 
will  include  Arthur  Rosenstock, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild;  Charles  A.  Perlik 
Jr.,  ANG  secretary-treasurer; 
ANG  Vicepresidents  George  M. 
Muldowney  and  Daniel  A.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin;  and  Nicolas  Pentchel! 
of  the  Union  of  Free  Journalists 
in  the  United  States.  ANG  Vice- 
president  Robert  D.  Nordin  of 
Vancouver  will  represent  the 
Canadian  membership  of  the 
Guild. 

A  report  on  violations  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  hemisphere  will 
be  presented  by  Holger  Bucheli 
of  Ecuador,  chairman  of  the 
press  freedom  committee. 

• 

Arkansas  River 
Series  Wins  Prize 

Washington 

A  $1,000  prize  has  been 
awarded  by  tthe  National  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Engineers  to 
Jerry  Rush,  Arkansas  Democrat 
reporter,  for  his  series  of  stories 
on  the  Arkansas  River  water 
control  and  navigation  project 
It  was  considered  “the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  writing  on  engineering 
to  appear  in  a  newspaper.”  Rush 
will  receive  the  award  Dec.  3  at 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Engineering. 
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WHY  THE  BULLETIN  IS  PHILADELPHIA 


This  is  a  Philadelphia  women’s  editor? 


This  is  Barbara  Somerville, 
women's  editor  of  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  who  believes: 

( 1 )  The  world  of  women  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  whirl  of  chane[e  as  they 
adjust  to  new  values,  environ¬ 
ments,  homemaking; 

(2)  Marriage  alone  no  longer  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  Women 
are  younger  when  they  get  married, 
when  their  children  are  grown. 
Many  women  can  anticipate  a 
business  career  before,  and  often 
after,  their  children  graduate  from 
school  and  college. 

Barbara  Somerville  is  a  working 
mother  (tw’o  boys,  9  and  12)  with  a 


wide-world  viewpoint.  She  probes, 
explores  and  describes  women’s 
problems,  their  hopes,  dreams,  fears, 
successes  and  failures  in  the  pages  of 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

She  says:  “.  .  .  we  try  to  make  the 
women’s  pages  more  vital  and  more 
exciting  to  keep  pace  with  the  mexJern 
woman.” 

Barbara  grew  up,  lived  and  worked 
in  New  Orleans,  Denver,  Atlanta, 
San  Francisco,  Mexico  and  Hawaii. 
She  has  a  B.A.  from  Mi.ssissippi 
Southern  College,  makes  muumuus 
from  Polynesian  patterns,  designed 
a  Japanese  home,  is  knowledgeable 
about  Far  Eastern  art  and  an  expert 
on  oriental  cooking. 

It  takes  manv  creative  talents  to 


make  a  newspaper  live.  Examine 
PhiladelphiM  Bulletin  writers  or 
editors  like  Barbara  Somerville. 
You’ll  find  talents  that  are  organized, 
stimulated  and  challenged  by  the 
daily  as.signment  to  make  today’s 
newspaper  more  interesting  than 
yesterday’s,  tomorrow’s  newspaper 
more  important  than  today’s. 

That’s  why  The  Bulletin  is  a 
welcomed  guest,  a  member  of  the 
family  in  Greater  Philadelphia  homes. 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  The 
Bulletin  has  a  million  more  circula¬ 
tion  every  7  days  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
The  Bulletin  ...  it  may  be  all  you 
need. 


In  Philadelphia  neariy  everyhody  reads  THE  BULLETIH 


A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York, 
Chicafto,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspajjers. 
Miami:  The  Leonard  Ck>mpany.  Toronto: 
American  Publisher*’  Representative*- 


^  . 


What  Two  Things  Do  These  Te 


America’s  Largest  Tire  Plant 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


America’s  Largest  Mechanical  Pencil  Plant 
Scripto,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


A  America’s  Largest  Capacity  Mobile  Home  Plant 
Redman  Industries 
Americus,  Georgia 


America’s  Largest  Hardboard  Plant 
The  Masonite  Corporation 
V  Laurel,  Mississippi 


America’s  Largest  Grocery  Bag  Plant 

Gulf  States  Paper  Corporation,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 


^ ^ 


America’s  Largest  Military  University 


Installations  Have  In  Common? 


America’s  Largest  Substation  Transformer  Plant 
General  Electric  Company,  Rome,  Georgia 


1.  They’re  America’s  largest 

2.  They’re  all  in  the  Southeast 

A  sizeable  number  of  America’s  largest  installa¬ 
tions — from  the  largest  tire  plant  to  the  largest 
military  university — are  located  in  the  growing 
Southeast.  They  are  outstanding  examples  of 
the  highly  diversified  manufacturing,  business 
and  educational  facilities  springing  up  through¬ 
out  this  booming  region. 

These  ten  installations  are  just  a  few  of  many 
that  highlight  the  dynamic  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  taking  place  in  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  120,000-square-mile  area  served  by  The 
Southern  Company  system.  Contributing  to  this 
growth  is  the  ample,  low-cost  electric  power 
supplied  by  our  companies. 


U.  S.  Air  Force  Air  University,  Montgomery,  Alabama 


America’s  Largest  Electric  Blanket 
Plant,  Wayne  Manufacturing  Co. 
Waynesboro,  Mississippi 


America’s  Largest  Palm-Leather 
Glove  Plant,  Wells-Lamont  Corp. 
Waynesboro,  Mississippi 


America’s  Largest  Unified  Nylon  Plant 
Monsanto  Company,  Textiles  Division 
Pensacola,  Florida 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMPANY 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA*  BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA 


Alabama  Power  Company 
Georgia  Power  Company 
Gulf  Power  Company 


Mississippi  Power  Company 
Southern  Electric  Generating  Co. 

Southern  Services,  Inc. 


TAX-PAYING  •  INVESTOR-OWNED 


POWER  FOR  PROGRESS 


I 


I 


news 


people 


■ 

II 


AP  Chief  at  Caracas 

George  Arfeld  has  been 
named  Associated  Press  chief 
of  bureau  at  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela.  He  succeeds  Paul  Finch, 
who  recently  was  named  chief 
of  bureau  at  Mexico  City.  Ar¬ 
feld,  29,  was  born  and  grew  up 
in  Argentina  and  holds  a 
1  journalism  degree  from  Indiana 
University.  He  headed  the 
Havana  AP  bureau  for  two 
years  (1961-1963)  and  had 
charge  of  the  Lisbon  bureau  the 
following  two  years.  For  18 
months  he  has  helped  cover  the 
West  German  government  at 
Bonn. 

• 

Kreiser  Promoted 

1  ,  Ralph  Kreiser,  editorial  writer 
i  tor  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  managing  editor  in 
!  charge  of  the  Saturday  tabloid, 

I  Golden  Empire.  He  edited  the 
!  Californian’s  Centennial  editions 
early  this  year.  (An  item  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Kreiser  unfortu¬ 
nately  was  picked  up  in  the 
Obituary  notes  in  E&P,  Oct.  29. 
The  error  is  regretted.) 


VOUR 

NCUl  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main's  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

Main 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Sngtneers 

«1  ITwn  SIKH  Ksro*.  luss  BJM.  TO-  llll)  IB  SM 
UU  S.  BOKKJB II.,  CHAKOm.  ax.  IBM.  TO.  dMIBt-t/K 
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WINNERS  of  American  Meat  Institute  Vesta  Awards  display  their 
statuettes.  From  the  left:  Elaine  Taft,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Virginia 
Hefflngton,  Miami  Herald;  Bertram  C.  Tackeff,  AMI  director,  who 
presented  awards  at  National  Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference 
In  Boson;  Dorothee  Poison,  Arizona  Republic,  and  Ruth  Gray,  St. 

Petersburg  Times. 


Simmons  Promoted 

William  R.  Simmons  has  been 
named  to  the  new  post  of  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  public  relations 
for  New  York  University,  it  was 
announced  by  Paul  R.  Rader, 
director.  Simmons  has  been  with 
the  University  since  1952,  as 
director  of  the  Office  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Services  and  manager 
of  the  Photographic  Bureau.  He 
was  formerly  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Wellborn,  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital- Journal  re¬ 
porter — to  the  Peace  Corps  for 
service  in  Ghana. 

*  *  * 

Joan  Lorenson — to  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  staff  from  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications,  Chicago. 

*  *  ♦ 

To.m  Wheeler,  former  San 
Francisco  newspaperman — now 
assistant  to  the  president  of 
World  Airways  Inc.  for  public 
relations  and  advertising. 

*  *  * 

James  K.  Hazel  Jr.,  Fred¬ 


erick  (Md.)  News  and  Post 
managing  editor — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chesapeake  AP  Work¬ 
shop. 

*  *  • 

William  Swinfxird,  formerly 
with  the  Copley  Press  in  Spring- 
field,  Ill — named  public  relations 
manager  for  the  Hospital  and 
Special  Products  Department, 
Motorola  Inc. 

«  *  » 

Leroy  B.  Attaway  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier  columnist  and  de¬ 
partment  editor — named  super¬ 
visor  of  franchise  publicity  for 
the  Winchester- Western  Divi¬ 
sion,  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp. 

«  «  * 

Robert  L.  Winebarger — ^to 
advertising  director  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluff  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  from 
advertising  manager.  Laurel 
(Miss.)  Leader-Call,  in  the 
Thomson  Group. 

«  *  * 

Gordon*  G.  Damon — to  Ruder 
&  Finn  Inc.  as  public  relations 
account  executive.  He  is  former 
staffer  of  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  and  Hartford  Times. 


Alan  Gould  Promoted; 
New  Editor  Appointed 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Francis  A.  Perretta,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oneonta  Star,  has 
been  appointed  editor.  He  re¬ 
places  Alan  Gould  Jr.,  who  has 
been  named  assistant  general 
manager  and  editorial  director 
of  the  Pocono  Record  at  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Both  papers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ottaway  Newspaper- 
Radio  group. 

Elton  Hall,  publisher  of  the 
Star,  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  George  Tyler  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  16,- 
367  daily.  He  was  executive 
manager  of  the  Oneonta  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  He  replaces 
Charles  G.  Nichols  who  resigrned. 

Perretta,  a  magna  cum  laude 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  began  his  career 
with  the  Star  in  1957. 

• 

Dibble  Rejoins  UPI 
As  Editor  for  Asia 

Appointment  of  Arnold  Dib¬ 
ble  as  executive  editor  for  Asia 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Donald  J.  Brydon,  United  Press 
International  general  manager 
for  Asia. 

Dibble,  49,  rejoined  UPI  in 
Tokyo  after  an  absence  of 
several  years  during  which  he 
was  a  magazine  editor  and  a 
public  relations  executive  in 
Taipei.  He  first  worked  for  UPI 
while  still  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri.  In  1956  he 
resigned  from  UPI  to  become 
an  associate  editor  of  Newsweek. 
• 

Executive  Editor 

Alhambra,  Calif. 

Robert  P.  Studer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate  since  1959,  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  editor  by 
Barton  Meiligers,  publisher-edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Copley  newspaper. 
Harold  Greenberg,  city  editor 
since  1959,  succeeds  Studer  as 
managing  editor,  and  John  Ben¬ 
nett,  assistant  to  the  city  editor, 
succeeds  Greenberg  as  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Charles  J.  Vinci,  in  adver¬ 
tising  five  years,  becomes  retail 
advertising  manager. 

• 

Heads  Crime  Board 

Torrance,  Calif. 

Robert  L.  Curry,  publisher- 
editor  of  the  Torrance  Daily 
Breeze,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Los  Angeles  Delin¬ 
quency  and  Crime  Commission,  a 
10-member  group  combining 
four  commissions  involved  in 
such  work. 
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BUD  WILKINSON 

writing 

"ON  THE  SPORTS  FRONT" 

With  fall  season  athletics  in  full  swing,  BUD  WILKINSON,  one  of 
America's  most  famous  coaches  and  sports  writers,  can  give  your  paper 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  key  games  just  the  way  your  readers  want  it. 

A  roundup  of  weekend  sports,  written  and  serviced 
Mondays  for  release  upon  receipt,  Bud's  ON  THE 
SPORTS  FRONT  column  will  help  give  your  paper 
the  edge  on  sports.  There  is  no  other  column  like  it. 

Wire  or  phone  collect  for  current  samples  and  rates. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2S0  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  (212)  900-7025 
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Scctet  WM  A  Ta»f  Of 
or  Kahtuckt 


Reporter  Now  in  PR 
^  ins  Prize  for  Story 

Duluth,  Minn. 

James  J.  Tills,  assistant  to  the 
vi(  epresident,  public  relations, 
Chun  King  Corp.,  has  been 
awarded  the  1966  School  Bell 
Award  by  the  Minnesota  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  for  best  single 
feature  in  a  daily  newspaper 
during  the  year. 

Tills,  32,  wrote  the  feature 
while  a  staff  member  of  the 
Duluth  Herald  and  News-Trib¬ 
une.  He  joined  Chun  King  in 
January. 

His  prize-winning  story  con¬ 
cerned  six  high  school  girls,  all 
A  students,  who  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  by  taking  a  day  off  to  go 
job-hunting  with  $1  each  in 
their  purses.  The  only  jobs  they 
could  find  were  in  a  car  wash, 
scrubbing  a  washroom,  washing 
dishes  and  making  beds  in  a 
motel. 


Old  Fitzgerdd 
Distillery 

Loultvilla,  Kanlucky 
Etiablithtd  1849 


As  a  distiller  of  old-line  Sow 
Mash  Bourbon,  my  attitude 
toward  the  worth  of  the  second¬ 
hand  whiskey  barrel  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  old  Kentucky 
story.  A  lady  of  great  heft  came  | 
wheezing  down  the  gangplank  I 
of  an  Ohio  River  stern-wheeler.  I 
Under  her  arm  was  tucked  s 
tiny  Mexican  hairless  dog. 

“Pardon  me  ma’am,”  queried 
a  nearby  lad  in  awe,  “is  that 
thing  you’re  eairry’n  a  dog?’ 

“Why  certainly,”  she  snapped. 

“I  don’t  wish  to  fret  you 
none,”  the  boy  replied,  “but^ 
ain’t  you  purty  near  out  of  dog?’  i 

Once  our  barrels  of  new  up-i 
land  timber  have  ambered  and| 
mellowed  one  generation  of  Ou 
Fitzgerald,  we  consider  thall 
they,  too,  are  “purty  near  out  ol- 
dog”  in  regard  to  offering  char-jj 
acter  to  a  second  batch  of  whis  i 
key.  So  we  Kentuckians  hav«|i 
bought  barrels  high  and  solcl 
them,  once  used,  for  a  pittance'' 

Now  the  Scotchmen,  being 
woefully  short  of  white  oak,  an 
snapping  up  our  old  wood.  (How' 
it  must  gall  them  to  bid  up  th(|i 
price  on  anything!)  For,  unlik{| 
straight  Bourbon,  which  ac-i 
quires  its  grace  from  new  bar-; 
rels,  all  foreign  spirits  rest  ir 
used  cooperage.  ; 

With  a  stream  of  our  spenli 
casks  heading  for  the  highland! 
— still  carrying  remnants  ofi 
the  full-bodied  flavor  of  OlI' 
Fitzgerald— I  have  to  think 
that  a  touch  of  our  “left  over’ 
Bourbon  is  adding  zest  to  thosi 
paler-faced  whiskies  from  acrosf 
the  water. 

And,  should  a  friend  suggesi 
his  Scotch  is  better  than  ever  *' 
you  may  reasonably  suspect  hb' 
whisky  was  seasoned  by  a  barre  ; 
which  originally  held  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  the  most  expensively 
made*  Bourbon  in  Kentucky  . . . 
and  probably  in  the  world. 

*Source:  Kentucky  Distillins  Records. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  i 
100  Proof  or  Prime  Straight  86.1 , 
Made  in  U.S.A. 


IN  GOOD  COMPANY — Eugene  Farrell,  editor  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  Jersey  City,  NJ.,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  dais  guests 
at  the  newspaper's  fourth  annual  Women  of  Achievement  awards 
luncheon  for  900.  Seated  are  Lois  Fegan,  women's  editor,  and  Jane 
Anne  Jayroe,  Miss  America  of  1967,  who  assisted  in  presentations; 
standing,  Mrs.  Rogelio  de  la  Torre,  Cuban  refugee  and  one  of 
the  12  award  winners;  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  wife  of  New  Jersey's 
Governor,  herself  an  award  winner  in  1963;  and  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Sticicel, 
wife  of  the  newspaper's  publisher. 


Jerry  Worthen — promoted  to 
advertising  director,  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald  after  six  years 

with  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

John  Vinton — joins  the  Arts 
Section  department  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star  under  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow¬ 
ship. 


reporter,  Des  .Moines  (la.) 
Tribune. 


Peter  Anderson,  news  editor,  Robert  Keith  Gray  has  been 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Jour-  named  senior  vicepresident  of 
nal,  to  copy  desk,  Des  Moines  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc.,  it  was 
(la.)  Register.  announced  by  Bert  C.  Goss, 

*  *  *  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 

Harry  Thiel — from  LaSalle  international  public  relations 

(Ill.)  News-Tribune,  to  copy  firm.  Gray  has  been  vicepresi- 
desk,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  dent  of  Hill  and  Knowlton 

*  *  *  since  January  1961.  He  will  con- 

Arlo  M.  Jacobson — named  tinue  to  supervise  all  the  firm’s 

commercial  editor  of  the  Des  public  affairs  operations  and  its 
Moines  Register.  information  activities  in  the 

*  *  *  Washington  area.  Gray  was 

Thomas  Oliver — to  the  staff  Cabinet  Secretary  to  President 

of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve-  Eisenhower  in  1958-60,  and  be- 
ning  Star  as  a  state  reporter,  fore  that  served  as  Appoint- 
from  night  city  editor,  Trenton  ments  Secretary. 

(N.  J.)  Times. 


David  B.  Martens — named 
public  service  manager  for 
Detroit  Free  Press  from  similar 
post  with  the  Lansing  State 
Journal. 


Barney  Tassler,  former 
staffer  for  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Baltimore  newspapers 
— resigned  as  public  relations 
counselor  to  Rep.  Seymour  Hal- 
pem  (R.  N.  Y.). 


Ken  Carlson,  former  U.S. 
State  Department  employe — 
joining  staff  of  the  San  Jacinto 
(Calif.)  Valley  Register. 


Slater — recently  of  U.S. 
Air  'Force,  to  managing  editor 
of  Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily  News, 
replacing  Jim  Henderson,  now 
of  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 


Bill  Britsch,  police  reporter 
for  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News  and  Dick  Wolff,  copy 
editor — retired. 


^  and  coavany 

DAILY 
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Herbert  Brown — named  gen-  -ll  /-i  •  c 

eral  manager  of  Midland  Caribbean  Uhief 

Printers,  Ontario,  publishers  of  Louis  Uchitelle,  Associated 
the  County  Herald  and  Midland  Press  chief  of  bureau  at  San 
Free  Press.  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  has  been 

*  *  *  named  chief  of  AP’s  Caribbean 

Gilbert  A.  Mayo,  AP  grain  Services.  Uchitelle,  34,  a  gradu- 

market  reporter  in  Chicago  for  ate  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
the  past  nine  years — retired.  gan,  has  been  with  AP  since 

*  *  •  195'7.  On  Oct.  7  he  was  married 

Jack  Coffman,  —  from  To-  to  Miss  Joan  Shapiro  of  New 

peka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capitol,  to  York,  a  teacher. 
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Israel  Honors 
Bassett  for 
Aid  to  Students 

Toronto 

John  Bassett,  publisher  of  the 
Telegram,  is  the  first  Canadian 
to  receive  the  Eshkol  Medal  for 
service  in  the  cause  of  Israel’s 
development. 

Gershon  Avner,  Israel’s  am¬ 
bassador  to  Canada,  presented 
the  award,  named  after  Levi 
Eshkol,  prime  minister  of  Israel. 

Lord  Thomson,  Canadian-born 
newspaper  publisher,  described 
Bassett  as  “a  humanitarian,  a 
champion  of  freedom  and  a 
friend  of  Israel.” 

Thomson  said  Bassett  once 
brought  four  students  from 
Israel  to  study  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick  in  Frederic¬ 
ton  and  Bishop’s  University, 
Lennoxville,  Que. 

“He  paid  their  tuition,  living 
expenses  and  even  provided 
them  with  pocket  money,”  Thom¬ 
son  said. 

“They  now  are  back  in  Lsrael 
serving  as  teachers  and  pur¬ 
suing  graduate  studies. 

“In  response  to  these  scholar¬ 
ships,  a  group  of  Toronto  citi¬ 
zens  established  scholarships  in 


perpetuity  at  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Jerusalem.  They  are 
known  as  the  John  Bassett  En¬ 
dowment  Fund  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  means,  among  other 
things,  of  training  students  to 
serve  underdeveloped  countries 
in  Asia  and  Africa.” 


Curtin  Will  Direct 
Xerox  Advertising 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

David  J.  Curtin,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  corporate  communi¬ 
cations  for  Xerox  Corporation, 
also  has  been  made  responsible 
for  the  company’s  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  activities. 
Donald  L.  Clark,  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  corporate 
advertising,  has  left  Xerox  to 
become  president  of  BemzO- 
matic  Corporation.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  Xerox  in  1957  as  assistant 
to  the  president,  in  charge  of 
public  relations,  Curtin  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Rogers  & 
Porter  advertising  agency  here. 

Following  World  War  II, 
when  he  served  as  a  combat 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  officer  in  the 
Pacific  Theater,  Curtin  worked 
as  a  radio  newscaster  and 
sports  announcer,  notably  cover¬ 
ing  professional  baseball  and 
basketball  games. 


Read  This  Authentic  "Behind  Scenes" 

Account  of  One  of  America's  Great  Newspapers 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

The  First  Eighty  Years 

hy  Will  C.  Conrad,  Kathleen  Wilson  and  Dale 
Wilson  with  a  forward  by  Archur  Ochs  Sulzberger 


“Mere  mention  of  the  name  of  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  immediately  conjures  a 
vision  of  forward  moving,  trail  blazing 
progress. . . .  The  sometimes  awe  inspiring 
and  always  interesting  history  ...  is 
recorded  in  clear  and  trenchant  prose  by 
three  former  employes  of  the  paper.” 

—Editor  &  Publisher 

“The  magnificience  of  The  Journal  is 
quickly  established ;  even  its  involvement 
in  utterly  localized  events  of  lon^,  long 
ago  have  an  uncanny  tone  of  urgency. 
Conrad  and  the  Wilsons  .  .  .  deliver  the 
essentials,  which  alone  generate  curiosity, 
concern,  and  respect.” 

—The  Journalism  Educator 

At  your  bookseller  or  write  direct. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN  PRESS 
BOX  1379 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN  S3701 


MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE  in  preparing  for  two  upcoming  newspaper 
gatherings  is  exemplified  by  Raymond  L.  Spangler,  left,  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  David  N.  Schutz,  treasurer.  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors.  Spangler  is  publisher  and  Schutz  the  editor 
of  the  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  20,000-plus  circulation  daily. 
SDX  and  APME  both  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  November. 


Spangler  Has 
Early  ‘Adieu’ 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Raymond  L.  Spangler,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  received  recognition  for 
his  service  as  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  at  a  San  Jose  State 
College  gathering  here. 

Co-sponsors  were  the  college 
and  the  Northern  California 
chapters  of  the  journalism  soci¬ 
ety.  Dr.  Dwight  Bentel,  chair¬ 
man  of  journalism  here,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  Joseph  B. 
Bidder,  publisher,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News,  hosted  a  special  pre¬ 
liminary  session. 

Meetings’  Prelude 

Spangler’s  national  SDX  pres¬ 
idential  term  expires  at  the 
society’s  November  convention 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  Tribune  edi¬ 
tor,  David  N.  Schutz,  who  is 
treasurer  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  holds  its  national 
convention  Nov.  15-19  in  Colo- 
ado,  was  among  the  speakers. 

Tributes  included  a  report  by 
Eugene  C.  Bishop,  president. 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Incorpo¬ 
rated,  which  publishes  three  em¬ 
ploye-owned  California  papers. 
These  are  the  Tribune,  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  and  the  Burlingame 
Advance. 

Spangler  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  to  advance  the 
newspaper  profession,  said  Bis¬ 
hop,  who  is  treasurer  of  the 
ANPA  Foundation  and  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  George  Morell,  co-founder 
of  PNI,  and  Ray  Lovett,  a  pio¬ 
neer  PNI  executive,  also  are  for¬ 


mer  CNPA  presidents. 

Spangler’s  activities  have  in¬ 
cluded  presidencies  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Community  Chest  and 
other  organizations  that  build, 
said  Schutz. 

His  Contributions 

His  contributions  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  society  include  direction 
of  the  freedom  of  information 
fight  and  of  the  pilot  plan  for 
regional  SDX  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  which  helped  develop  “the 
largest  and  strongest  journal¬ 
ism  organization  in  the  world — 
crossing  all  media,”  according  to 
Walter  Burroughs,  former  na¬ 
tional  president. 

Spangler’s  career  began  at 
Stanford  University  and  the 
weekly  South  San  Francisco 
Enterprise  and  included  adver-  ) 
tising  managership  at  the  Watr 
sonville  (Calif.)  Register-Pajor 
ronian  before  he  moved  up  to  the 
Tribune  editorship,  and  then  to 
the  publisher’s  chair. 

Early  in  his  career  Spangler 
displayed  an  ability  to  seek 
facts,  question  each  facet  and  / 
then  use  every  established  find¬ 
ing,  pointed  out  Dr.  Chilton  R. 
Bush,  former  Stanford  journal¬ 
ism  head.  This  was  displayed 
by  the  way  he  examined,  depart¬ 
mentalized  and  used  research 
studies. 

The  SDX  president  received  | 
honors  which  included  the  San 
Jose  State  “Red  Apple”  award 
for  journalistic  achievement, 
life  membership  in  the  college 
chapter,  scrolls  of  appreciation, 
a  rivet  from  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  and  a  copy  of  “The  Ray 
Spangler  Fight  Song.”  Honored 
with  him  was  his  wife,  who  was 
Tribune  courthouse  reporter  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage.” 
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JAMES  M.  RANKIN 
Vice*President  and  Director  of  Circulation 
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October  2$,  1966 


Mr.  Arthur  H.  Motley 
President  and  Publisher 
PARADE 

733  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

Dear  Red: 

This  is  the  first  report  that  1  have  given  you  on  our  appraisal  of 
PARADE  after  11  months  of  usage  but  I  am  sure  it  won't  be  the  last. 

PARADE  has  been  a  strong  stimulant  to  the  Sunday  Capital- Journal. 

It  has  aided  in  the  sale  of  the  newspaper  to  non-subscribers  and 
has  helped  to  hold  readers  of  long  standing  in  the  face  of  all 
competition.  PARADE  has  played  an  important  part  in  enabling  us  to 
hold  circulation  losses  to  a  very  low  minimum  in  areas  of  the  city 
struck  by  the  most  devastating  tornado  in  history.  This  storm,  ^u 
will  recall,  occurred  on  June  8. 

Jess  Gorkin  is  doing  a  great  Job  editing  PARADE,  building  into  it 
diversified  reader  interest,  which  is  so  essential  in  maintaining 
circulation  of  a  newspaper. 


JNR:LIM 


Sincerely  yours, 
Vice-PrMj^j>^^»i^^trectop  of 


Circulation 
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These  students  have 
their  “accidents”  before  they 
drive  on  city  streets 


They’re  learning  how  to  drive  in  Allstate’s 
new  Good  Driver  Trainers— the  revolutionary 
combination  of  ’’Classroom  automobiles” 
and  realistic  driving  films. 


The  students  pictured  above  at¬ 
tend  Normal  High  School  in  Nor¬ 
mal,  Illinois. 

Twice  a  week,  inside  a  class¬ 
room,  students  sit  behind  the 
wheels  of  15  classroom  “mock- 
ups”  of  late  model  automobiles. 

Then,  for  the  next  50  minutes 
they  will  “drive”  by  watching 
color  movies  on  a  Cinemascope 
screen. 


OF  A 

By  the  end  of  each  class,  they 
will  have  reacted  to  more  than 
six  dozen  driving  hazards— many 
more  than  they  would  experience 
in  a  whole  day’s  driving  in  Normal. 

And  when  they’ve  finished  the 
complete  driver  education 
course,  their  chances  of  having 
an  accident  will  be  cut  exactly 
in  half. 

Fifty  percent  fewer  accidents! 
Any  wonder  that  Allstate  has  put 
a  lot  of  money  and  effort  behind 
the  new  Good  Driver  Trainer? 

It  has  been  an  ambitious 
project,  one  from  which  Allstate 
doesn’t  get  back  a  single  penny. 
But  regardless  of  cost,  Allstate 
sees  it  as  a  public  service  project, 
with  far-reaching  benefits.  Here’s 
why: 

Same  number  of  instructors  can 
train  more  students— The  in¬ 
structors  at  Normal  High  School 
can  handle  15  students  at  one  time, 
instead  of  one  by  one.  This  number 
can  be  increased  where  the  program 
is  set  up  in  large  classrooms.  Nat¬ 
urally,  actual  road  driving  experi¬ 
ence  is  still  necessary— but  only 
one-half  as  much. 

Students  get  better  training— 

Allstate’s  film  library  now  con¬ 
tains  12  color  films— a  cross¬ 
country  course  which  progres¬ 
sively  takes  the  student  through 
the  simulated  mechanics  of  driv¬ 
ing-starting  with  basic  turning, 
parking  and  stopping,  then,  via 
Cinemascope,  out  into  quiet  city 
streets.  Then  heavy  traffic,  and 
through  sleet,  past  glaring  head¬ 
lights,  and  over  jam-packed  toll- 
ways  and  rutted  country  lanes. 
Each  film  gives  the  student  dozens 
of  situations  and  actual  hazards 
to  react  to. 

Good  Driver  Trainers  Save  Money 

—They  can  save  up  to  M  and 
more  compared  to  present 
behind-the-wheel  techniques. 
Because  only  half  as  much  actual 
on-the-road  instruction  is  re- 


1.  Color  Film,  shot 
in  Cinemascope  from 
a  specially-built  right- 
hand  drive  car,  re¬ 
creates  remarkably 
realistic  view  from 
the  driver's  seat.  Ac¬ 
tual  road  sounds  are 
dubbed  intoeach  film. 


5.  Back-up  Mirrors  work 
with  reverse-projection 
movie  sequences  to  give 
the  student  back-up 
driving  practice. 


4.  Cinemascope  Screen 
projects  realistic  view 
which  fills  the  student's 
entire  range  of  vision. 
Gives  him  complete 
ranee  of  decisions  for 
each  driving  situation. 


2.  Self-checking 
Panel  flashes  five  in¬ 
dicator  lights  — for 
steering,  oraking, 
speed,  turn  signal 
and  dimmer  switch. 
Light  goes  on  for  each 
error— stays  on  until 
the  student  corrects 
it.  \ 


3.  Matter  Recorder 

registers  the  errors 
for  each  of  the  "car" 
units.  Instructor  can 
detect  each  mistake 
and  then  drill  each 
student  on  his  in¬ 
dividual  weaknesses. 


6.  Driver  Unit  includes  choice  of  power  or 
stick  shift,  plus  all  other  standard  equipment. 
The  car  even  simulates  the  situation  of  motor 
stall  to  make  sure  the  student  experiences 
every  driving  situation  possible. 


HERE’S  HOW  THEY  LEARN  TO  DRIVE  BY  HAVING  “ACCIDENTS” 


quired  .  .  .  and  because  instruc¬ 
tors  can  handle  more  students. 

Fu  tu  re  U  n  I  i  m  ited  —  So  f  ar ,  A1  Istate 
has  noted  widespread  satisfaction. 
Simulation  has  received  enthusi¬ 
astic  endorsement  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  from 
schools  where  the  units  are  in 
operation. 

Besides  Normal,  there  are  now 
140  high  schools  and  training 
centers  using  the  Good  Driver 
Trainer  program.  720  more  units 
for  60  new  installations  are  now 
in  production  and  dozens  more 
programs  are  being  budgeted  for. 

Allstate  sees  the  program  as  one 
sound  hope  for  cutting  insurance 
rates.  But  most  importantly,  the 
Good  Driver  Trainer  offers  a  very 
realistic  way  to  reduce  loss  of  lives 
and  property. 

If  all  of  America’s  17,500  high 
schools  could  offer  driver  train¬ 
ing,  we  could  look  forward  to  a 
potential  1,250,000  fewer  acci¬ 
dents  each  year. 

The  Good  Driver  Trainers  make 


it  possible  for  teen-agers  to  have 
their  “accidents”  in  classrooms 
.  .  .  not  on  highways  and  city 
streets. 


The  Allstate  Good  Driver  Trainer 
is  manufactured  by  the  Link  Group 
of  General  Precision,  Inc.,  makers 
of  World  War  M’s  famous  Link 
Flight  Trainer.  It  is  marketed  by 
Evans  Industries.  Educators  and 
other  interested  groups  may  con¬ 
tact  Evans  Industries  at  335  Gate¬ 
way  West,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
or  through  their  approved  dis¬ 
tributors. 


The  Good  Driver  Trainer  is 
another  reason  why  we  can 
tell  our  customers,  and  mean 
it... 

You’re  in 
good  hands  with 

Allstate® 

Insurance  Companies 

Home  Office;  Skokie,  III,  Founded  by  Sears 
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Burke  &  James,  Inc. 

333  W.  Lak#  8t..  Chlea^o.  ni.  60606 


Arbiter  Upholds 
Sale  of  Photos 
As  PR  Function 


Cle\’eland 

A  recent  arbitration  award 
upheld  the  right  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  management  to  take  con¬ 
trol  of  the  sale  of  photographs 
made  by  staff  photographers. 
The  Newspaper  Guild’s  griev¬ 
ance  against  changing  a  “past 
practice”  was  dismissed  by  the 
arbitrator,  Walter  H.  Allman, 
who  found  that  the  “practice 
just  grew  in  response  to  an  op¬ 
portunity.” 

Prarlice  on  Other  Papers 

Several  months  ago  the  news¬ 
paper  management  decided  that 
its  public  relations  would  be 
better  served  if  re<iuests  for 
photo  reprints  from  the  public 
were  handled  as  a  company 
matter.  Previously,  individual 
photographers  fill^  the  orders 
and  billed  for  them,  none  of  the 
proceeds  going  to  the  company. 
They  used  their  own  paper  but 
company  equipment. 

According  to  the  arbitration 
award,  the  management  decision 
followed  a  survey  of  the  practice 
on  15  newspapers  of  compa¬ 
rable  size.  Now  applications  for 


AMONG  HIS  SOUVENIRS — Harry  Hall,  who  has  famous  picfuras.  At  center  is  the  view  he  took  of  the 
been  a  photographer  for  the  Associated  Press  in  late  Sewell  Avery  being  carried  out  of  Montgomery 
Chicago  the  past  38  years,  plans  to  retire  at  the  Ward  headquarters  by  U.S.  soldiers.  The  citation  in 
end  of  1966.  Here  he  poses  before  some  of  his  more  Hall's  hands  came  from  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans. 


reprint.s  must  be  channeled 
through  the  Plain  Dealer’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  and  the 
prints  are  to  be  part  of  the 
regular  duty  of  photographers. 

The  Guild  claimed  this  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  loss  of  compensation 
to  photographers  but  Allman 
declared  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
compensation.  “The  most  that 
can  be  said,”  he  stated,  “is  that 
the  paper  tolerated  a  practice, 
but  no  one  ever  reduced  this 
toleration  to  real  approval.  The 
Plain  Dealer  did  not  make  any 
representations  to  the  photog¬ 
raphers  concerning  their  pros¬ 
pects  for  reprint  business  when 
they  were  hired.” 


Color  Trucked  Plane  Crash  story  Wins 

Best  Reporting  Prize 

To  Front  Page  Philadelphia 

^  The  Philadelphia  Press  Asso- 

Sacramento,  Calif,  ciation  announces  that  Saul 
Timely  full-color  editorial  pho-  Kohler,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
tographs  are  being  printed  on  won  its  1966  award  for  best 
newsprint  rolls  in  a  plant  more  reporting  and  that  Joseph 
than  400  miles  distant  and  Daughen,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
transported  here  to  appear  on  is  the  winner  of  this  year’s  best 
the  first  page  of  the  Sacramento  writing  award.  Kohler  was  cited 
Union.  for  his  coverage  of  the  airplane 

The  innovation  involves  co-  crash  in  which  Pennsylvania  At- 
ordination  of  the  CopleyColor  tomey  General  Walter  E.  Ales- 
press  facilities  in  Monrovia,  sandroni  died.  Daughen’s  rwog- 
near  Los  Angeles,  with  editorial  for  his  analysis  of 

planners  and  pressmen  in  Sac-  ^he  Warren  Commission  Report 
ramento '  view  of  recent  books  casting 

„  ,  .  •  T.1  doubts  on  its  conclusions  in  the 

Reception  has  been  so  highly  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
gratifying  that  Clifford  Barn- 
LINKRULE  hart,  advertising  director,  fore-  ^ 

mrnMMMMM.W.W.WMWWm  ^  A  °  ‘  ®  awards,  there  was  competition  in 

ice  soon  to  advertising  copy.  categories.  Winners 

The  color  photographs  are  re-  pgter  H.  Binzen,  Bulle- 

produced  on  the  offset  presses  tin,  the  Schaefer  Gold  Type- 
installed  for  CopleyColor.  Rolls  writer  Award  for  Public  Serv- 
are  rewound  and  shipped  here.  jpg.  Ngjg  Ngiggn,  Daily  Newn, 
Each  page  has  two  marginal  human  interest;  David  Jones, 
register  marks.  Inquirer,  headline;  J.  Harry 


ROTATES  TO  GIVE  YOU  TWO 
18”  X  24”  DRYER  SURFACES! 


The  LINKRULE  picture  scaler  Is  a 
sturdy  all-metal  stretchable  link¬ 
age  that  Is  marked  like  a  ruler. 
When  stretched,  all  the  ruler 
markings  reduce  or  enlarge  uni¬ 
formly.  Just  stretch  the  LINKRULE 
across  a  picture  to  the  desired 
size  and  the  measurements  you 
read  ore  the  final  reproduction 
sizes. 

$17.50  each  3  for  $47 


Thermostatic  Heat  Control! 
For  Sparkling  Prints  to  18’ 
x24’l 

Perfect  Gloss  or  Matte  finish! 
Twin  Stainless  Steel  Surfaces! 
"Electric-eye”  Safety  light! 
Wall  or  bench  operation! 
Professionals’  Choice! 


Prize  Picture 


5  Models  from 
Write  for  Rexo  Catalog. 
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NOW... 


mechanized  film  processing  (with  all  its  advantages) 
is  a  live  consideration  for  you 


New  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film 
Processor  priced  nearly 
%  below  earlier  models. 


Send  for  the  free  brochure. 


Learn  how  this  photographic  achievement 
can  benefit  your  operation. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

I’d  like  to  know  more  about  the 
Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor. 
Please  send  me  the  free  brochure. 


DEPARTMENT 


Price  subiect  to  change  without  notice 


The  Versamat  Film  Processor,  Model  5,  can  end  costly 
peak  demands  on  your  facilities.  Your  photographers  can 
spend  less  time  in  the  dark— more  time  out  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  Your  films  can  be  processed  with  unprecedented 
consistency— and  quality  that  leads  to  fewer  re-shootings 
and  less  waste  in  printing.  Practical  I<kKlak  engineering 
gives  you  all  this  in  very  little  space  and  with  a  $6,850 
price  tag  instead  of  the  $18,000  or  more  required  for 
previously  offered  automatic  systems. 

Write  for  the  brochure  today.  It  explains  and  docu¬ 
ments  these  important,  cost-saving  features  and  describes 
how  Kodak  can  offer  you  “undivided  responsibility”  for 
the  p>erformance  of  your  film  processing  system.  As  the 
maker  of  film,  chemicals,  and  equipment,  Kodak  is  able 
to  go  “right  down  the  line”  with  you  in  ending  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  space,  work-load,  consistency,  efficiency,  and 
quality. 

The  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor,  Model  5,  of¬ 
fers  so  many  routes  to  savings  that  your  initial  investment 
can  be  recovered  in  an  amazingly  short  time.  Act  now  to 
learn  the  important  details.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  today. 


t 
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SAM:  I  operate  the  UPI 
Telephoto  transmitter  for  the 
Monterey  Bay  area  and  fre¬ 
quently  do  assignments  for 
them  in  other  sections  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Every  year  I  can  look 
forward  to  shootinp  the  Miss 
California  papreant,  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Lapfuna  Seca  Road  Races, 
and  the  very  often  arrivals  of 
VIPs  such  as  Eisenhower,  Liz 
Taylor  and  Richard  Burton. 


ly  pertains  to  something  I’ve  ex¬ 
perienced  while  shooting  news 
pictures. 

*  *  * 

JIM:  I  attempt  to  get  pic¬ 
tures  that  tell  a  story.  I  try  to 
put  the  reader  into  the  event. 
I  try  to  put  the  camera  (and 
myself,  if  necessary)  where  it 
is  unlikely  to  be. 

For  instance,  I  shot  a  surfer 
at  water  level  by  wading  neck 
deep  into  the  surf  then  had  him 
scoot  by  me  inches  away.  I  took 
the  picture  with  a  Nikon  F  in 
a  plastic  bag  with  Plexiglas 
window. 

I  try  to  have  an  open  mind, 
approach  each  assignment  with 
a  clear  head,  and  try  to  offer 
the  reader  a  new  look  at  an  old 
subject.  I  try  not  to  be  tricky 
on  straight  news. 

I  try  never  to  copy.  I  prefer 
to  be  copied. 

«  *  * 

SAM :  I  believe  a  camera¬ 
man,  particularly  a  news  cam- 
ei  aman,  must  do  his  utmost  to 
get  the  Five  Ws  into  his  pic¬ 
ture.  Who,  what,  why,  where 
and  when.  It  can  be  done. 

*  *  * 

JIM:  I  use  two  Leica  M2s 
equipped  with  Canon  and  Nik- 
kor  lenses  and  a  Leica  21mm 
wide-angle  lens.  These  lenses 
range  from  21mm  to  105mm.  I 
also  use  a  motorized  Nikon  F 
with  a  200mm  lens  and  tele-X- 
tender  for  a  600mm. 

I  have  been  using  Kodalith 
and  high  contrast  films  to  work 
up  effective  layouts  for  picture 
spreads. 

*  *  * 

SAM :  I  use  Leica  M2  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  Pentex.  But  I  also 
tote  in  my  car  a  Rollie,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  35mm  panorama,  two 


Graphics  and  Graphic  strolx  s, 
a  SunGun,  long  cable  releases, 
light  stands,  and  lenses  rang¬ 
ing  from  21mm  to  300mm.  And 
I  recently  acquired  a  dandy 
85mm-210mm  Zoom  lens. 

Doubles  Staff 

I  had  a  part-time  assistant 
until  last  January.  In  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  newspaper’s 
growth  we  added  another  full¬ 
time  photogp'apher,  Chuck 
Blair,  from  the  Tulare  Ad¬ 
vance-Register.  Chuck  is  a 
Nikon  man  and  quite  competi¬ 
tive  to  me  and  my  Leicas.  But 
it’s  a  healthy  relationship  to 
compete  against  each  other. 

In  less  than  two  years  the 
RP  will  be  moving  into  a  new 
plant.  I’m  looking  forward  to 
designing  the  labs  and  office 
space  for  our  photo  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

The  Vestal  Brothers,  both 
working  on  small-circulation 
dailies,  have  proved  how  much 
news  photographers  can  ac¬ 
complish  with  talent,  desire  and 
hard  work. 

• 

Shoppers  Become 
Suburban  Weeklies 

Oak  Park,  Ill. 

The  birth  of  newspaper  twins 
in  Northbrook  and  (jlencoe.  Ill., 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Pioneer  Newspapers  Inc.,  pulv 
lisher  of  21  community  weekly 
newspapers  in  three  counties 
around  Chicago. 

The  two  new  weekly  papers, 
tabloid  in  size,  are  members  of 
the  company’s  North  Shore 
group  papers.  They  are  out¬ 
growths  of  shoppers  the  com¬ 
pany  established  last  year. 


SaleA  in  Europe 

I  offer  a  lot  of  my  better 
stuff  to  Leon  Daniel  at  Pix  Inc. 


PHOTO  FLEET — The  R.  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun-  raphers  is  assigned  his  own  car  for  his  exclusive  use, 
Sentinel  staff  photographers  now  use  company-leased  24  hours  a  day.  Ihey  are  allowed  to  use  the  units  for 
radio-equipped  cars.  Each  of  the  nine  staff  photog-  personal  driving  on  a  per  mile,  payroll  deduction. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


By  Rick  Frietlman 


Sam  Vestal  and  Jim  Vestal  are  photographers  for  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers  in  California,  the  former  with  the  Watson¬ 
ville  Register-Pajaronian  &  Sun,  the  latter  with  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  County  Telegram-Tribune.  In  this  space  last  week,  they 
described  how  they  became  press  photographers.  Their  careers, 
with  a  five-year  difference  in  age  between  them,  paralled  each 
other’s  through  high  school,  photb  school  and  in  the  service.  Sam 
was  NPPA  Region  10  “Photogr^her  of  the  Year”  in  1958.  Jim 
won  the  honor  in  1965  (the  region  takes  in  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nevada,  Hawaii  and  Alaska). 

They  continue  their  story: 


SAM:  I  gue.ss  Jim  followed 
in  my  footsteps.  He  would  work 
with  me  at  the  RP  and  fill  in 
on  vacations.  As  a  result  our 
shooting  is  quite  identical  in 
approach. 

(I  met  my  wife,  Alyce,  on  a 
picture  a.ssignment.  When  we 
were  married  in  September, 
1954,  Jim  photographed  our 
wedding.  Jim  met  his  wife, 
Judy,  while  he  was  in  the 
Army,  stationed  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  They  were  married  in 
November,  1962.  I  photo¬ 
graphed  his  wedding.) 

«  «  * 

JIM:  Today  we  work  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other.  Only 
on  rare  occasions  do  we  com¬ 
pete. 

We  have  worked  together  in 
the  pa.st,  of  course,  as  part  of 
the  then  Vestal  partnership, 
such  as  when  we  covered  La¬ 
guna  Seca  Road  Races  in  Mon¬ 
terey  which  sold  as  a  four-page 
color  spread  in  the  June,  1958, 
issue  of  Sports  Illustrated. 

We  worked  in  1958  and  1959 
at  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival. 
Our  pictures  were  used  for 
publicity  programs,  etc.  One  shot 
I  made  became  a  cover  for  a 
Woody  Herman  record  album. 

We  have  had  many  combined 
credit  lines,  such  as  in  ‘‘The 
Sports  Car  Rally  Book.” 


He  has  done  well  for  me  mar¬ 
keting  a  great  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  Europe.  My  pictures 
have  appeared  in  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated,  Life,  Time,  Newsweek. 
*  «  * 

JIM:  Sam  has  found  this 
more  profitable  than  I.  I’m  one 
of  two  photographers  on  the 
Telegram-Tribune,  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  county  of  San  Lius 
Obispo.  I  handle  any  pictures, 
from  a  copy  of  a  mug  shot  or 
wedding  to  Society,  fa.shions, 
news,  sports,  features  —  you 
name  it,  I  do  it. 

The  Telegram-Tribune  has  a 
Saturday  magazine  called 
Focus.  I  lay  out  all  my  own 
features  —  cover  and  center 
spread  —  and  write  a  photo 
column  for  it. 

*  *  * 

SAM :  I  also  have  a  column 
in  the  RP  on  Fridays.  It  usual¬ 


The  Brothers  Vestal: 
How  They  Work 
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Both  cameras  have  provisioi 
for  using  220  roll  film  as  freil 
as  120,  and  also  accept  sheet 


The  new,  automatic  Mamiya  C33. 

Only  the  lenses  are  different.  They're 
interchangeable.  Any  of  them  can  be 
used  on  the  same  camera.  Fact  is,  only 
Mamiya  makes  twin^lens  reflexes 
with  interchangeable  lenses. 

The  C33  is  the  latest  of  these  cameras, 
and  the  most  advanced.  Has  shutter- 
cocking  film  crank,  automatic  parallax 
compensation,  automatic  exposure- 


factor  indicator  and  a  host  of  other 
features.  Price  is  $285  with 
80mm  f2.8  lens. 

There  is  also  a  new  standard  C22 
Without  some  of  the  automatic  C33 
features,  but  with  all  of  the  fast¬ 
handling  characteristics  which  have 
made  Mamiya  reflexes  so  popular  with 
the  pros.  The  C22  with  80mm 
f2.8lensis  $219.50. 


film/plate  adapter  back. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  many  other 
Mamiya  twin-lens  reflex  accessories, 
or  write;  Mamiya  division  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11533 


''.r 


Same  camera, 
all  five  of  them 
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Iftinklietler 

Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 

The  whole  world  loves  a  pretty  girl.  But  when  you 
can't  tell  because  of  poor  reproduction,  it's  time  to 
use  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  CERTIFIED  covers  the 
needs  of  newspaper  and  commercial  stereotyping  with 
mats  developed  for  each  important  application. 
Scientific  production  and  quality  control  insure  that 
you  get  the  deep  faithful  impression  your  type  and 
cuts  deserve.  Insist  on  CERTIFIED. 

Your  hard  work  deserves  it. 


aioM  haphazard  reproduction 


Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work— 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-poge  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


Students’  Reading 
Takes  Weighty  Turn 


There  may  have  been  a 
dramatic  shift  in  the  reading 
habits  of  college-bound  youth 
,  during  the  past  several  years, 
according  to  the  results  of  a 
study  at  Columbia  College  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

The  report  reveals  a  trend 
away  from  the  classics,  British 
writers,  and  those  magazines 
with  light  content,  to  existen¬ 
tialists  like  Camus  and  Dos- 
!  toevsky,  American  writers  like 
Steinbeck,  Hemingway,  Faulk- 
i  ner,  and  Ayn  Rand,  and  more 
I  serious  magazines  like  the  New 
i  Republic,  Newsweek,  Saturday 
Review,  and  the  New  Yorker. 

Only  one  newspaper  was 
widely  read  by  this  year’s  en¬ 
tering  class,  40  percent  of  whom 
come  from  the  45  states  outside 
the  Middle  Atlantic  area  and 
16  foreign  countries:  the  New 
York  Times,  which  had  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Class  of  1970 
as  regular  readers. 

Information  for  the  study 
was  compiled  from  the  admis¬ 
sions  applications  of  prospec- 
I  tive  Columbia  students.  The 
Class  of  1962  was  the  first  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  class  to  be 
asked  to  list  their  reading  pre¬ 
ferences. 

i  The  findings  come  from  a 
comparison  of  books,  magazine.s, 
and  newspapers  read  by  enter¬ 
ing  freshmen  in  the  Class  of 
1962  and  the  Class  of  1970  at 
Columbia  College,  the  2,700- 
man  liberal  arts  school.  All  ap¬ 
plicants  to  the  College  are  re¬ 
quested  to  list  the  books  they 
have  most  enjoyed  and  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  they 
read  regplarly. 

Time  is  the  most  widely  read 
magazine  among  the  Class  of 
1970,  with  49  percent,  up  three 
percent  from  eight  years  ago. 
Playboy  was  included  in  the 
regularly-read  category  by  only 
a  tiny  handful. 

“I  think  there’s  a  definite 
movement  away  from  the  mass 
magazines  toward  the  more  spe¬ 
cialized,  meaty  ones,”  says 
Michael  Rosenbaum,  a  Colum¬ 
bia  freshman  from  Evanston, 
Illinois.  Mark  Morris,  a  fresh¬ 
man  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
adds,  “Many  students  today 
would  rather  read  about  man’s 
j  dilemma  than  his  pastimes.” 

I  Conspicuously  absent  from 
the  Class  of  1970’s  list  of  favor¬ 
ites  were  formerly  well-liked 
authors  such  as  Machiavelli, 
Jane  Austen,  Plato,  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Eugene  O’Neill.  Also 
'  missing  were  James  Baldwin, 
Henry  Miller,  Jack  Kerouac, 


Saul  Bellow,  Gunter  Grass,  and 
the  better-known  poets. 

Change  in  Magazines 

In  magazines,  the  study  has 
revealed  a  movement  away  from 
lighter  reading  toward  periodi¬ 
cals  more  concerned  with 
weightier  matters. 

Reader's  Digest  was  read  by 
29  percent  of  the  Class  of  1962, 
but  by  only  six  percent  of  the 
Class  of  1970.  Life  decreased 
from  55  percent  to  35  percent; 
and  Look,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  Sports  Illustrated 
showed  similar  losses  among 
students. 

Over  the  eight-year  span  the 
New  Republic  had  the  greatest 
jump  in  student  subscriptions, 
from  two  percent  to  15  per¬ 
cent.  Saturday  Review  was  next 
with  a  rise  in  steady  readers 
from  four  percent  to  14  percent. 
Newsweek  was  read  by  24  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Class  of  1962,  but 
36  percent  of  the  Class  of  1970 
enjoyed  it;  the  New  Yorker  in¬ 
creased  in  readers  from  10  per¬ 
cent  to  21  percent. 

Other  magazines  that  showed 
a  rise  in  student  readers  were 
Harper's,  National  Review,  Sci¬ 
entific  American  and  Esquire. 


Court  Restricts 
Photos,  Stories 

Knox,  Ind. 

A  circuit  court  judge  here 
ordered  news  photographers 
not  to  take  any  pictures  of 
George  L.  Manos,  accused  of 
bank  robbery,  between  the 
county  jail  and  the  courtroom 
across  the  street. 

Judge  Marvin  McLaughlin 
also  ordered  reporters  to  write 
their  stories  only  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  presented  at  the  trial.  The 
judge  said  a  story  in  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  tended  to  pre¬ 
judge  the  case,  so  he  imposed 
“guidelines”  set  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Sheppard  Case  de¬ 
cision. 

The  court  dismis.sed  one 
prospective  juror  who  said  he 
had  read  the  story. 

Manos,  pleading  insanity,  was 
accused  of  holding  up  a  bank 
in  Pines,  Ind.  four  years  ago. 
The  Tribune  reported  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  was  arrested, 
told  of  $3,792  found  buried  in 
Beverly  Shores,  Ind.  and  also 
told  of  an  alleged  attempt  by 
Manos  to  escape  from  custody. 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  has 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (s) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (m) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e) 

Boston  Globe  (s) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (e) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (s) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (s) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e) 
Middletown  Press  (e) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal  Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (e&s) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 

Torrington  Register  (e) 

Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (m&e) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


TECHNOLOGY 


Submarine  Base  at  Groton,  Connecticut 

New  England  scientific  know-how  builds  and  main¬ 
tains  the  atomic  submarines  at  Groton,  fills  the 
faculties  at  Americans  top  brain-factories,  does  re¬ 
search  to  develop  a  constant  flow  of  new  products  and 
procedures  for  industrial  growth.  Highly  skilled,  fully- 
employed  New  England  is  better-educated,  better- 
read,  better-fed!  Nowhere  else  in  the  U,  S,  do  news¬ 
papers  equal  New  England* s  cov- 
erage,  and  per-family  food  sales 
here  are  the  highest  in  the  nation,  * 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


i 


CIRCULATION 


Computers  Increase 
Mailroom  Efficiency 


OFFICERS  gathered  for  the  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation 
meeting  included,  from  left,  William  J.  Morrissey,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Telegram,  secretary-treasurer;  Winston 
Carter,  managing  director,  CNF;  William  Rich,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  president,  and  Albert  Rehm,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times,  second  vicepresident. 


How  computerized  procedures 
are  putting:  more  efficiency  into 
newspapers’  circulation  opera¬ 
tions  was  theme  of  a  discussion 
at  the  recent  annual  conference 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
at  Montreal. 

The  following  excerpts  from 
the  reports  provide  some  samples 
of  mechanized  operations  from 
papers  of  varying  circulation 
size: 

mm* 

Advance  on  Daily  Draw 

I  B.  W.  Dusek,  manager  of 
I  methods  and  procedures  for  the 
1  *  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News — 

At  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
i  we  print  the  daily  blotter 
j  through  a  System  360  IBM  com¬ 
puter.  The  Circulation  Departs 
ment  notifies  the  Computer 
Services  Department  daily  about 
draw  changes.  Change  cards  are 
developed  to  update  a  master 
deck  of  cards  which  create  a 
control  and  a  printed  record  of 
total  bundles  and  odds  for  each 
I  driver  load  with  a  built-in  pro- 
!  vision  for  adds  and  cuts — even 
I  as  late  as  an  edition’s  start.  The 
I  edition  press  order  is  derived 
i  from  this  control.  On  Friday  of 
each  week,  a  master  control  book 
is  printed,  detailing  the  coming 
week’s  draw  by  editions,  by  days. 

Cutler-Hammer  counter 
stackers  are  used  in  the  mail- 
room.  Bundle  size  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
paper.  From  here  the  bundles 
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go  through  a  bottom  wrap  ma¬ 
chine  and  they  are  wire-tied  by 
a  Signode  tying  machine. 

Ten  presses  emerge  into  the 
mailroom,  where  each  press  line 
has  a  press  conveyor,  counter 
stacker,  bottom  wrap  machine 
and  tyer.  The  conveyor  system 
consists  of  one  set  of  Miner  ma¬ 
chine  feeder  belts;  one  Miner 
bundle  distributor  for  distribu¬ 
tion  on  zone  belt;  a  Miner  zone 
conveyor  divided  into  eight  re¬ 
versible  sections;  17  decline 
chute  belts;  17  pneumatic 
pushers,  and  5  delivery  zones. 

Each  zone  has  a  console.  The 
console  counters,  one  for  each 
zone,  operate  in  the  following 
manner.  The  driver  truck  load 
requirement  is  set  on  the  tally- 
counter,  and  the  start  button  is 
depressed,  which  turns  on  the 
pusher.  The  pusher  propels  the 
bundle  into  the  decline  chute.  As 
the  bundle  enters,  it  depresses  a 
trigger,  which  actuates  a  limit 
switch  that  sends  an  impulse  to 
the  tallycounter,  input  counter 
and  totalizer  counter.  As  the 
bundle  leaves  the  decline  chute 
it  comes  in  contact  with  an  arm 
on  a  wheel.  This  turns  the  wheel 
one-quarter  turn  and  sends  an 
impulse  to  the  output  counter.  In 
this  manner,  we  have  a  double 
check  on  the  accountability  of 
bundles  that  go  into  and  out  of 
each  chute. 

Changes  in  draw  are  entered 
daily  in  the  weekly  master  con¬ 
trol  book.  This  book  is  delivered 
to  Computer  Services  prior  to 
edition  time;  changes  in  draw 
are  recognized  and  the  master 
deck  adjusted  for  charge  pur¬ 
poses,  and  then  the  driver’s  dis¬ 
patch  tickets  are  printed  and 
distributed.  This  truck  dispatch 
schedule  lists  the  edition  number, 
area  number,  account  number, 
destination  and  draw  by  destina¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  the  same  order  as 
the  daily  driver’s  dispatch  ticket. 

3,000  Page*  Per  Bundle 

Edward  H.  Fawsett,  con¬ 
troller,  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

The  daily  blotter  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  is  printed  by  the 
computer  center,  using  an  IBM 
357  Data  Collection  System, 
through  which  the  mail  room 
notifies  the  computer  center  of 
changes  in  draw.  The  center  uses 
these  change  cards  to  update 
master  cards  which  build  to  con¬ 
trol  distribution  of  paper  on  a 
weekly  basis  and  to  print  the 


blotter  for  the  next  day. 

With  our  Cutler-Hammer 
counter-stacker,  we  can  count 
and  stack  as  low  as  25  papers, 
with  13  on  the  bottom  stack  and 
12  turned  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  top  stack.  Our 
bundle  size  is  dependent  on  the 
number  of  pages  in  the  paper 
for  any  particular  day.  We  at¬ 
tempt  to  run  as  close  as  possible 
to  3,000  counted  pages  per 
bundle,  giving  us  an  average 
weight  of  40  pounds  to  a  bundle. 

We  have  a  new  General  Strap¬ 
ping  Company  topwrap  machine 
and  a  Signode  tying  machine.  A 
bottomwrap  is  fed  from  under¬ 
neath  the  conveyor,  and  a  top- 
wrop  is  placed  automatically  on 
the  bundle.  Electric  eyes  auto¬ 
matically  control  the  flow  of 
bundles  through  the  wrapping 
and  tying  cycle.  The  bundles  are 
fed  at  the  rate  of  28  bundles  a 
minute. 

With  our  Sheridan  Dispatch¬ 
ing  Console,  located  in  the  mail- 
room,  we  are  able  to  pre-pro- 
gram  the  proper  number  of 
bundles  for  each  route.  Through 
a  series  of  dials  and  switches, 
the  two  ,  operators  control  the 
loading  and  feeding  of  bundles 
to  18  vehicles  at  a  time.  The 
bundles  are  deflected  from  the 
master  conveyor  into  spiral 
chutes,  which  lead  to  our  load¬ 
ing  platform.  We  are  able  to 
feed  bundles  from  any  one  of 
our  six  presses  to  any  of  18 
loading  positions.  We  can  load 
from  either  side  of  each  chute. 
Automatic  controls  built  into  the 
system  allow  us  to  feed  into  one 
chute  from  both  sides  at  the 
same  time. 

Trucks  two  floors  below  the 
mailroom  are  loaded  from  a  tele¬ 
scopic  roller  conveyor  which 
reaches  inside  of  the  truck  itself. 
A  mailer  dispatcher  coordinates 
the  positioning  of  trucks  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  predetermined 
loading  positions  as  dictated  by 
the  master  console  on  the  mail- 
room  floor. 

After  the  truck  has  been 


loaded,  the  driver  will  pick  up 
the  number  of  odds  as  listed  on 
the  dispatch  sheet  and  will  turn 
in  a  Daily  Order  Sheet  showing 
any  changes  he  may  wish  to 
make.  These  changes  are  made 
by  the  mailer  handling  the  odds 
as  the  truck  leaves  the  building. 
The  daily  order  sheet  is  then 
taken  to  the  mailroom  blotter 
man,  w’ho  makes  a  penciled  nota¬ 
tion  on  the  current  day’s  blotter. 
These  changes  are  then  entered 
in  the  357  System  to  generate 
the  blotter  for  the  next  day  and 
to  generate  billing  and  statistical 
information. 

2,500  Key  Bundles 

Patrick  J.  Hession,  controller. 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  we 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  our 
product  and  then  turn  it  over  to 
a  12-year-old  boy  to  be  wrapped 
in  a  rubber  band  and  thrown  in 
the  mud  or  some  bush. 

A  few  facts  make  our  circula¬ 
tion  and  distribution  such  a 
problem  in  Salt  Lake.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  Utah’s  1  million 
people  are  within  50  miles  of 
Salt  Lake.  This  is  the  reason  for 
our  many  dispatches  and  key 
bundles.  We  must  bill  1,200  car¬ 
riers  and  an  average  of  3,300 
mail  subscribers  each  month. 
We  must  also  count  out  2,500 
key  bundles  each  day.  Many  of 
our  truck  dispatches  drop  papers 
at  a  crossroad  to  be  picked  up  by 
a  school  bus  or  bread  truck  for 
delivery  to  a  carrier  in  some  off- 
highway  town. 

We  have  now  put  our  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  computer,  and  the 
program  is  written  to  encompass 
the  complete  circulation  and  mail 
room  operation. 

We  don’t  have  all  the  answers 
for  an  automated  mail  room.  In 
fact,  it  has  not  been  decided 
how  we  will  operate  our  mail 
room  tomorrow,  but  we  have 
concluded  it  will  be  on-line,  tape 
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How  this  high-speed 
movie  camera  helps  Abitibi 
make  top  quality  newsprint 


Most  companies  can  usually  find  a  top-notch  amateur 
shutterbug  among  their  employees.  We  found  ours 
right  in  our  research  department,  and  put  him  to  work 
with  our  new  high-speed  movie  camera. 

He  quickly  established  himself  as  a  super  shutter 
sleuth. 

A  typical  example.  We  wanted  to  be  sure  we  were  get¬ 
ting  the  optimum  in  roll  quality.  Ourshutterbug  set  up  his 


high-speed  movie  camera  and  a  battery  of  lights.  He 
then  captured  footage  (at  6,000  frames  per  second)  of  a 
mechanical  sequence  that  took  one  second  to  complete. 

Slow  motion  projection  of  that  sequence  confirmed 
some  suspicions  we'd  had  and  told  us  several  things 
we  didn't  know  before. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint,  research 
plays  a  vital  role.  It  always  has.  It  always  will.' 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  •  408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE.  TORONTO  2,  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Sen/ice,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 
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Mailroom  Work 
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or  card  operated  from  the  com¬ 
puter. 


Run  Sheets  Prepared 


Thomas  J.  McCollow,  treas¬ 
urer,  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

When  a  branch  manager  calls 
the  office  to  change  his  draw,  a 
proper  notation  is  made  on  the 
permanent  galley  record.  The 
clerk  then  prepares  a  specially 
designed  key  punch  form  to 
create  the  necessary  card  input 
which  w’ill  activate  a  change  in 
the  disc  record.  After  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  key  punch  form  is 
routed  through  the  key  punch 
operators  for  punching  and  veri¬ 
fying. 

The  print-out  of  the  audit  list 
shows  changes  processed.  Two 
lines  are  printed  for  every 
change.  The  first  line  shows  the 
status  of  the  record  immediately 
before  the  change;  the  second, 
that  immediately  following. 
After  all  changes  for  the  day 
have  been  processed,  the  run 
sheets  are  prepared  from  the 
disc. 

On  the  run  sheet,  drop-offs  are 
listed  in  sequence,  showing  the 


number  of  papers  to  be  left  at 
each  relay  point,  branch  station, 
direct  carrier  or  direct  dealer. 
In  addition  to  location,  each  line 
item  shows  the  total  number  of 
copies  and  then  expresses  the 
total  as  full  bundles  and  odd 
copies.  Since  our  papers  are 
generally  distributed  in  sections, 
the  run  sheet  also  shows  the 
number  of  supplements  in  full 
bundles  and  odds  which  are  to 
go  with  each  order  of  main  sec¬ 
tions. 

After  preparation  of  the  run 
sheets,  trucks  are  loaded  at  the 
dock  with  full  bundles  and  odd 
papers  sufficient  to  supply  the 
total  number  required  on  the 
run.  The  run  sheet  used  by  each 
driver  shows  the  total  number 
of  papers  to  be  given  to  each 
relay  driver  at  the  various  relay 
stops.  The  relay  driver  will  be 
given  a  run  sheet  prepared  on 
the  computer;  it  gives  the  loca¬ 
tions  to  which  papers  are  to  be 
delivered. 

W'eekly  invoices  are  prepared 
by  the  computer.  The  draw  in-^ 
formation  which  was  stored  on 
the  disc  to  generate  the  daily 
run  .sheets  is  also  accumulated 
weekly  on  the  disc  to  produce 
weekly  bills.  The  extensions  are 
automatic,  and  various  data  is 
accumulated  for  management 
purposes. 

Each  week,  a  computer  run 
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produces  a  trial  balance  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  These  trial 
balances  are  prepared  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  weekly  billing. 
On  the  aged  trial  balance  print¬ 
out,  balances  owed  for  insurance 
as  well  as  newspaper  balances 
are  shown  separately.  News¬ 
paper  balances  are  aged  as  cur¬ 
rent,  one  week  old,  two  weeks 
old,  three  weeks  or  over,  for 
collection  purposes. 

The  final  operation  is  mailing 
the  weekly  invoice  to  the  branch 
manager. 


Pay  for  Managers 


Some  Disadvantages 


Test  Planned 
For  Area 
Info  Center 


Charles  W.  Pexton  used  re¬ 
ports  from  57  fellow  circulators 
in  developing  his  report  on  dis¬ 
trict  manager  bonus  plans 
for  the  California  Circulation 
Managers  Association.  Extra 
money  stands  out  as  the  top  in¬ 
centive  but  he  suggested  each 
circulator  find  out  what  his 
group  wants. 

In  summarizing  bonus  plans 
he  studied,  Pexton  urged:  “Keep 
it  simple,  keep  the  contestant  in¬ 
formed,  praise  and  recogfnize 
doers,  show  the  district  manager 
the  benefit  of  winning  and  add 
variety  by  adapting  successful 
ideas  from  other  fields.” 

Returns  from  24  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  newspapers 
scattered  throughout  North 
America  were  used  by  William 
E.  Miller,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  in  comparing 
the  results  of  using  different  dis¬ 
trict  managers  for  morning  and 
evening  operations  and  using  the 
.same  men  for  both  papers. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
A  project  to  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  a  new  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  information  center  has 
been  initiated  for  the  Columbus 
metropolitan  area. 

A  special  technique  of  infor¬ 
mation  handling,  which  has 
proved  successful  in  scientific 
and  business  fields,  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  organizing  information 
about  community  activities. 


Battelle  Institute  Retained 


The  project  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Columbus  Area 
Information  Center  (CAIC),  a 
nonprofit  organization  supported 
by  individuals  and  community 
groups. 

Everett  D.  Bivens,  president 
of  CAIC,  said  the  Columbus 
Laboratories  of  Battelle  Memo¬ 
rial  Institute  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  develop  an  experi¬ 
mental  pilot  information  center 
for  a  demonstration  period  of 
three  years. 

The  objective  of  the  Columbus 
Area  Information  Center  is  to 
assemble,  organize,  store,  and 
make  available  information 
about  groups,  activities,  people, 
projects,  and  places  of  public 
interest. 


Subject  Areas 


The  disadvantages  of  combin¬ 
ation  a.m.  and  p.m.  district  men 
are  knowledge  of  geography, 
carriers,  prospects,  subscribers 
and  sales  figrures  within  the 
area. 

The  combination  manager  is 
able  to '  schedule  his  hours  to 
cover  morning  complaints,  re¬ 
quires  less  personnel  and  office 
work,  gets  both  papers  pushed 
in  solicitations  and  provides  bet¬ 
ter  supervision,  he  also  found. 

His  disadvantages  include  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  scheduling  hours  to 
meet  labor  contract  provisions, 
inability  to  contact  morning  car¬ 
riers  as  much  as  desired,  older 
boys  needed  to  attain  service 
with  limited  supervision  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  as  much  pro¬ 
motion  as  he  desires. 

The  weekly  salaries  CCMA 
members  pay  district  managers 
range  from  a  starting  $1.50  to 
$2  and  hour  and  from  $90  to 
$1.56  a  week  to  $144  to  $167 
weekly  after  five  years,  said 
Gary  Gammons,  Palm  Springs 
(Calif.)  Desert  Sun.  Gas  mile¬ 
age  ranged  from  seven  to  10% 
cents  a  mile. 


Information  collection  will  be 
limited  to  four  or  five  subject 
areas,  including: 

(1)  Organizations  —  address, 
officers,  and  activities  of  agen¬ 
cies  and  civic  and  social  groups; 

(2)  Community  Calendar — 
comprehensive  listing  of  all 
planned  events  to  enable  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  to  coordinate 
future  programs; 

(3)  Legislation— local,  state, 
and  federal  legislation  that  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  commu¬ 
nity; 

(4)  Information  Sources — in¬ 
dex  of  specialized  information 
services  available  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  area  to  prevent  duplication  : 
of  effort  and  to  direct  requesters  , 
to  most  appropriate  sources; 

(5)  Specific  Subjects — assem-  i 
bly  of  information  about  recrea-  i 
tion,  education,  and  transports-  ; 
tion  facilities  and  developments,  • 
both  public  and  private. 

The  center  will  be  in  a  posi-  j 
tion  to  provide  limited  response  i 
to  inquiries  in  about  a  year’s  ! 
time,  Cleo  R.  Gray,  an  informa-  | 
tion  specialist  at  Battelle,  said,  j 
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In  one  hour,  this  John  Deere  Cable  Plow 
can  lay  underground  telephone  wire 
the  length  of  three  football  fields. 
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Communications  is  one  of  many  industrial  markets  served  by  John  Deere  Equipment 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  industrial  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  792-4181 


A  FEW  SIMPLE  RULES 
ON  TYPE 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  follow  them 
when  you  use  our  trademarks  in  your  copy 


The  Benzedrine®  rule 

brand  of  amphetamine  sulfate 

Spell  with  a  capital  “B" 


The  Dexedrine®  rule 

brand  of  dextroamphetamine  sulfate 

Spell  with  a  capital  “D" 


The  Dexamyl®  rule 

brand  of  dextroamphetamine 
sulfate  and  amobarbital 

Spell  with  a  capital  “D" 


The  Thorazine®  rule 

brand  of  chlorpromazine 

Spell  with  a  capital  "T" 


The  Spansule®  capsule  rule 

brand  of  sustained  release  capsules 

Spell  with  a  capital  “S" — 
always  add  “capsule"  or  "capsules" 


These  brand  names  are  registered  trademarks  for  products  made  by 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories 


Ellis  Simmons  says 
herd  them  critters 
to  Houston  by  sun-up! 


Who  does  he  think  he  is? 


He’s  one  of  the  hard^  driving  wheels 

on  the  Burlington  Railroad. 

Ellis  Simmons  wasn’t  just  shooting  from  the  hip. 

He  was  saddling  Burlington’s  first  cousin,  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  line, 
with  a  tough  chore. 

Moving  huge  herds  of  automobiles  from  the  roundup  point  at  Irving,  Texas, 
to  Houston  in  less  than  eight  hours  wouldn’t  be  easy.  But  the  good  guys 
at  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  liked  the  challenge. 

“Ok,  pardner.  Sun-up  it  is.” 

It  called  for  a  special  new  train.  So  the  FW&D  put  one  on.  Now — each 
evening,  trains  from  up  north  hitch  their  two  and  three  deck  auto  carriers 
onto  the  FW&D.  Come  sun-up  the  autos  are  restin’  peaceful  in  Houston. 

By  evening  the  new  train  has  hustled  the  empties  back  to  Irving.  This  system 
saves  shippers  a  whole  day.  That’s  a  heap  of  time.  .'\nd  money. 

Slick  thinking  like  this  has  corralled  new  customers.  From  the  port  cities 
to  the  Panhandle.  In  fact,  new  customers  are  joining  the  herd  from 
all  over  the  country. 

Ellis  Simmons,  VP  of  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  line,  is  mighty  glad 
he’s  carrying  the  Burlington  brand. 

Deep  into  the  heart  of  Texas. 


Burlington  Lines;  Chicago,  Burlington  Quincy  Railroad  Company:  The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway;  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railway, 


suitably  lodged  in  Federal  'T’5f*|pa  lifiFFOF 

Court  since  the  Rippeys  were  ■*•  iTlimFr  corresponding  period  last  y  ar. 

not  residents  of  Colorado  and  ^  --  U  -mj  Consolidated  earnings 

Mrs.  Helen  Rippey,  principal  dtOCKllOlClCrS  V  OtC  through  Oct.  2,  were  $14,053,- 
beneficiary  of  the  trust,  was  not  541,  compared  to  $11,923,803  a 

a  party  to  the  suit.  F'ot*  Sfllit  y®*^*"  ^®’'  s^^^e  earnings 

Judge  Doyle  ruled  that  re-  a  amounted  to  $2.54  on  the  5,- 

cent  changes  in  federal  rulings  .  ANGELES  shares  of  common 

made  it  unnecessary  for  Mrs.  _ stock  outstanding,  up  from 

Rippey  to  be  a  party  to  the  suit  Shareholders  of  the  Tim^ 

*1./ Mirror  Company  have  approved  ^  "T  “ 

and  that  hence  the  case  could  two-for-onc  stock  snlit  and  Consolidated  revenues  were 
be  heard  in  Federal  Court.  ^  •  *.u  ^  $189  250  611  a  train  of  almost 

But  he  said  the  bank’s  suit  J"  authorized  ofS  the  $m 

asking  instructions  on  how  it  ^t^^/rom  eteToOolo  ~  752:487  r^terS  in  the  fir4 

should  proceed  in  the  light  of  6,365,000  to  17,500,- 

Mrs.  Tammen’s  will  should  b®  ’  ,  .  quired  firms  contributed  to  the 

heard  in  the  state  court.  Shareholders  also  approved  increase.  These  were: 

•  °  ^  ff  m  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  New 

Prizes  for  Pholos  4,500,000  shares  of  convertib  e  York  City;  Spaulding  Pulp  & 

Of  riffar  Smokers  Paper  Co.,  Newberg,  Oregon; 

U1  l.Igar  &mokers  nation  of  a  class  of  100,000  Year  Book  Medical  Publish- 

Toronto  of  preferred  stock  auth-  ^  Chicago. 

The  Cigar  Institute  of  Canada  o^ized  but  not  issued.  ^2  weeks  ended  Oct. 

has  announced  a  series  of  12  Since  December,  1965,  Times  2,  earnings  after  taxes  in¬ 
monthly  awards  of  $50  for  Mirror  has  been  paying  quar-  creased  to  $4,269,758  or  77 
Canadian  press  photographers,  terly  cash  dividends  at  the  rate  p^j.  share,’  as  against  $3,- 

An  entry  must  be  a  published  of  20  cents  per  share.  In  Au-  649,653  or  66  cents  per  share 
photograph  of  a  cigar  smoker.  ?ust,  the  Board  of  Directors  in-  ^he  like  period  of  1965. 

“We  are  not  looking  for  dicated  its  intention  to  increase  Revenues  was  $60,401,860,  com- 
‘staged’  photos,”  explained  a  the  quarterly  cash  dividend  rate  pared  to  $55,840,029  in  1965. 
spokesman  for  the  Institute,  “al-  commencing  in  December,  1966,  0 

though  such  a  photo  would  not  assuming  satisfactory  business  »»  1.  c„ 
necessarily  be  ruled  out.  Basic-  levels.  This  would  increase  the  i«eaia  cjupervisor 
ally,  we  are  looking  for  photos  quarterly  dividend  to  25  cents  Thomas  W.  Lauer  has  been 
from  life — such  as  a  well-known  per  share  on  the  present  basis,  appointed  media  supervisor  of 
public  figure  or  personality  or  12%  cents  per  share  follow-  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Los  Angeles, 
caught  in  a  relaxed  mood,  per-  ing  the  split.  He  will  work  on  the  newly-ac- 

haps  on  a  fishing  trip,  or  a  Norman  Chandler,  chairman  quired  Lincoln-Mercury  Deal- 
bronc-rider  lighting  up  after  and  chief  executive  officer,  re-  ers’  Association  account.  Lauer 
taking  first  money  at  the  Cal-  ported  results  for  the  first  40  handled  the  Mattel  Toys  account 
gary  Stampede.”  weeks  of  1966  showed  an  earn-  at  Carson/Roberts. 


Judge  Keeps 
Denver  Case 
In  2  Courts 


what  makes 
the  new 

Bingham  «OIJ» 
New^t^ei  RjO.B  Roller 
so  superior 
It  commands 
a  premium  price? 


Is  it  the  greater  tensile  strength? 

This  is  an  important  factor.  It  results  from 
Bingham’s  new  formula  rubber  compound  that  is 
specially  designed  for  today’s  high  speed  newspaper 
printing  presses. 

Why  does  it  run  so  much  cooler? 

Because  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  close  grained 
and  have  chemical  ingredients  that  dissipate  heat 
on  contact. 

Can  it  be  set  lighter? 

Yes,  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  can  be  set  much  lighter 
and  do  not  require  resetting  as  frequently  as  ordi¬ 


nary  newspaper  printing  rollers.  Also,  GOLD 
BOND  holds  its  compression  setting  and  swells 
very  little  under  conditions  of  hard  usage. 

What  is  its  ink  absorption? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  absorb  very  little  ink.  Also, 
they  deposit  a  lighter  film  df  ink,  resulting  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings. 

Is  it  flame-resistant? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  positively  flame-resis¬ 
tant.  Because  of  their  unique  formula,  they  also 
have  built  into  them  10%  to  15%  greater  resis¬ 
tance  to  heat,  oil  and  abrasion. 


BINGHAM 


AtlanU,  6a.,  274  Trinity  Ave.,  S.W . 522-4011 

■altimora,  Md.,  1011  Curtain  Ave . 467-3900 

■irminitiam,  Ala.,  7  ISth  St.,  W . 766-4336 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  23  Harvard  St . 664-6669 

Chicago,  III.  (Franklin  Park) 

mil  Franklin  Ave . 459-9270 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1935  Western  Ave . 421-0923 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  1432  Hamilton  Ave . 241-5117 

Dallas,  Tea.,  1310  Patterson  Ave . 742-5913 

DOS  Meines,  lewa  3(M%  16th  St . ^j2M  Samuol  Bingham  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.,  4391  Apple  St . 641-0700  "  ' 

Houston,  Tex.,  2702  W.  Dallas  Ave . 526-2916  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1604  W.  Minnesota  St..  .634-7426 

Jersey  City,  N.J.,  364  9th  St . 696-0676  201  NORTH  WELLS  STREET  •  CHICAGO,  lUINOIS  60606  •  726-6711 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  223  W.  Ransom  St . 343-6725 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  706  Baltimore  Ave . 642-2920 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1348  N.  Fourth  St . 2764292 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  900  S.  Third  St . 332-7559 

Nashville,  Tonn.,  315  13th  Ave.,  N . 244-2707 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1317  Race  St . 563-7169 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  88  S.  13th  St . 431-1335 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  980  Hudson  Ave . 467-2628 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1300  N.  7th  St . 621-4429 

San  Leandro,  Calif.,  835  Fremont  Ave . 357-8622 

Searcy,  Ark.,  Lincoln  St . 249-5889 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Box  335,  23  S.  Belmont.  .322-1331 

Tampa,  Fla.,  1902  Flagler  St . 248-3988 

Also  available  in  Canada 
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Never  give  o  machine  a  moment’s  rest 
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Never  give  a  machine  a  moment’s  rest  .  .  .  unless  it  can’t  stand  it. 
Monarchs  can.  Keep  them  fed  with  tape  and  you’ll  get  maximum  "Up 
Time’’  production.  It  takes  a  system  to  do  it  based  on  Intertype  electronic 
tape  perforators,  computers  and  Intertypesetter  operating  units.  □  Let 
our  specialists  review  your  present  operation  so  they  can  plan  a  system 
tailored  to  your  needs.  It  will  produce  more  type  at  less  cost,  reduce 
errors,  save  space,  be  a  profitable  Investment.  Call  your  Intertype 
representative  today.  He’ll  start  things  moving.  □  Intertype  Company,  a 

division  of  Harris-Intertype 
SBStB  I  MTp  Corporation,  360  Furman 

aWiWNK  i  in  i  i  i  «  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11201. 


GET  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  WITH  INTERTYPE 
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Equipment 


Move  to  Automation 
Frustrating,  Costly 


By  Stephen  J.  Rogers 

President,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald- Journal 


Introduction  of  plant-wide  (Excerpt  from  an  address  to 
automation  took  us  at  the  Syro  the  conference  of  UPI  Editors 
cuse  Herald- Journal  about  four  and  Publishers  in  Mexico  City, 
years  and  more  than  a  million  Sept.  27). 
dollars  to  accomplish. 

Consider  that  it  required  six 
months,  some  two  dozen  negoti- 
tting  sessions,  two  State 
Supreme  Court  actions,  and  an 
I  NLRB  unfair  labor  practices 
hearing  to  introduce  just  one 
'piece  of  equipment  in  our  stereo¬ 
type  department. 

The  stereotypers  spent  over 
125,000  opposing  us. 


foration  in  1955  and  operated  l  he  only  "modern"  equipment 
five  Fairchild  tape  punchers.  The  ^e  had  was  a  10-year-old  12-unit 
foreman  regarded  these  as  a  Goss  Headliner  press  which 
convenient  supplement  to  the  usually  did  not  pour 

manual  machines  but  nothing  50,000  papers  an  hour  into  our 
that  you  could  count  on  to  get  an  mailroom  on  two  conveyors, 
edition  out  for  you.  If  we  regarded  our  composing 

In  this  room  we  produced  an  room  slow  motion,  then  our  mail- 
average  of  330  pages  a  week  room  was  absolutely  immobile. 

w  TPM.  ^  With  140  journeymen  printers,  ‘Platoon.’  in  Mailroom 

We  are  now  on  IBM  s  third  about  eight  apprentices  and  a 
generation  computer  and,  while  frightful  overtime  bill.  The  army  that  marched  up  the 

it  is  unquestionably  faster,  it  Our  stereotype  department  hill  and  then  marched  down 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  was 
brighter  than  its  grandfather. 

We  are  having  difficulty  in 
breaking  it  of  the  habit  of 
hyphenating  words,  like  assets, 
after  the  third  letter. 

Our  venture  into  automation 
-so-called — was  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  self-preservation. 

The  Syracuse  Herald-Joumal 
is  a  six-day  evening  of  135,000 
circulation  with  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion — the  Herald-American — of 
265,000,  with  eight  editions  daily. 

Decision  in  1962 

Our  editors,  trying  to  serve  an 
increasingly  discriminating  and 
nphisticated  audience,  were 
working  with  a  conventional 
composing  room  where  the  usual 
answer  to  their  demands  for 
more  type  more  quickly  was  that 
they  could  not  have  it  unless  we 
bought  more  machines  and  hired 
more  men. 

At  this  point — in  1962 — we 
had  in  our  composing  room  17 
news  machines,  seven  of  which 
were  equipped  with  TTS  key¬ 
boards;  two  head-letter  and  two 
ring  machines;  eight  ad  mixers 
and  four  other  keyboards  from 
which  editors  and  advertisers 
could  satisfy  every  typographi- 
>  cal  whim  and  fancy. 

We  also  had  three  Monotype 
nile  and  material  makers ;  three 
1  Ludlows,  a  wide  assortment  of 
foundry  type  and  type  magazines 
stashed  away  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  room. 

When  we  finally  cleaned  out 

'  our  ad  frames,  we  found  drawers  GRACE'S  SISTER  occupiod 

'  full  of  hand  type,  most  of  which  Evening  New$  during  Newi| 

:  hadn’t  been  used  since  Grover  saluted  the  people  who  pr< 

Cleveland’s  first  inauguration.  Marion  S.  Boyer,  assoc 

A,  part  „f  a  rather  h^itaat.  S 

and  not  too  successful,  step  to-  p„i„g  Equipment)  doesn't 

^rd  automation  the  Herald-  50  people  operate  the  mac 

Journal  had  introduced  tape  per-  MacHine.-y,  a 

editor  8C  publisher  for  November  12,  1966 


warehousing  industries,  pro¬ 
duced  a  marvel  of  transistors, 
rectifiers,  air  cylinders  and  limit 
switches  called  a  counter¬ 
stacker. 

We  installed  two  of  them  with 
the  necessary  conveyors,  under 
wrap  devices.  Signode  tying  ma¬ 
chines  and  automatic  deflector 

equipped  with  two  Wood  again  had  nothing  on  the  July*  1962. 

('.ounter-Stackers 

tWe  do  not  slow  our  presses 

down  any  more  and  the  counter¬ 
stackers  will  take  a  paper  from 
12  to  112  pages  without  calling 
for  help.  Four  men  operate  the 
two  conveyor  lines  instead  of 
the  minimum  13  we  formerly 

lower  at  the  touch  of  a  button 
and  we  can  truthfully  say  our 

without  being  touched  by  human 

With  the  mailroom  conversion 
out  of  the  way,  we  tackled  the 
stereotype  department,  replacing 
the  old  conveyor  with  a  new  one 
that  not  only  carried  plates  down 
to  the  pressroom  but  back  up 

agree  with  the  stereotypers  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  so- 
called  “pot  man”  in  each  of  the 
four-men  casting  crews,  since 
the  dead  plates  were  l^ing  re¬ 
mechanism  that  looks  as  though 
it  came  from  the  engine  room  of 
a  battleship  but  is  as  precisely 

minute  by  an  injection  molding 
process  and  is  operated  by  one 
man.  The  heaviest  thing  the 
stereotyper  now  lifts  is  the  page 
mat,  since  the  plate  is  cast  to 
exact  size,  with  no  tail,  and  the 
shaving,  cooling,  trimming  and 
milling  operations  are  done 
automatically. 

While  installing  the  M.A.N. 
and  contending  with  the  stereo¬ 
typers  over  the  use  of  it,  we 
began  to  feel  a  little  bit  like  the 
{Continued  on  page  82) 


Automation 

{Continued  from  page  81) 


jugrgler  unhappy  because  he  had 
only  two  balls  in  the  air. 

Composing  Room 

So  we  moved  into  the  com¬ 
pos!  ngr  room,  where  a  crisis  of 
sorts  had  developed  in  the  area 
of  advertising  composition,  and 
at  the  same  time  begran  instal¬ 
ling  two  more  press  units,  which 
required  knocking  out  building 
walls  fore  and  aft. 

In  the  composing  room,  we 
were  faced  with  buying  several 
new  mixers  or  plunging  into  the 
intriguing  photo-composition 
process. 


Our  decision  was  to  buy  two 
Photon  machines,  which,  we 
thought,  would  adequately  meet 
our  needs.  We  now  have  five  and 
are  using  them  to  capacity. 

Photo-comp  requires!  a  totally 
different  kind  of  composing 
room,  complete  with  dark  room, 
printing  frames,  waxing  ma¬ 
chines,  Ozalid  proofing  machines, 
and  so  forth,  so  we  developed 
one  separated  by  an  entire  floor 
from  the  hot  metal  composing 
room. 

We  upgraded  our  engraving 
department,  replacing  one  rapid- 
etch  machine  with  two  M-35’s, 
and  now  put  through  from  50  to 
60  flats  every  24  hours. 

There  is  no  time  to  detail  the 
struggle — and  it  was  a  difficult 
one — but  within  a  year  we  were 


handling  95  percent  of  our  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  cold  type. 

Early  last  year  we  turned  our 
attention  to  news  type  composi¬ 
tion. 

We  had  decided  to  go  com¬ 
pletely  to  tape  and  a  computer. 

Sui'veys  indicated  our  entire 
news  load  could  be  handled  by 
four  new  14-line-a-minute  Mon¬ 
arch  machines  and  the  best 
three  of  our  TTS  keyboards. 

Typi«tf«  Trained 

IBM  agreed  to  have  a  1620 
computer  in  our  plant  by  August 
1,  the  day  after  Intertjrpe  prom¬ 
ised  to  have  the  keyboardless 
Monarchs  installed  and  running. 

Having  stripped  our  TTS 
room  of  most  of  our  skilled 
typists  for  Photon,  we  began 


If  you  want 

your  new  press  to  be  a  hit... 
don’t  forget  the  supporting  cast. 


Nor  the  producer! — Your 
stereo  operation.  Can  it 
keep  the  pace?  Or  is  it 
hampered  by  a  furnace 
that’s  too  small,  too  ineffi¬ 
cient,  or  obsolete?  Get  the 
facts.  Ask  your  Nolan  man 
to  help  make  your  produc¬ 
tion  a  hit.  From  small 

Remelters  to  combination 
master  stereo  furnaces,  he’s 
got  answers  you'll 
applaud.  (Can  save  you 
money,  tool) 


NO^ 


Rome,  New  York 


I 


beating  the  bushes  for  anyone, 
who  could  type  and  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  job  paying  $1.50  a 
week.  (None  of  our  printers  was 
interested  and  the  ITU,  for  all 
its  sympathy,  could  not  produce 
any  tape  punchers.)  In  six 
weeks  a  business  school  trained 
six  women  speed  typists  in  set¬ 
ting  375  lines  an  hour  of  justi¬ 
fied  and  hyphenated  tape.  They 
came  to  work  for  us  in  mid- July, 
after  we  set  up  a  tape  perfor¬ 
ating  room  in  our  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  equipped  it  with 
eight  new  feather-touch  Fair- 
child  keyboards. 

Over  the  weekend  of  July  31- 
August  1,  we  moved  all  of  our 
manual  news  machines  from  the 
composing  room.  Our  seven  tape- 
activated  typesetting  machines 
had  to  work  or  we  were  out  of 
business. 

Production  Increased 

To  complicate  matters,  IBM 
did  not  install  the  1620  until 
September  1  and  did  not  have  it 
properly  programmed  until  Sep¬ 
tember  23.  In  this  period,  twelve 
operators,  six  of  whom  had  never 
been  in  a  newspaper  plant  be¬ 
fore  July,  produced  all  of  our 
local  news  and  features  (we  had 
been  using  wire  tape  for  years) 
on  justified  tape. 

All  of  our  surveys  of  type  j 
needs  had  been  based  on  filling 
about  140  columns  of  space  daily 
and  220  columns  Sunday. 

On  May  30,  1965,  we  took  over 
the  Sunday  edition  of  our  across 
town  competitor  —  the  Post- 
Standard — and  added  120  edi¬ 
torial  columns  to  the  Sunday 
newspaper. 

On  November  4,  the  Post- 
Standard  moved  in  with  us  and 
we  have  lived — if  not  happily— 
at  least  as  competitively  as  any 
in-laws  since. 

550  Pages  a  Week 

Our  composing  room  now  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  tepe  keyboards, 
seven  TTS  machines,  five  Pho¬ 
tons,  two  head  letters,  one  ring 
machine,  and  five  ad  keyboards, 
which  are  used  for  classified  dis¬ 
play  and  odd  measure  type,  i 
These  will  be  removed  when  we  I 
find  ways  of  putting  all  of  our  I 
classified  into  computers  and  i 
cold  type.  ^ 

We  now  produce  a  six-day 
evening,  a  six-day  morning,  and 
a  Sunday  for  an  average  of  560  ^ 
pag^es  a  week.  I 

Our  editors  put  through  more  I 
tyi>e  on  longer  deadlines  than  I 
ever  before  and  our  composing  I 
room  foreman  now  hardly  grim-  ' 
aces  when  a  column  of  type  is  j 
dumped  into  the  hell  box.  Here 
tofore  he  put  this  kind  of  thing 
on  a  par  with  burning  $10  bills. 

In  retrospect,  it  looks  easy. 
But  don’t  get  the  idea  that  it 
was. 
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Can  you  identify  these  Burgess  cities? 


Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big  and 
small,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Boulder,  Cleveland,  San  Antonio,  Annapolis.  Draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 

BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


( 
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Architect's  design  of  new  plant  for  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 

New  Building,  Offset  Press  At  Janesville 


jANESVIIXf,  Wis. 

Work  has  been  started  on 
construction  of  a  new  home  for 
the  Janesville  Gazette  and  radio 
stations  WCLO  and  WCLO-fm. 

Co  -  Publishers  Sidney  H. 
Bliss  and  Robert  W.  Bliss  of¬ 
ficially  launched  the  pro(?ram 
in  ground-breaking  ceremonies 
Oct.  20. 

The  site,  adjacent  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  publishing  house,  which  will 
take  the  entire  frontage  of  one 
block,  will  be  the  eighth  location 
of  the  122-year-old  Gazette, 


HIGH  PRODUCTIVE 
PRESS  CAPACITY 

I  n  because 

‘•vj*  0  F  W  E  B 

/breaks? 

Get  the  whole  story 
of  the  value-engineered 
Cooksey  system  of  web 
break  detectors,  trol¬ 
leys  and  web  severing 
devices  that  eliminates 
costly  wrap-ups  and 
damaged  plates. 

Installed  and  serviced 
in  your  shop  by  the 

Korthe 

Engineering  Co. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVE. 
SCHILLER  PARK,  ILL 


Janesville’s  oldest  institution. 

The  three-story  structure  of 
brick,  trimmed  with  gray  and 
black  granite,  will  hou.se  all  op¬ 
erations  of  the  newspaper  and 
stations. 

The  present  Gazette  building 
will  be  razed  to  make  way  for  a 
mall  which  will  ultimately  be 
landscaped  providing  a  decora¬ 
tive  plaza  approaching  the  cen¬ 
ter  facade. 

With  its  spacious  plaza  on 
the  west  and  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery  approach  on  the  east,  the 
new  plant  will  dominate  the 
block. 

The  first  and  second  floors 
will  he  occupied  by  the  Gazette, 
and  the  radio  studios  will  be 
located  on  the  third  floor.  An 
elevator  will  provide  easy  access 
and  the  public  will  enter  at 
grade  level. 

News  Press 

A  new  Goss  Metro  offset  press 
will  be  located  at  the  east  end 
of  the  plant.  Administrative, 
business,  circulation  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  departments 
will  be  on  the  first  floor,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  public  lobby. 

News  department,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  and  production 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

.  Offset 
Letterpress 
Magazine 
Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

20234  Defroif  Rood 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44116 
Phone  (216)  331-0115 


areas  and  the  mailroom  will  be 
on  the  second  floor,  with  delivery 
to  trucks  at  the  east  end  from 
the  upper  level. 

The  new  plant  will  provide 
more  than  double  the  working 
space  of  the  present  GEizette 
building  and  also  will  have  a 
large  area  for  in-plant  news¬ 
print  storage.  Newspapers  will 
be  dispatched  from  the  Division 
Street  side  of  the  building. 

The  new  Goss  press  will  print 
up  to  60,000  copies  per  hour  and 
will  have  color-production  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Reflects  Growth 

With  conversion  to  offset  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Gazette  will  change 
to  photo-composition,  installing 
high-speed  composing  room  ma¬ 
chines  which  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  movable  type  and  the 
use  of  molten  metal. 

Expansion  of  facilities  re¬ 
flects  the  growth  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio  stations  in  the 
southern  Wisconsin  and  north¬ 
ern  IMinois  areas  they  serve, 
Robert  Bliss  pointed  out.  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Gazette  has 
doubled  since  1930  and  the  radio 
operations  demand  greatly  in¬ 
creased  space,  he  said. 


CARGO 

Ftr  EflclMt  NtwtMRtr  Opcntwii 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewlnder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 


Cold  Type  Ad 
Work  Speeded 

PORTLANP,  Ore. 

An  offset  platemaker  and  a 
compact  offset  press  have  been 
add^  to  the  ad  alley  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  the 
Oregon  Journal  for  fast  proof¬ 
ing  of  cold  type  ads,  reports 
Donald  Newhouse,  business 
manager. 

The  platemaker,  an  Itek,  ac¬ 
cepts  up  to  full  page  copy  and 
turns  out  a  paper  plate  in  60 
seconds,  Newhouse  said.  The 
plate  is  printed  on  newsprint 
from  a  MGD  18x24  press. 

Newhouse  lepoirts  the  aver¬ 
age  cycle  time  for  proofing  an 
ad,  including  washing,  is  about 
four  minutes.  The  system,  which  ^ 
was  purchased  to  replace  a 
slower  ozalid  process,  cost  $18,- 
000. 

The  equipment  enables  the 
cold  type  department  to  meet 
demands  of  major  stores  re¬ 
quiring  a  large  volume  of 
proofs.  It  also  provides  large 
tear  sheet  orders,  at  a  cost  less 
than  tearing  from  overrun  or 
using  extra  copies  from  the 
press. 

Further,  the  installation 
handles  many  of  the  large  pro¬ 
motion  jobs  formerly  sent  out 
because  of  job  press  size  limita¬ 
tions.  Extr^  products  are  a  12- 
page  tabloid  for  carriers  and  an 
eight-page  house  organ. 

In  a  further  addition  to  the 
cold  type  operation  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  installed  a  small 
table  top  Ektamatic  processor 
for  Photon  machine  output. 

A  stainless  adapter  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Oregonian  machin¬ 
ists  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
processor  without  a  darkroom. 
Newhouse  reports  the  average  , 
take  in  the  Photon  casette  is  L 
processed  in  essentially  dry  F 
condition  in  less  than  60  sec¬ 
onds, 

• 

Giant  Oflfset  Press 
Built  for  Color 

Early  next  year,  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company’s 
pressroom  will  install  the  world’s 
longest  web  offset  press  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $723,000.  The  com-  / 
pany  publishes  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times.  Edward  L.  Gaylord,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  said  the  155-foot  press 
would  be  shipped  from  New 
York  in  March.  Its  name  is 
Hantscho  Jr.  Mark  II. 

The  press,  being  built  at  the 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  factory,  is  a 
perfecting-type  which  prints  on 
both  sides  of  the  web  at  the 
same  time.  Top  running  speed  is 
700  feet  per  minute. 


I 


At  the  present 
rate  of  orders 


soon  will  be 
the  most 
widely- used 
typesetting  computer 
in  the  world 


We’re  not  in  the  habit  of  making  sweeping 
statements,  but  this  one  had  to  be  made. 
The  overwhelming  acceptance  of  Justape 
is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  emerging  as  it 
does  from  an  industry  snowed  under  by 
computer  claims. 

Why  is  Justape  becoming  first  choice? 
It  provides  justification  for  all  normal  com¬ 
position  with  the  simplest  possible  input 
keyboarding.  It’s  the  lowest-priced  com¬ 
puter  in  its  field.  And  there  are  many  more 
reasons  for  Justape’s  popularity. 

Better  ask  your  Mergenthaler  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  complete  story.  Or  write  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryer- 
son  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205. 


Better  yet,  ask  a  Justape  user. 


Mergenthaler 


trot ;  elimination  of  hot-metal  equipment  is  said  to  have  capac-  Offset  Run 

equipment,  thus  reducing  space  ity  to  handle  both  our  news  and  p  #1  H  <11  ’ 
requirements,  and  reduced  skill  ad  work.  Since  we  already  have  t^^Xtenus  iieaalines 
ne^ed.  A  man  can  be  trained  to  a  CDC  8090  doing  our  news  Watseka,  Ill. 

do  the  most  complex  type  of  ad  justification  and  distribution,  we  The  99  -  year  -  old  Iroquoit 
display  work  in  less  than  a  week,  took  a  different  approach.  We  County  Daily  Times  has  recently 
Advantages  of  a  computer  ordered  an  1130  with  the  80  1pm  completed  a  $150,000  modem- 
driven  system,  as  compared  with  printer,  card  read  punch,  repro-  ization  and  expansion  program, 
the  manual,  include  increased  ducer,  etc.,  to  handle  our  ac-  according  to  Robert  H.  Hemp- 
operator  output;  elimination  of  counting  work,  which  was  being  hill,  publisher, 
hyphenation  and  justification  de-  done  on  an  IBM  402.  This  raised  The  program  included  moving 
cisions;  reduction  in  training  the  lease  to  $2,200  a  month.  into  a  larger  building  at  313 
time  for  operators;  fewer  key-  This  arrangement  gives  us  East  Walnut  St.,  changing  the 
strokes  needed  to  set  ads;  avail-  three  services  we  did  not  have  newspaper’s  size  from  tabloid 
ability  of  keyboards  for  pro-  before:  (1)  computer-driven  to  eightrcolumn  format,  and  con¬ 
ducing  ad  copy;  stored  input;  photo-composition  capacity;  (2)  verting  from  letterpress  to  offset 
bypassing  the  scan  head  opera-  more  capacity  plus  faster  proc-  with  all  new  equipment, 
tions  of  photo  units,  and  also  essing  time  for  our  accounting  The  4,500-circulation  Times, 
the  justification  cycle.  workload,  and  (3)  computer  which  averages  eight  pages 

When  it  comes  to  capital  in-  backup  for  the  news  side.  daily  and  16  on  Wednesday,  was 

vestment,  when  we  were  con-  •  printed  offset  for  a  few  weeks 

sidering  photo-composition,  the  Man  in  Ohin  Attica  Ledger-Tribune 

two  manual  systems  priced  out  plant  in  Indiana  until  the  new, 

puter  systems  announced  but  not  at  approximately  $200,000.  The  Garold  E.  Sitts  was  recently  two-unit  Fairchild  475  News 
yet  installed  in  any  newspaper,  computer  system  will  cost  us  named  by  Wood  Newspaper  Ma-  King  press  was  installed  in  the 
Here  are  some  of  the  adver-  approximately  $80,000  for  the  chinery  Corporation  as  sales  new  plant, 
tised  benefits  of  a  manual  opera-  two  photo  units.  We  will  use  our  representative  of  its  complete  When  the  Times  commenced 
lion.  One  is  capacity;  one  piece  regular  TTS  perforator  ma-  line  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  publishing  in  the  new  4.500- 
of  equipment  will  give  you  up  chines  for  generating  the  6-level  District,  including  Western  New  square  foot  facility,  the  news 


Cost  Factors 
In  Computer 
Photo-Comp 

By  Robert  Mo^er 


Trenton  (N.J.)  Time 


(An  excerpt  from  a  report  to 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers. 
Mr.  Moyer  is  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Trenton  Times 
Newspapers.) 
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CALLING  ALL  EDITORS— Robert  DeMinlc,  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gbette  mechanical  superintendent,  demonstrates  the  communica¬ 
tion  system  employed  by  the  composino  room.  A  button  is  pushed 
and  sweet-sounding  chimes  ring  in  the  editorial  room  when  a 
section  called  for  lights  up  on  the  panel  board.  Light  continues  to 
blinic  until  call  is  answered,  or  is  switched  off  in  composing  room. 


THE  BEST  ZIHC  POWDERLESS  ETCHIH6 
COMBIHATION  miLSBLE 


To  assure  the  finest  quality  zinc  etchings,  match  your  engraving  skill  with 
Vitaplate-VitaGarD.  Results?  “Pinpoint”  highlight  dots  and  clean, 
deep  etched  line  engravings  plate  after  plate. 


IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Chicaco  M«50  •  Philadelphia  ltl34  •  New  York  10007 
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Printing  Jobs  Priced  Right  Can  Pay  for  Your  Press 


By  Louis  G.  Buisch  Jr., 
Business  Manager, 
Hornell  (N.Y.)  Tribune 

(From  a  talk  at  the  Mid- At* 
Untie  Web  Offset  Clinic  spon- 
wred  by  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.) 

«  •  * 

Most  people  don’t  consider  the 
newspaper  business  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  business,  and  they 
probably  don’t  because  the  single 
most  impressive  machine,  which 
costs  the  most,  is  operated  only 
one  or  two  hours  a  day. 

Very  few  other  manufacturers 
would  think  of  doing  what  many 
of  us  have  done.  Instead,  they 
strive  to  get  the  most  for  their 
money,  which  simply  means  run¬ 
ning  their  plants  as  many  hours 
a  day  as  possible. 

So,  why  not  use  that  press 
more? 

For  a  starter,  you  might  con¬ 
sider  commercial  printing  as  a 
way  of  paying  for  your  press. 
We  took  this  very  approach 
when  we  bought  our  first  offset 
press.  We  printed  circulars  for 
department  stores,  food  chains, 
etc.  The  press  was  paid  for 
within  3%  years. 

A  second  press  has  now  been 


purchased  to  take  care  of  the 
overfiow  from  the  first  press  and 
enable  us  to  break  into  new 
fields.  We  are  now  in  commer¬ 
cial  printing  in  a  somewhat  big 
way.  In  fact,  we  have  formed  a 
separate  corporation. 

By  next  year,  our  gross  figure 
will  be  approximately  20  times 
that  of  five  years  ago,  for  com¬ 
mercial  jobs  alone. 

To  get  the  volume  we  have, 
our  price  had  to  be  good — not 
only  for  the  customer,  but  also 
for  ourselves. 

Realislir  Pricing 

Be  realistic  in  pricing. 

There  are  a  few  more  steps 
in  pricing  than  putting  figures 
on  paper,  adding  them  up,  and 
picking  up  the  telephone  to  call 
the  customer. 

Let’s  start  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

First — It  is  important  to  de¬ 
rive  a  formula  which  contains 
all  of  the  items  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  circular.  The  beauty 
of  a  formula  is  that  it  is  fool¬ 
proof. 

The  formula  should  be  up¬ 
dated  every  time  a  change  in 
price  of  materials  occurs. 

Second — After  a  formula  has 


been  derived,  the  quotation  is 
usually  a  single  total  price  which 
includes  all  of  the  costs  en¬ 
countered  in  producing  the  job 
in  question.  Costs  of  such  items 
as  paper,  ink,  plates,  fountain 
solution,  labor,  overhead,  and 
profit,  are  all  included  in  such' a 
quotation. 

Overhead  and  Profit 

Next  we  have  to  look  at  one 
of  the  biggest  causes  of  quoting 
failures — figuring  overhead  and 
profit. 

Since,  in  our  case,  the  press 
was  purchased  for  our  news¬ 
paper,  much  of  the  overhead 
factor  which  would  normally  be 
connected  with  commercial 
printing  was  carried  by  the 
newspaper.  Such  items  as  depre¬ 
ciation,  however,  would  have  to 
be  charged  against  job  work, 
since  it  shortens  the  life  of  the 
press.  On  the  other  hand,  heat 
and  fioor  space  were  items  we 
omitted  from  our  overhead.  This 
factor  gave  us  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  shops. 

After  the  job  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  we  fill  out  a  sheet  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  job,  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  our  quotation. 

The  actual  cost  is  the  proof 


of  the  validity  of  the  quotation. 

We  can’t  kid  ourselves.  If  we 
estimate  a  total  press  time  of 
three  hours  and  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  has  taken  six  hours,  we 
have  lost  money  on  that  opera¬ 
tion.  In  this  particular  case,  we 
would  have  to  check  whether  the 
job  should  truly  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  hours  or  whether 
production  broke  down. 

• 

Mergenthaler  Oflfers 
Thermex  Mold  Disk 

The  Thermex  Mold  Disk,  an 
improvement  in  high-speed  line¬ 
casting  which  increases  slug¬ 
casting  efficiency,  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company, 

Water  circulates  through 
special  tubing  in  the  new  disk 
to  cool  the  molds  and  guard 
against  excessive  heat  build-up 
during  high-speed  casting.  The 
Thermex  disk  provides  full  4- 
mold  utilization  at  uninter¬ 
rupted  speeds.  With  the  Ther¬ 
mex,  slugs  can  be  cast  contin¬ 
uously  on  one  mold  at  the  fast¬ 
est  matrix  as.sembly  rates  — 
even  with  display  sizes  in  wide 
measure.  A  new  back  knife  pro¬ 
vides  perfect  type-high. 


IS  YOUR  LATCH  STRING  OUT  TO 
RETTER  MAT  PERFORMANCE? 


Invite  us  into  your  plant,  and  it’s  a  good  bet  we  will  show  you 
better  mat  performance  with  Beveridge  Mats.  This  assurance  is 
the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  continuing  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  Beveridge  Mats.  Latest  laboratory  research, 
quality  control  and  new  equipment  make  the  1%6  Beveridge  Mat 
even  easier  to  handle,with  maximum  space  depth  retention 
and  decidedly  better  printing.  Is  your  latch  string  out? 

You  name  the  time. 

BEVERIDGE  MATS 

For  Newspapers —  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 


For  Syndicates — 


Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
Beveridge  Premium-Bake 


BcveiiJae 

Dryil^ 


BEVEWOSE 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705. W  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (31  7)  635-4391 
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How  Copley  newspapers'  building  will  appear  with  new  facade. 


Remodeling  Nears  Completion 

CULN'ER  City,  Calif,  format  in  April.  The  editors  also 
The  final  phase  in  a  remodel-  changed  the  face  of  the  news- 
ing  project  at  the  Evening  Star-  papers  with  new  Tempo  and 
News/Vanguard  general  offices  Spartan  headline  types,  written 
and  production  plant  includes  a  in  down-style, 
new  facade.  This  Copley  Newspaper  plant 


Effective  Production  Control 

By  Burnett  M.  Thall 
Vicepresident,  Toronto  Star  Ltd. 

After  20  years  of  newspaper  experience,  it  is  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  many  department  heads  in  newspapers,  including 
many  of  our  publishers,  like  to  make  all  the  possible  decisions 
themselves.  In  small  organizations  this  may  be  desirable. 
However,  in  large  metropolitan  newspapers  it  often  develops 
that  information  of  an  operational  control  nature  funnels 
its  way  first  to  the  echelons  of  the  top  management — even 
when  control  of  the  operating  process  would  indicate  that  the 
supervisor,  or  the  lead  hand  in  charge  of  the  process,  would 
be  better  served  with  the  information  first,  rather  than  the 
production  manager  or  the  publisher. 

As  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  am  talking  about,  I 
have  seen  elaborate  electronic  installations  which  provide  an 
immediate  total  of  the  perfect  papers  printed  on  each  press 
in  the  daily  press  room.  In  this  same  plant,  I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  responsible  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
press  room  running  about  the  department,  checking  the  press 
counters,  manually  adding  each  press  total  and  subtracting 
his  spoils  to  derive  the  total  of  perfect  papers  delivered  from 
the  press  room  to  the  mailing  room.  This  is  often  done,  all 
the  while  holding  up  a  standby  press,  to  make  certain  the 
perfect  number  of  papers  ordered  for  distribution  arrive  in 
the  mailing  room. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  information  provided 
automatically  were  available  at  the  operating  level,  rather 
than  at  the  executive  level?  For  his  financial  requirements. 


Several  large  plate  windows 
will  be  removed  and  the  front 
closed  in.  The  concrete  finish, 
in  palm  green,  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  with  exposed  aggregate 
of  Mexican  beach  pebbles.  A 
dark  panel  over  the  doorway 
will  be  blue  slate.  Planters  at 
the  entrance  and  three  flag  poles 
will  highlight  the  building  front. 

Work  already  completed  in¬ 
cludes  the  lowering  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  installation  of  air  condition¬ 
ing,  new  lighting  and  relocation 
of  executive  offices  in  the  general 
office  area.  New  color  coordi¬ 
nated  office  furniture  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  lobby  were 
included  in  the  initial  phase  of 
the  remodeling  project. 

A  31-stall  employee  parking 
lot  at  the  rear  of  the  plant  was 
completed  in  October.  The  park¬ 
ing  facility  was  construct^  on 
a  large  commercial  lot  owned 
by  the  newspaper. 

The  newspapers’  front  pages 
were  changed  to  a  six-column 
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the  executive  must  have  certain  information  available.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  operating  supervisor  must  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  information  he  requires  for  his  control. 

What  sort  of  information  does  the  production  manager  re¬ 
quire?  He  needs  information  which  will  enable  him  (1)  to 
appreciate  the  overall  productive  unit;  (2)  to  measure  its 
productivity;  (3)  to  show  where  weaknesses  in  the  operation 
exist;  (4)  to  indicate  where  improvement  can  be  derived  by 
further  effort,  and  (5)  to  show  trends  of  the  operation. 


Color  Run  Made  Easy  On  Offset 


By  Ben  Johnston, 

Bastrop  (La.)  Enterprise 

For  about  18  months  we  have 
been  using  direct  printing 
methods  to  “save”  capacity  on 
our  three-unit  Goss  Suburban 
offset  press  when  we  run  process 
and  spot  color. 

A  simple  register  system 
works  rapidly. 

Duplicating  film  is  almost  a 
neces.sity  for  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  with  this  process,  particu¬ 
larly  when  using  fine-line  half¬ 
tones. 

Back  to  the  registration 
system. 

The  negative — to  print  direct 
— must  be  “flopped”  so  that  a 
wrong-reading  letterpress  plate 
results.  Register  is  easy  to 
maintain  if  two  pins  are  located 
in  the  gutter  area  of  the  layout 
table.  (Corresponding  to  the 
plate  gutter). 

The  pins  should  be  placed  so 
that  their  axis  lies  in  the  exact 
center  of  the  printing  area. 
Using  these  two  “common”  pins 
as  a  checkpoint,  plates  can  be 
“flopped”  easily  and  quickly.  The 
platemaker  can  either  “tab”  to 
the  pins  using  punched  squares 
of  cleared  film  or  a  simple  home¬ 


made  punch  system  can  be  used. 
I  use  the  punch  system  on  color 
work  because  it  speeds  handling 
in  the  plateroom. 

In  a  nutshell  here’s  how  the 
sy.stem  works:  The  negatives — 
one,  two,  three  or  four  are  put 
in  register  and  lined  up  on  the 


Ban  Johnston 


lighted  punch.  The  punch  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  pins  on  the  lay¬ 
out  table. 

Then,  once  the  negatives  are  ^ 
punched,  the  platemaker  simply 
“flops”  the  direct  plate,  tabs  it  ^ 
in  the  usual  manner  and  pro-  i 
ceeds  from  there.  Since  the  pins  | 
are  used  for  both  the  direct  and  | 
indirect  or  offset  plates  no  mis-  I 
register  can  occur.  Errors  in  * 
circumferential  alignment  are 
corrected  by  the  “flop”,  since 
they  are  “back-to-back”.  This 
sy.stem  allows  platemaking  for 
direct  color  to  be  simple,  quick  L 
and  accurate.  I 

One  other  factor  we  have 
found  contributes  to  really  fine 
direct  color  printing.  The  under¬ 
cut  on  our  Suburban  is  .014. 
Normally  our  plates  are  packed 
to  this  height.  However,  when  1 
running  direct,  we  pull  back  our  | 
plate  packing  by  .003.  This  pro-  | 
vides  a  very  light  “nip”  between  I 
the  plate  and  the  offset  cylinder  ^ 
( which  becomes  the  “letterpress” 
impression  blanket).  Since  there  ^ 
is  very  little  relief  on  the  offset  j 
plate  this  light  kiss  allows  the 
fine  screens  to  run  open.  In  this 
manner  we  do  not  require  any 
additional  water  and  the  regis¬ 
ter  is  really  easy  to  maintain. 
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h  Ww  variations  in  sizes,  slants 
or  proportions  are  possiblefrom  a  single 
film  font  that  costs  only  $15.00.  There 
are  over  600  film  fonts  of  the  latest  type 
and  lettering  styles  to  choose  from.  Free 
installation  is  provided,  and  thorough 
training  is  given  to  any  member  of  your 
staff  when  you  lease  or  buy  a  Photo 
TvposiToR.The  Photo  Typositor  is  famed 
and  acclaimed  by  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  the  world. 


All  the  typography  in 
this  advertisement  was  set 
on  the  Photo  Typositor 
(other  than  the  body  type) 


A  PHOTO  TYPOGRAPHY  MACHINE  THAT  ENLARGES  AND  REDUCES  TO  175 
POINT  SIZES  FROM  A  SINGLE  HUM  TYPE  FONT  THAT  COSTS  ONLY  M5!>2 ! 


Write  for  free  36  page  catalog  and 
actual  lettering  samples; 


This  miraculous  machine  rapidly  sets  type  and  lettering  to  175  point 
sizes— or  fractions  thereof.  Its  projection  system  permits  200%  enlarge¬ 
ment  (2x  up)  through  400%  reduction  (4x  down)  from  a  single  film 
font.  Development  is  instantaneous  within  the  machine.  It  produces 
sharp,  camera-ready  type  to  size  without  the  need  of  stats  or  photo  copies. 
ANYONE— without  any  previous  knowledge  or  experience— can  learn 
to  set  headings  in  less  than  20  minutes.  No  color-coding,  blindsetting 
or  memorizing  of  pre-set  letters  as  in  other  machines.  The  Photo 
Typositor  gives  you  complete  visual  and  mechanical  control. 
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PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  DIVISION 

1398  N  E  125TH  ST.  N  MIAMI,  FLA  33161 


'Photo-Tynositor 
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Sahs.  servKe  and  instruction  throughout  the  world. 


SEE  WHAT  YOU  SET! 


SET  WHAT  YOU  SEE 


While  in  Boca  Raton,  let  us  take  you  on  an  informative  tour  of  our  N.  Miami  plant. 
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{Continued  from  page  2t)) 

mation  which  resulted  in  com¬ 
plete  support  for  the  project.” 

Citing  the  support  of  the  press 
for  the  Civic  Center,  Lacy  ob¬ 
served: 

“The  role  of  the  Birmingham 
News  in  the  birth  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  Birmingham’s  new  Civic 
Center  can’t  be  over-emphasized. 
Through  Vincent  Townsend, 
vicepresident  and  a.ssistant  to 
the  publisher,  the  News  caused 
to  be  organized  a  group  known 
as  Operation  New  Birmingham. 
A  group  of  local  architects, 
working  with  ONB,  did  the  basic 
planning  for  the  Civic  Center. 

“From  that  point  on,”  Lacy 
continued,  “The  News  gave  the 
project  tremendous  publicity  so 
that  when  enabling  legislation 
became  necessary,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  been  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated  as  to  what  the  project  con¬ 
sisted  of  and  was  convinced  that 
this  was  something  the  people 
wanted  and  would  be  willing  to 
pay  additional  taxes  for. 

“Thus,  there  was  no  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  legislation  which  set 
up  the  Civic  Center  Authority 
and  which  levied  special  taxes  to 
pay  for  it” 

Civic  leadership 

Townsend,  who  has  just  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  80- 
member  board  of  ONB,  ob.served, 
“The  management  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  News  believes  that  a 
newspaper  owes  the  community 
in  which  it  publishes  leadership 
as  well  as  a  fair  and  full  report 
of  what  is  happening  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

“While  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  Birmingham  News  is  to 
fully  and  fairly  inform  its 
readers,  it  has  this  deep  convic¬ 
tion  that  ‘Cities  are  what  men 
make  them.’  The  executives  and 
editors  of  newspapers,  the  News 
believes,  have  an  obligation  to 
inspire  their  cities  and  take  a 
responsible  part  in  furnishing 
leadership  in  the  motivation  of 
brick-and-mortar  progress,  the 
creation  of  traffic  and  trade,  and 
the  escalation  of  educational  and 
cultural  effort,”  Townsend 
pointed  out. 

“Newspapers  are  people  just 
like  cities  are  people,  and  the 
people  who  are  the  Birmingham 
News  are  sincerely  dedicated  to 
being  an  effective  part  of  their 
times  and  the  scene  that  is  their 
editorial  responsibility. 

“All  of  us  at  the  Birmingham 
News  and  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  believe  that  we  have  a 
beautiful  and  progressive  city — 
a  city  that  has  made  progress 
not  only  in  education,  medicine 
and  science,  but  in  its  culture, 
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and  its  business  development. 
We  feel  too  that  we  are  a  city 
that  has  made  progress  in 
human  relations  without  which 
there  can  be  no  deep  and  pur¬ 
poseful  civic  achievement.” 

The  News  is  a  member  of  the 
S.  1.  Newhouse  group  and  the 
Post-Herald  is  a  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspaper. 

The  four-block  Civic  Center 
is  part  of  a  sparkling  design  for 
the  proposed  eight-block  urban 
renewal  area  on  the  city’s 
Northside.  In  addition  to  the 
Civic  Center,  the  urban  renewal 
project  will  include  area  for 
commercial  facilities  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  Civic  Center  opera¬ 
tions,  including  a  motel-hotel 
and  shops. 

Downtown  Revitalized 

The  drive  for  Birmingham’s 
Civic  Center  was  launched  by 
Operation  New  Birmingham, 
composed  of  350  of  the  city’s  top 
civic,  political,  business,  labor, 
education  and  cultural  leaders, 
united  to  improve  the  community 
at  every  level. 

Impetus  was  provided  by  the 
“Design  for  Progress,”  which 
was  the  culmination  of  years 
of  groundwork,  supplemented 
during  1963-64  by  the  donation 
of  over  5,000  hours  of  work  by 
members  of  the  Birmingham 
Chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

In  collaboration  with  Opera¬ 
tion  New  Birmingham — which 
furnished  $18,000  to  cover  the 
various  expenses  of  the  project, 
including  the  salary  of  a  full¬ 
time  coordinator — the  architects 
undertook  the  task  of  planning  a 
revitalized  Central  Business  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Birmingham.  And  one 
of  the  main  projects  of  these 
plans  was  the  proposed  Civic 
Center. 

Early  in  1965,  the  architects 
and  ONB  presented  the  project 
to  the  City  as  a  “Design  for 
Progre.ss,”  the  result  of  two 
years  of  meetings  with  civic 
groups  and  hours  of  designing, 
drawing  and  model-build  ng. 

The  Alabama  Legislature 
created  the  Birmingham-Jeffer- 
son  Civic  Center  Authority  and 
passed  two  county-w’ide  tax  bills 
to  finance  the  center.  A  two-cent 
tax  on  cigarettes  and  a  1  per¬ 
cent  tax  on  hotel  and  motel 
rooms,  applicable  only  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  went  into  effect 
and  already  have  brought  in 
over  $1  million. 

A  press  conference  was  set  up 
in  New  York  City  last  June  to 
announce  plans  for  a  nationwide 
American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects-approved  competition  to 
select  the  winning  design  for 
the  Center. 

A  delegation  of  some  50 
Birmingham  public  officials  and 
business  leaders,  including 


Mayor  Albert  Boutwell,  the  en¬ 
tire  City  Council,  Lacy  and 
Townsend,  attended  the  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  where  the  plans 
were  revealed. 

Archilecls’  Competition 

A  panel  of  five  jurors,  three 
architects  and  two  laymen,  will 
select  the  winning  desigpi.  Max 
Abramovitz  of  New  York,  Gyo 
Obata  of  St.  Louis  and  John 
Carl  Wamecke  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  are  the  three  architectural 
representatives.  Laymen  on  the 
panel  of  jurors  are  Harold  Bur- 
ris-Meyer  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
and  John  Fernald  of  London. 

Under  terms  of  the  A. I. A. 
competition,  the  jurors  will 
select  eight  finalists  from  those 
submitting  designs,  each  of 
whom  will  receive  a  $5,000  prize. 
The  winner,  to  be  selected  from 
the  eight  finalists,  will  receive  a 
$25,000  first  prize  payable  to¬ 
ward  the  commission  which  will 
be  6  percent  of  the  $22.5-million 
cost  of  construction.  Second 
prize  will  be  $15,000  and  third 
$5,000.  An  honorarium  of  $5,000 
will  go  to  each  of  the  eight 
finalists. 

The  winner  in  the  competition 
will  be  announced  April  3,  1967. 

Lacy  said  515  architects  have 
registered  for  the  competition. 

“Birmingham  and  Jefferson 
County  are  in  the  fortunate  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  to  build  a  Civic 
Center  to  accommodate  already 
existing  needs,”  Lacy  said.  “We 
are  not  building  these  facilities 
and  then  creating  organizations 
to  perform  in  them  and  then 
developing  a  public  following  to 
fill  the  halls.” 

C.oncrrtK  and  .Spurts 

The  3,000-seat  concert  hall 
will  provide  a  home  for  the 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  one  of  the  country’s  major 
metroi<olitan  musical  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  Civic  Opera, 
the  Birmingham  Civic  Ballet, 
the  Birmingham  Music  Club  and 
other  musical  organizations. 

The  Civic  Center’s  13,000-seat 
coliseum  will  be  designed  for  a 
wide  variety  of  indoor  sports, 
shows,  fairs,  conventions,  ban¬ 
quets  and  other  similar  meet¬ 
ings. 

Indoor  sports.  Civic  Center 
Authority  officials  say,  would 
complement  the  city’s  reputation 
as  a  college  football  center.  The 
University  of  Alabama  and 
Auburn  University  consistently 
sell  out  their  contests  in  Birm¬ 
ingham’s  70,000-seat  Legion 
Field.  Professional  football  ex¬ 
hibitions  are  major  draws  here, 
too,  and  a  group  of  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  tossed  their  bid 
into  the  hat  for  a  franchise. 

Leading  college  basketball 
teams  will  be  invited  to  a  South- 
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em  invitational  basketball 
tournament  scheduled  soon  after 
the  coliseum  opens,  according  to 
Lacy. 

Officials  also  foresee  Birming¬ 
ham  developing  into  a  major 
basketball  center  on  the  college 
and  high  school  levels.  A  state¬ 
wide  high  school  basketball 
tournament  is  another  goal  for 
the  coliseum. 

National  track  attention  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  focused  on  Birming¬ 
ham  via  two  college  meets — an 
indoor  invitational  meet  and  a 
Southern  indoor  relay — planned 
for  the  facility. 

The  coliseum  is  also  expwted 
to  provide  the  impetus  for  pro¬ 
fessional  ice  hockey  to  debut  in 
Alabama.  The  city  hopes  to  bid 
for  a  professional  hockey  league 
franchise. 

In  addition,  the  coliseum  will 
seek  to  attract  professional  ten¬ 
nis,  rodeos,  major  horse  shows 
and  touring  ice  and  circus  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Exhibition  Hall 

Birmingham’s  three  theatrical 
organizations  and  its  30-year- 
old  Chamber  Music  Society  will 
perform  in  the  1,000-seat  theater 
and  recital  hall. 

Other  features  of  the  proposed 
center  will  be  a  100,000  square 
foot  exhibition  hall,  restaurants, 
meetings  rooms  and  parking 
facilities. 

Civic  Center  Authority  offi¬ 
cials  expect  at  least  $8.5-million 
to  be  pumped  into  the  area’s 
economy  during  1971 — the  city’s 
Centennial  Year  and  the  first 
year  the  center  is  in  operation. 

They  also  anticipate  that  more 
than  100,000  persons  will  come 
to  conventions  in  the  new  facili¬ 
ties  and  spend  over  $5-million 
during  that  first  year. 

In  addition  to  conventions, 
Lacy  said  that  at  least  250  si)e- 
cial  attractions  would  bring  1- 
million  persons  to  the  center  who 
would  spend  in  excess  of  $2.5 
million  with  box  office  revenues 
of  $2-million. 

“These  estimates  are  based  on 
current  statistics  compiled  by 
the  federal  government,”  Lacy 
.said.  “Our  anticipated  potential 
is  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  five  to  10  times  our  first 
year’s  estimate.  This  means  be¬ 
tween  $40-million  and  $80-niil- 
lion  will  be  pumped  into  our 
local  economy  annually. 

“In  addition,  we  expect  there 
will  be  several  hundred  new  jobs 
created  because  of  the  business 
the  center  will  generate.” 

Land  for  the  Civic  Center— 
to  be  constructed  on  a  23-acre 
site  adjacent  to  the  present 
Municipal  Auditorium — is  being 
acquired  through  an  urban  re¬ 
newal  progrram  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1965. 
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M60A1E1  COMBAT  TANK 
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18  FT.  CHESAPEAKE  AND 


CHRYSLER  105  OUTBOARD 


SUNBEAM  ALPINE 


Would  you  believe.. .they’re  all  made  by  Chrysler  Corporation. 


There  are  more  than  12,000,000  Plymouth,  Dodge,  nents,  military  tanks  and  amphibious  vehicles.  Vehi- 
Chrysler  and  Imperial  cars  on  the  road  today.  cles  for  lunar  e.xploration.  Heat  pumps.  Powdered 

But  there’s  much  more  to  Chrysler  Corporation,  metal  products.  Electro-optics.  Structural  adhesives. 
Its  many  divisions  manufacture  hundreds  of  non-  And  the  first  stage  of  Saturn-I  and  IB. 
automotive  products  for  industry,  the  government.  As  the  fifth  largest  industrial  business  in  America, 
and  the  public.  Including  pleasure  boats  and  trailers,  Chrysler  Corporation  continues  to  move  ahead  with 
outboard  and  marine  engines  (inboards  and  inboard/  confidence  in  its  growth  and  confidence  in  the  future 
outdrives),  and  industrial  engines.  Air  conditioners  of  this  country, 
and  the  airport  mobile  lounge,  aerospace  compo- 

Plymouth  •  Dodge  •  Chrysler  •  Imperial  •  Dodge  Trucks  •  Simca  •  Rootes 
Parts  Division  •  Defense  and  Space  Products  •  Diversified  Products: 

Amplex  •  Airtemp  •  Marine  and  Industrial  Products  Division  •  Chemical  Division 
Chrysler  Credit:  Financing  and  Insurance  •  Chrysler  Leasing 


CHRYSLER 

KiV  CORPORATION 

Wherever  you  find  great  sports,  you'll  find  Chrysler  Corporation.  Tune  in  the  All-Star  Game, 
AFL  Football,  the  World  Series,  and  the  Rose  Bowl,  as  well  as  other  important  events. 
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Mississippi  Magic: 
Diversity  in  Industry 


By  William  E.  Keith 

Mississippi  today  is  a  bee-hive 
of  new  industrial  activity  and 
economic  i^rowth. 

Manufacturing  employment 
and  payrolls  stand  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  expanding  plants 
in  large  and  small  communities 
in  the  hills,  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  in  the  soil-rich  Delta 
are  more  diverse  than  ever 
before. 

The  state’s  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  is  strong,  as  new  tech¬ 
niques,  chemicals  and  machinery 
pr^uce  grreater  yields  of  cotton, 
soybeans  and  livestock  with 
fewer  hands. 

As  a  result,  manufacturing 
workers  outnumber  agricultural 
workers — 164,000  to  133,000 — to 
an  increasingly  greater  degpree, 
and  the  state’s  20-year  goal  of 
“balancing  agriculture  with  in¬ 
dustry”  has  been  realized. 
Statewide  unemployment  is  only 
29,000 — less  than  four  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

But  even  these  figures — as  im¬ 
pressive  as  they  are — do  not  tell 
the  full  story. 

A  Team  Effort 

Mississippi  is  probably  the 
most  “geared-up”  state  in  the 
nation  insofar  as  organized 
economic-betterment  activity  is 
concerned. 

The  team  effort  starts  at  the 
top,  with  the  governor  heading 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Board,  the  state’s 
economic  development  agency. 

The  team  effort  includes  the 
work  of  scores  of  full-time  in¬ 
dustrial  development  specialists 
at  state,  regional  and  local 
levels,  as  communities  of  all 
sizes  concentrate  on  economic 
improvement. 

The  results  of  this  intense 
dedication  toward  one  goal,  are 
reflected  in  the  following  facts 
about  Mississippi  today: 

•  Over  $200,000,000  invested 
in  new  manufacturing  plants 
and  plant  expansions  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1%6. 

•  Ten  of  the  78  new  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  over-one-million- 
dollars  category,  including  one 
$50  million  and  one  $30  million 
plant. 

•  Thirteen  of  the  102  expan¬ 
sions  in  the  million-plus  bracket, 
including  one  $30  million  proj¬ 
ect. 

•  Over  12,000  new  industrial 
jobs  represented  by  the  180  in¬ 
dustrial  additions  in  the  current 
year. 
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•  Improvement  and  expansion 
programs  underway  at  the 
state’s  ports — both  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  along  the  Mississippi 
River. 

•  A  major  role  in  the  space 
program,  through  the  moon 
rocket  test  facility  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  located  in  Han¬ 
cock  County. 

•  A  continuing  trend  away 
from  small-town  and  rural  popu¬ 
lation  to  a  continually-increasing 
percentage  of  urban  dwellers. 

•  Revitalization  and  motiva¬ 
tion  for  municipalities  of  all 
sizes  through  the  A&I  Board 
Community  Development  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Mississippi 
Economic  Council’s  “Merit  Com¬ 
munity  Program.” 

•  Population  growth  in  all 
age  categories  and  percentage 
increases  in  personal  income 
ranking  near  the  top,  month 
after  month,  among  the  50 
states. 

Job  Training  Centers 

To  maintain  this  record  of 
growth  and  realizing  that 
trained  manpower  is  a  top- 
priority  need,  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  has  provided  money  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of 
modem  vocational  and  technical 
training  centers  throughout  the 
state. 

Ten  training  centers  have  been 
completed  at  strategically- 
located  junior  colleges,  and  seven 
more  are  scheduled  for  construc¬ 
tion  next  year. 

The  17  trainifig  centers  in 
business — or  soon  to  be— offer 
160  training  pr  grams  in  50 
different  occupations,  and  each 
center  has  an  enrollment  of  from 
800  to  1200  students. 

Governor  Paul  B.  Johnson 
makes  this  comment  about  the 
state’s  vocational-technical 
training-center  program; 

“We  believe  that  an  indus¬ 
trialist  locating — or  expanding 
an  existing  plant — in  this  state 
— especially  those  who  need  a 
large  portion  of  his  labor  force 
trained  in  specific  skills — can 
now  write  his  own  prescription 
for  such  labor — and  that  pre¬ 
scription  can  be  filled,  through 
Mississippi’s  educational  pro- 
grram  for  industrial  progress.” 

Another  area  in  which  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  stepping  up  her  efforts 
is  that  of  erjnomic  research. 
Today,  such  action  agencies  as 


the  state-level  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Board,  the  regional 
and  local  economic-development 
associations,  as  well  as  business 
and  educational  institutions, 
need  up-to-date  facts  and  figures 
from  skilled  researchers. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  state 
has  set  up  the  Mississippi  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Center 
in  Jackson — capital  and  largest 
city  of  the  state. 

Commenting  on  Mississippi’s 
approach  to  unified  economic  re¬ 
search,  the  editor  of  Industrial 
Development  magrazine,  Gerald 
T.  Horton,  wrote  this  observa¬ 
tion  in  a  recent  issue: 

"The  scientist,  academician, 
facility  planner,  engineer  and 


economic-development  specialist 
may  find  a  structural  means  of 
concerted  action  through  the 
Mississippi  experiment  If  so,  its 
Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ter  will  provide  an  estimable 
service,  not  only  to  Mississippi 
but  to  the  nation’s  maximum 
utilization  of  human  resources.” 

Maximum  utilization  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi’s  natural  and  manufac¬ 
tured  resources  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  the  determination  to 
use  human  talents  at  maximum 
efliciency.  For  example,  Missi^ 
sippi  is  making  a  strong  bid, 
today,  for  a  larger  share  of 
world  markets  for  the  agrricul- 
tural  forestry  and  manufa^ 
tured  products  of  the  state. 


Virginia  Industrial 
Boom  Accelerates 


By  Carl  Shires 

Richmond 

New  manufacturing  activity 
which  has  been  booming  in 
V’irginia  since  1962  reached  an 
even  more  accelerated  pace  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  this 
year. 

Through  September,  the 
state’s  Division  of  Industrial 
Development  reported,  120  new 
manufacturing  plants  either 
located  or  announced  plans  to 
locate  in  Virg^inia.  During  the 
.same  period,  106  concerns  an¬ 
nounced  expansion  plans. 

As  an  indication  of  the  ac¬ 
celeration,  the  totals  for  all  of 
1965  were  102  new  plant  an¬ 
nouncements  and  110  expan¬ 
sions. 

There  has  been  no  compila¬ 
tion  of  new  manufacturing  jobs 
expected  from  the  new  plants 
and  expansions  this  year.  For 
comparative  purposes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  smaller  numbers 
registered  in  1965  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  add  22,000  new  manu¬ 
facturing  jobs. 

More  Divermficalion 

The  Division  of  Industrial 
Development  took  note  of  the 
continued  diversification  in  the 
state’s  industrial  growth  — 
with  additions  and  new  plants 
set  for  manufacture  of  boats, 
pyrotechnic  products,  porcelain 
products,  electronic  components, 
portable  engines,  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment,  and  plastic 
products. 

Other  economic  indices  for 
Virginia  during  the  year’s  first 
nine  months  showed  that  the 
state’s  economic  growth  was  re¬ 
flected  in  areas  other  than  in 
manufacturing  activity. 

Everything  but  building  per¬ 


mits  was  up.  Retail  sales  gained 
4.7  percent  over  the  first  nine 
months  of  1965;  electricity  con¬ 
sumption  was  up  13.2  percent; 
water  consumption,  4.5  per¬ 
cent;  postal  receipts,  6.8  per¬ 
cent;  non-agricultural  employ¬ 
ment,  4.5  percent,  and  new  car 
registrations,  1.7  percent. 

And  at  the  end  of  September, 
the  Virginia  unemployment 
rate  stood  at  2.4  percent,  com¬ 
pared  with  2.7  percent  a  year 
ago  and  3.3  percent  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Big  G.E.  Plant 

One  of  the  major  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  announcements  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  this  year  came  from  the 
General  Electric  Company,  a 
$10  million  expansion  of  its 
portable  television  plant  in 
Tidewater  Virginia  to  permit 
the  production  of  color  sets  in 
1967. 

Construction  of  a  200,000 
square  foot  plant  will  double 
the  plant’s  size  and  increase  its 
employment  to  more  than  3,- 
000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
company’s  investment  in  Tide¬ 
water  will  reach  $16  million  by 
the  time  the  expansion  is  com¬ 
plete. 

A  multimill  ion-dollar  expan¬ 
sion  of  production  facilities  at 
the  Hopewell  plant  of  Her¬ 
cules  Inc.,  will  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  CMC  (carboxyme- 
thylcellulose)  by  35  per  cent 
CMC  is  used  by  the  food,  tex¬ 
tile,  detergent,  paper,  petrol¬ 
eum  and  drug  industries. 

Another  major  expansion  is 
the  $6  million  combed  yam 
plant  to  be  built  by  Hanes  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Southwest  Virginia. 
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Wherever  the  sun  shines,  throughout  the  Free  World, 
you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  mats  available  from  a  Wood 
Flong  Representative.  To  serve  our  customers’  needs, 
IVood,  Flong  provides  64  Sales  Representatives 
throughout  our  50  United  States  and  some  43  foreign 
countries. 

When  it’s  a  matter  of  quality  stereotyping.  Wood 
Flong  mats  are  thoroughly  known  and  thoroughly 
accepted  the  world  over. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OHioo:  SB1  Fifth  Avo..  Phono:  MU  7-29SO 

K  .71  SCFVIMO  TMS  OFAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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Times  Seeks  More 
Employe  Ownership 


The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  hopes  to  broaden  the  base 
of  employe  ownership  with  a 
new  5-for-l  split  of  the  common 
shares. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
chairman  of  the  board,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  directors’ 
recommendation  for  increasing 
the  number  of  non-voting  Class 
A  and  voting  Class  B  shares 
would  be  submitted  to  stock¬ 
holders  Nov.  30  for  approval. 

The  Times  reported  there  were 
372,858  shares  of  Class  A  stock 
outstanding  among  650  holders 
and  40,155  shares  of  Class  B 
among  more  than  100  holders. 
There  is  also  a  preferred  issue 
of  86,322  shares  among  290 
holders. 

Current  over-the-counter  bids 
for  Class  A  stock  ran  as  high 
as  $365  after  the  split  plan  was 
made  public.  The  quotation  on 
Class  B  was  not  available. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  said  the  direc¬ 
tors  believed  the  stock  split 
would  be  advantageous  to  the 
company  and  to  its  stockholders. 
The  increase,  he  pointed  out, 
would  broaden  the  marketability 
of  the  stock,  enable  a  larger 
number  of  employes  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  company’s  stock 
participation  plans,  and  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  those  plans. 

The  common  stock  was  split 
five-for-one  in  April,  1964. 

Stockholders  will  ^  asked  to 
increase  the  authorized  shares 
of  Class  A  stock  from  450,000 
of  $2  par  value  to  2,250,000  of 
40  cents  par  value  and  the 
authorized  shares  of  Class  B 
stock  from  50,000  of  $2  par 


value  to  250,000  of  40  cents  par 
value. 

Pending  approval  of  the  split, 
the  company  said  it  intends  to 
declare  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
15  cents  on  the  split  shares  at 
its  next  directors’  meeting  which 
will  immediately  follow  the  spe¬ 
cial  stockholders’  meeting.  This 
would  be  equal  to  75  cents  on 
current  shares  and  would  repre¬ 
sent  an  increase  of  15  cents  over 
the  dividend  paid  in  the  third 
quarter. 

The  Times  Company’s  net  in¬ 
come  for  nine  months  through 
Sept.  30  amounted  to  $5,579,000, 
equal  to  $12.62  a  share  on  the 
combined  A  and  B  issues.  In  the 
corresponding  period  of  1965  the 
company  earned  $3,192,000,  or 
$6.85  a  share. 

• 

Hastings  Buy  Back 
Lewisburg  Paper 

Milton,  Pa. 

The  Standard  Printing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Milton  Stand¬ 
ard,  has  purchased  the  Union 
County  Journal,  a  136-year-old 
daily  newspaper  at  Lewisburg. 

William  P.  Hastings,  general 
manager  of  the  Standard,  estab¬ 
lished  a  weekly  paper  in  Lewis¬ 
burg  in  1952  and  a  few  months 
later  he  bought  the  Journal.  In 
1961  he  sold  the  merged  paper 
to  Karl  Purnell,  who  arranged 
for  the  printing  to  be  done  in 
the  Standard’s  offset  plant. 

Hastings  has  now  bought  back 
the  Lewisburg  paper  and  named 
William  Blando,  sports  editor  of 
the  Standard,  to  be  editor. 


BOB  LOVE  has  been  named  public 
service  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  by  Editor  Tom  Boardman. 
Love,  who  succeeds  Bob  Yonkers, 
now  assistant  to  the  editor,  has 
been  with  the  Press  seven  years, 
handling  many  of  the  newspaper- 
sponsored  events. 


Police  Chief  Urges 
Press  Discipline 

Toronto 

Metro  Toronto  Police  Chief 
James  Mackey  has  suggested 
that  a  board  to  discipline  news¬ 
papermen  might  be  one  way  of 
improving  the  bad  public  image 
of  police  forces. 

'The  board  would  be  similar  to 
those  which  discipline  policemen, 
he  said.  He  declined  to  specify 
what  kind  of  punishments  the 
board  would  impose. 

Chief  Mackey  said  in  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  Canadian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police  con¬ 
vention  that  “there  are  a  few 
individuals  working  for  news¬ 
papers  who  don’t  want  to  put 
the  facts  before  the  public.” 

When  questioned,  he  said,  “I’m 
not  going  into  details.” 

The  panel  was  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Jack  Webster,  Van¬ 
couver  newsman. 

$ 

Taft  May  Acquire 
Hanna-Barbera  Co. 

Cincinnati 

Taft  Broadcasting  Company 
has  entered  into  agreements  to 
buy  Hanna-Barbera  Productions 
Inc.  of  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ments,  the  purchase  price  is 
approximately  $12,000,000. 

Hanna-Barbera,  best  known 
for  its  cartoon  characters.  Yogi 
Bear,  Fred  Flintstone,  and 
Huckleberry  Hound,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  operated  as  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Taft  by  its 
founders,  William  Hanna  and 
Joseph  Barbera. 

The  Yo^  Bear  and  Flint- 
stones  comic  strips  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  newspapers  by  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate. 


Sengstacke  Buys 
Courier  Group 

Chicago 

John  H.  Sengstacke,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Jhiily 
Defender  and  president  of  Seng- 
stacke  Publications,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  acquisition  of  tin 
Pittsburgh  Courier  group  of 
newspapers,  except  the  Chicago 
Courier, 

Publishers  Service  Syndicate 
Inc.,  an  Illinois  corporation 
which  Sengstacke  heads,  pur¬ 
chased  the  intangible  assets  but 
no  physical  assets  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier  Publishing  Cmu- 
pany. 

The  Pittsburgh  corporation, 
one  of  the  oldest  Negro  publish¬ 
ing  houses  in  existence,  has 
newspapers  in  six  states  and  a 
national  edition. 

Sengstacke  publishes  the 
Michigan  Chronicle  in  Detroit, 
the  Tri-State  Defender  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  the  Daily  Defender,  Week¬ 
end  Defender  and  National  De¬ 
fender  in  Chicago  and  the  Louis- 
ville  Defender  in  Kentucky. 

This  total  group  of  14  publi¬ 
cations  will  have  a  combined 
weekly  circulation  of  over  400,- 
000  copies. 

The  Courier  operation  was 
founded  in  1910  by  a  Methodist 
church  group  and  was  later 
taken  over  by  the  late  Robert  L 
Vann,  a  young  businessman. 
Vann  introduced  the  paper  into 
regions  of  the  south  where 
Negro  newspapers  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  read. 

• 

State  Circulator 
And  Aide  Appointed 

Milwai;kee  . 

Edward  L.  Trappe  has  been 
named  state  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  Hartland  H.  Jelly  as¬ 
sistant  state  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  it 
was  announced  by  Arno  R. 
Fischer,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Journal  Company. 

Trappe  joined  the  Journal* 
Company  as  a  carrier  boy  andj 
Jelly  joined  the  Journal  Com-| 
pany  as  Escanaba  (Michigan)  " 
sales  manager  in  1931. 


$29.50  Increase 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Package  increases  of  $29.50 
are  included  in  the  reporter  and 
photographer  categories  in  a 
three-year  contract  between  thef 
Manchester  Union  Leader  and 
Local  167,  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  workweek  is  36  houn 
and  severance  pay,  in  the  event 
of  disability,  is  gpven  after  20 
years  of  service. 


AND  2  TO  GROW  ON — Dan  B.  Gaylord,  right,  general  manager 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  presses  the  button  on  the  Goss 
Unitube  press  after  installation  of  two  new  units  increasing  the 
page  capacity  of  the  daily  newspaper  from  24  to  32.  At  left  is 
James  H.  Ottaway  Sr.,  president  of  Ottaway  Newspapers-Radio, 
Inc.,  owners  of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  and  in  the  middle 
is  W,  Hubert  French,  press  foreman. 
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american 
medical 
association’s 

1966 

MEDICAL 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 


.  .  .to  reco0mze  journalism  that  coutributes  to  a  better  public  imclerstatidiri0  oj 
medicine  and  health  in  the  Idnited  States. 


CATEGORIES  OF  COMPETITION 

1—  NEWSPAPERS:  For  a  distinguished  example 
of  a  news  or  feature  story  or  series  in  a  United 
States  newspaper  of  general  circulation  pub¬ 
lished  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week. 

2— MAGAZINES:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
an  article  or  articles  in  a  United  States  magazine 
of  general  circulation  published  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly  or  at  other  regular  intervals. 

3—  EDITORIAL:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
editorial  writing  in  a  United  States  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  published  daily,  Sunday 
or  at  least  once  a  week  or  on  a  U.S.  radio  or 
television  station  or  network. 

4 —  RADIO:  For  a  distinguished  example  of  report¬ 
ing  on  medicine  or  health  on  a  United  States 
radio  station  or  network. 


GENERAL  RULES 

1- Deadline  for  receipt  of  all  entries  is  February  1,  1967,  although 
entries  may  be  submitted  at  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 

2- Entries  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1966. 

3 —  Entries  for  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  triplicate,  at  least  one  copy  of  which  must  be  a  tear 
sheet,  validating  the  date  of  publication  and  showing  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  it  appeared  when  presented  to  the  public. 

4 —  Entries  for  radio  or  television  must  consist  of  three  copies  of 
the  complete  script  and  a  200-word  summary  of  the  script.  Tele¬ 
vision  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  a  16mm  film  with  sound 
recording  or  a  kinescope.  Radio  entries  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  transcription  or  an  audio  tape  of  the  show. 

5- Elaborateness  of  presentation  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the 
judging. 

6- Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  AMA  Annual  Convention  in 
June  1967. 

7—  An  entrant  may  make  as  many  entries  as  he  wishes. 

8 —  An  entrant  may  receive  more  than  one  award,  or  the  same 
award  in  subsequent  years. 


5 — TELEVISION:  For  a  distinguished  example  of 
reporting  on  medicine  or  health  on  a  United 
States  television  station  or  network. 

The  awards  will  not  be  given  for  work,  however 
excellent,  that  involves  primarily  the  relaying  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  medical  profession  and 
to  allied  professions.  Members  of  the  medical 
profession,  medical  associations  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  are  not  eligible. 

AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATION 

The  award  in  each  of  the  five  categories  will 
consist  of  $1,000  and  an  appropriately  inscribed 
plaque.The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  Awards  Committee. 


9—  Radio  and  television  films,  tapes  or  kinescopes  will  be  re¬ 
turned  if  requested.  Other  entries  will  not  be  returned. 

10—  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  informa¬ 
tion:  Title  of  entry,  writer  or  producer,  publication  in  which  arti¬ 
cle  appeared  or  station  or  network  over  which  program  was 
broadcast,  date  entry  was  published  or  broadcast,  category  for 
which  entry  is  submitted,  name,  address,  and  title  of  person 
submitting  entry. 

JUDGING  OF  ENTRIES 

Entries  will  be  Judged  on  a  basis  of  accuracy,  significance, 
quality,  public  interest,  and  impact.  The  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee  will  include  outstanding  members  of  the 
publishing  industry,  radio  and  television  industry  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession. 

All  entries  must  be  sent  to  the  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  Committee,  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60610.  Awards 
subject  to  state,  federal  and  other  applicable  laws. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
>  Daily  Investor 

Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
AURGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  I 

SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D  ' 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D  ! 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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SYNDICATES 


Editorial  Cartoons 
With  Biting  Captions 


By  Ray  Erwin 

An  editorial  cartoon  with  a 
fresh  approach,  incisive  wit  and 
bold  pictorial  comments  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  all  over  the 
country. 

The  cartoonist:  Tom  Darcy. 

The  format:  Five  cartoons  a 
week. 

The  distributor:  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

Tom  Darcy,  at  24,  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  youngest  chief  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  of  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  U.S.  He  was 
bom  in  1932,  studied  at  the 
Terry  Arts  Institute  of  Florida 
and  the  School  of  Visual  Arts 
in  New  York. 

'Kid'  Cartoonist 

He  earned  the  “youngest” 
accolade  in  1956,  when  he 
joined  Garden  City  (N.Y.) 
Newsday.  He  transferred  to  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  and 
in  1963  became  art  director  for 
the  Lenhart  &  Altschuler  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  His  first  love, 
however,  was  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing,  and  in  1965  he  went  to  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  He  is  now 
with  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  where  he  said  he  has 
obtained  the  editorial  latitude 
he  long  has  sought. 


“To  be  exceptional  in  this 
business,  you’ve  got  to  have 
both  an  editor  and  a  publisher 
who  will  stand  behind  you  — 
mainly  because  the  few  excep¬ 
tional  edit-cartoonists  are  some¬ 
what  controversial,”  Darcy  told 
E&P. 

“Forgetting  that  vocal  three 
percent  who  are  offended  at 
anything  the  least  bit  controver¬ 
sial,  most  readers  demand, 
however  stoically,  that  the  car¬ 
toonist  —  at  long  last  —  re¬ 
spect  their  intelligence.  They 
want  to  be  stirred  with  a  new 
insight  or  laugh  unrestrained 
at  the  paradox  of  politics  —  and 
the  sacred  cows  be  damned! 

‘Stirs  the  Pol’ 

“I  don’t,  as  yet,  consider  my¬ 
self  as  an  exceptional  cartoon¬ 
ist.  However,  now  that  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  working  with 
the  Bulletin,  with  a  publisher 
and  an  editor  who  stand  behind 
their  staff  in  the  quest  for  ex¬ 
cellence,  I  can  at  last  ‘stir  the 
pot,’  so  to  speak. 

“The  public  is  tired  of  don¬ 
key-elephant,  Uncle  Sams,  over¬ 
labeling,  the  pictorial  juggling 
act,  cliff-hangers.  More  and 
more,  they’re  demanding  bright, 
breezy  captions  that  ‘bite.’ 

“One  of  the  main  faults  with 
this  business  is  that  a  few  look 
on  a  cartoon  as  being  ‘literal’ 


instead  of  enjoying  it  as  a 
‘exaggeration’  and  they  ruin  i 
for  the  many  who  prefer  thi 
treatment.  It  is  no  secret  thj 
the  top  five  in  this  field  hav 
been  given  that  very  latitud 
that  enables  them  to  exag^'erat 
on  the  issues  without  fear  o 
being  sawed  off  on  the  limb. 

Leaves  Something  Unsaid 

“I  try  to  draw  for  the  reade 
who  has  some  interest  in  th 
issues  of  the  day.  The  cartooi 
must  leave  something  for  him  t 
‘discover’  as  a  reward  for  hi 
interest.  If  I  were  to  draw  fo 
the  ‘boys  down  on  the  docks’  a 
one  editor  long  ago  suggeste* 
(please  all  of  the  people  all  o 
the  time),  I  would  put  th 
readership  to  sleep  with  over 
clarifying  dull  cliches  of  th 
past.  ■ 

“Besides,  I  have  great  n  -spec* 
for  those  ‘boys  down  on  th 
docks.’  Between  raising  a  hou 
hold  of  sharp  kids  and  bein 
conditioned  to  a  wide  range  o 
views  on  tv,  the  new  movemtn 
in  literature,  compelling  maga 
zine  articles,  controversial  mov 
ies,  he’s  got  a  mind  of  his  owtl 

Something  New 

“I  might  add  —  and  most  im 
portant  —  the  newspapers  o 
today  know  the  value  of  re 
porting  and  editorializing  on 
vast  array  of  views.  At  last  I’r 
at  that  point  where  I  can  do  my 
very  b^t  with  a  newspaper 
and  a  syndicate  that  understanc 
the  public’s  desire  for  some 
thing  new  and  challenging." 

Darcy  said  there  should  h 
an  award  for  cartoonists’  wive^ 
because  they  know  of  “battles 
for  change”  better  than  any 


Tom  Darcy 
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Will  it  ever  go  out  of  print  ? 


STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE 


ADVERTISING  and  SELLING, 
RENTAL  or  LEASING  of 
AUTOMOBILES 


^  NATIONAL 
AUTOMOBILi 
DfALIRS 
ASSOCIATION 

ASSOCIATION 

OP 

BITTIR 

BUSINiSS 

BURIAUS 

INTiRNATIONAL 


We  hope  so. 


We  hope  someday  we  won’t  have  to  that  happens.  But  we  believe  it  will  write  or  produce  any  advertising 
publish  standards  of  automobile  ad-  happen.  that  does  not  live  up  to  these  stand- 

vertising.  We  hope  someday  there  How  can  you  help  the  responsible  ards. 

won’t  be  any  deceptive  or  dishonest  dealers  of  N.A.D.A.  in  their  fight  To  get  this  important  booklet,  write 
advertising  in  newspapers,  radio  and  against  irresponsible  advertising?  to  N.A.D.A.  Standards,  2000 
television.  Send  for  this  free  “Recommended  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 

It  may  be  many  somedays  before  Standards”  booklet.  Then  refuse  to  D.C.  20006. 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 

Official  organization  of  America’s  franchised  new  car  and  truck  dealers 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


‘Class’  Underscored 
For  Outside  Salesme 


Order  1967  Needs 
At  1966  Prices 


By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


by  Donald  V.  Weber 
Manager,  Newspaper  Division 

Sta-Hi  Corporation 


It’s  probably  not  too  far  tary  had  lunch  at  the  downtown 
wrong  to  say  that  Classified  Holiday  Inn,  where  he  was  wel- 
salesmen  feel  lonely  sometimes,  corned  as  “Erie  Times-News 
They  get  the  feeling  that  they’re  Classified  Salesman  of  the  Day* 
out  there  slugging  it  out  with  on  the  sign  out  front.  Th* 
some  rough  and  tough  accounts,  Chamber  of  Commerce  moilH 
that  they’re  mining  some  a  citation  that  arrived  at  the 
mighty  slim  veins  of  ore  to  get  salesman’s  home  on  “his  day." 
new  accounts  and  new  con-  Some  accounts  had  fun  get- 


plan  ahead  and  save 

By  planning  next  year’s  needs  now  —  you  get  ’67  equip¬ 
ment  at  ’66  prices... and  you  spread  your  progessive  pay¬ 
ments  over  a  far  longer  period  of  time,  a  highly  important 
advantage  in  these  days  of  “tight-money.”  Equally 
important,  you  are  assured  of  delivery  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  precise  time  you  are  ready  for  installation. 


man,  CAM  of  the  Ene  Morning  by  i 
News  and  Daily  Times,  got  the  tiser. 
whole  darn  town  talking  about 
his  Classified  sales  staff. 

Each  outside  staff  member  had 
“his  day”  during  Newspaper 
Week  in  October,  making  his 
calls  in  a  chauffered  limousine 
and  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
front  office  girls  as  “i  ’  " 

secretary”  so  he  wouldn’t  have  to 
mess  around  with  things  like 
copy  writing. 

“I’ve  spent  more  dough  on 
more  promotions,”  Coleman  said, 

“but  I’ve  never  seen  one  that 
went  over  the  way  this  did.  Our 
newsroom  followed  it  every  day. 

The  radio  and  television  sta-  agers  Associa 
tions  had  a  ball  with  it.  Disc  dent,  James  I 
jockeys  were  threatening  to  quit  ener-Waterloo 
unless  they  ‘got  the  kind  of  vicepresident, 
treatment  those  Classified  sales-  Jr.,  New  Havt 
men  get  over  at  the  Erie  ter;  secretar' 
Times.’”  liam  Saiff,  wi 

Each  salesman  and  his  secre-  Times. 


William  Saiff,  CAM  of  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times, 
reports  the  first  sale  of  color  in 
Classified  for  his  newspaper.  A 
“Harvest  Sale”  banner  ran  at 
private  gf 

a  page  shared  by  25 
advertisers.  The  $125  premium 
for  color  was  pro  rated.  The  sale 
was  made  by  Joan  McDaid. 


order  now,  pay  later 

Get  guaranteed  price  and  delivery  any  time  during  1967 
you  specify  by  ordering  from  Sta-Hi  prior  to  December 
31,  1966.  Only  a  modest  down  payment  is  required  with 
your  order,  allowing  you  to  put  the  balance  to  work  for 
other  purposes  until  delivery  is  made. 


now  is  the  time 


Whether  it  is  up-grading  of  your  present  facilities  or  the 
installation  of  complete  new  layouts,  now  is  the  time  to 
place  your  order  for  next  year’s  delivery... at  this  year’s 
prices.  Whatever  the  need,  stereo  or  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment,  Sta-Hi’s  “layaway”  plan  will  help  you  to  more 
closely  schedule  your  “tight-money”  payments  and  your 
equipment  installation  program. 

For  additional  information  on  orders  for  future  delivery 
of  any  Sta-Hi  product  get  in  touch  with  your  nearest 
Sta-Hi  Regional  Manager  or  write  to  me  at  our  factory 
headquarters.  Act  now.  1967  is  fast  approaching. 


;  STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters:  2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  •  (714)  833-1000 

Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  N.  J.;  Chi¬ 
cago;  Wichita;  Montreal.  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Sales  representatives  throughout  the  free  world. 


IN  STYLE — Bill  Ropey,  Erie  (Pa.)  Times-Newt  classified  advertising 
salesman,  enters  his  private  car  while  chauffeur  Ed  Rupp  holds  the 
door.  Fellow  passenger  is  Nancy  Frame,  the  salesman's  secretary  for 
the  day. 
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Soon  even  a  business  as 
far  out  as  this  one  can  use  ITT’s 
new  data  processing  services. 


Once  you  had  to  live  in  a  major  city 
to  be  near  a  data  processing  center. 

Now  iTT  Data  Services  Division  is 
changing  all  that  with  strategically  lo¬ 
cated  data  processing  stations  linked 
to  computer  centers.  The  computer  is, 
in  effect,  being  brought  to  all  business, 
wherever  it  may  be. 

This  will  eliminate  the  transport  of 


data  to  distant  computer  centers.  And 
it  will  take  only  minutes  instead  of  days 
to  process  the  data. 

The  ITT  Data  Services  Computer 
Center  in  New  Jersey  (the  largest  of  its 
kind),  linked  to  satellite  stations 
throughout  Greater  New  York,  has  set 
the  pace.  Now  there's  one  like  it  in  Los 
Angeles,  to  be  linked  with  satellites  in 


southern  California  and  nearby  states. 

Soon  there'll  be  similar  centers  and 
satellites  throughout  the  U.S.  and  in 
major  European  cities.  One  is  now  op¬ 
erating  in  London.  Thus,  ITT  will  make 
data  processing  economically  available 
to  a  whole  new  group  of  businesses. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ITT 


The  Weekly  Editor 

ASSASSINATION  BOOK 
By  Rick 


Of  the  rash  of  Kennedy  assas¬ 
sination  books,  one  of  them  by 
a  Texas  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  appears  to  be  the 
“sleeper."  This  may  be  as  much 
a  surprise  to  its  author,  Penn 
Jones  Jr.,  as  it  is  to  anybody 
else. 

Jones  publishes  the  four-pa^, 
less-than-a-thousand  circulation 
Midlothian  Mirror,  25  miles 
southwest  of  Dallas.  He  ran  his 
own  suppositions  and  findings  on 
the  assassination  in  his  news¬ 
paper  over  a  long  period.  To 
reduce  the  cost  of  eventually 
putting  his  findings  into  book 
form,  he  saved  the  type,  printed 
it,  bound  it,  and  came  out  with 
Forgive  My  Grief,  (Midlothian 
Mirror,  publisher;  $2.95). 

On  the  day  (Nov.  22,  1963) 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  was  as¬ 
sassinated,  Jones  was  at  the 
Dallas  Trade  Mart  luncheon 
when  he  heard  the  news.  In  the 
subsequent  hours,  days  and 
months  afterwards  he  was  also 
at  Parkland  Hospital,  the  Dallas 
Police  .station  and  Jack  Ruby’s 
trial. 

For  three  years  Jones  has 
been  plodding  away  in  virtual 
obscurity  while  others  got  noto¬ 
riety  for  their  theories  on  the 
Kennedy  assassination  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Warren  Commission 
Report  in  1964. 

Fire  Bombing 

Jones  was  a  celebrity  in  May, 
1962,  when  his  newspaper  plant 
was  fire-bombed  following  a 
battle  with  the  John  Birch  Soci¬ 
ety  in  Midlothian  (E&P,  May 
12,  1962).  He  again  made  head¬ 
lines  in  July,  1963,  when  he  won 
the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy 
Award  for  Courage  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  (E&P,  July  20,  1963). 

The  November  issue  of  Ram¬ 
parts  magazine  devoted  a  20- 
page  cover  story  to  Jones’  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Kennedy  as¬ 
sassination,  advertising  it,  “In 
the  Shadow  of  Dallas:  A  Texas 
editor’s  lonely  crusade  to  find 
President  Kennedy’s  assassin, 
and  the  startling  new  deaths  he 
uncovered.” 

Ramparts  reprinted  part  of 
Forgive  My  Grief,  plus  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  own  nine-month  in¬ 
vestigation  based  on  leads 
furnished  by  Jones.  The  maga¬ 
zine  claimed  that  Jones  had 
made  a  singular  contribution  to 
uncovering  the  hidden  facts  of 
the  Kennedy  case  and  hailed  his 

100 


Friedman 

discovery  of  a  series  of  mysteri¬ 
ous  deaths,  possibly  related  to 
the  assassination. 

Forgive  My  Grief  consists  of 
pieces  of  verbatim  testimony 
from  the  Warren  Commission 
testimony,  followed  by  what 
Jones  claims  is  evidence  and 
omissions  challenging  this  testi¬ 
mony.  Jones  points  to  13  or  more 
deaths  of  persons  in  some  way 
linked  up  with  the  assassination. 

This  was  jumping-off  point 
from  which  Ramparts  expanded 
its  own  investigation  and  the 
unsolved  deaths  have  been  get¬ 
ting  Jones  a  lot  of  publicity. 
(Newsweek  magazine  called  him 
a  demonologist) . 

Three  Reporters 

Three  of  alleged  victims,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jones,  are  reporters: 
Bill  Hunter,  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram;  Jim 
Koethe,  the  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald;  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Hearst 
columnist. 

In  his  book,  Jones  claims  that 
Hunter  and  Koethe  were  present 
at  a  meeting  in  Ruby’s  apart¬ 
ment  the  night  of  Sunday,  Nov, 
24,  1963,  a  few  hours  after  Ruby 
killed  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  Jones 
reprints  verbatim  testimony 
from  the  Warren  Report  by 
George  Senator,  Ruby’s  room¬ 
mate,  in  which  Senator  couldn’t 
recall  being  in  the  apartment 
that  night  with  Hunter,  Koethe 
and  Tom  Howard,  a  Dallas 
lawyer  (Jones  claims  there  were 
also  two  other  lawyers  present 
at  the  meeting) .  Hunter,  Koethe 
and  Howard  had  died  since  then. 

Hunter,  who  had  covered  the 
President’s  assassination  for  the 
Press-Telegram,  was  working  in 
the  Long  Beach  Public  Safety 
Building  the  morning  of  April 
23,  1964,  a  few  hours  after 
Senator  had  given  his  testimony 
before  the  Warren  Commission. 
Two  policemen  came  off  duty 
into  the  press  room.  One  of  them 
shot  Hunter  through  the  heart. 
This  policeman’s  version  of  what 
happened  first  was  that  he 
dropped  his  gun  and  it  went  off 
when  he  picked  it  up.  He  later 
changed  it  to  the  version  that  he 
and  the  other  policeman  were 
playing  quick  draw  and  the  gun 
went  off  accidentally.  (The  two 
policemen  were  later  convicted 
of  involuntary  manslaughter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ramparts.) 

Koethe  was  killed  on  Sept.  21, 
1964,  by  what  was  assumed  to 


be  a  karate  chop  to  the  throat 
as  he  stepped  from  a  shower  in 
his  Dallas  apartment.  No  one 
was  ever  convicted  of  the  crime. 

Howard  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  on  March  27,  1965;  Jones 
.says  there  was  no  autopsy  per¬ 
formed  on  the  lawyer. 

Miss  Kilgallen  died  in  her  bed 
on  Nov.  8,  1965.  Cause  of  death 
was  attributed  to  “acute  bar¬ 
biturate  and  alcohol  intoxication, 
circumstances  undetermined.” 
Jones  claims  her  death  may  not 
have  been  accidental  because 
Miss  Kilgallen  was  the  only 
journalist  granted  a  private  in¬ 
terview  with  Jack  Ruby  during 
Ruby’s  trial.  Judge  Joe  B. 
Brown  let  Miss  Kilgallen  spend 
30  minutes  alone  with  Ruby  in 
the  judge’s  chambers.  According 
to  Jones,  even  the  guards  stayed 
outside  the  door.  Jones  writes: 
“Miss  Kilgfallen  told  some  of 
A  what  went  on  during  the  inter- 
*^view  in  her  columns.  But  was 
someone  afraid  she  knew  more?” 

‘Newsman’s  Duly’ 

Unlike  the  lawyers,  house¬ 
wives,  engineers  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  investigating  the  Kennedy 
assassination,  Jones  claims  to 
approach  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  newspaperman: 

“In  the  discharge  of  our  duty 
as  a  newspaper  editor,  we  must 
do  eversrthing  possible  to  bring 
into  some  whole  ALL  the  events 
surrounding  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  In¬ 
quiry  is  the  life  blood  of  truth, 
and  the  careful  report  of  inquiry 
is  the  newspaperman’s  cross  and 
grail.” 

In  Forgive  My  Grief,  Jones 
attempts  to  establish  a  personal 
relationship  between  Ruby,  Os¬ 
wald  and  Dallas  Police  Officer 
J.  D.  Tinpit,  the  third  man  to 
die  violently  that  November 
weekend;  he  attempts  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  possibility  of  more  than 
one  Presidential  assassin ;  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  the  possible 
duplicitv  of  some  members  of 
the  Dallas  Police  Force;  and  he 
attempts  to  establish  the  pos¬ 
sible  withholding  and/or  disre¬ 
garding  by  the  Warren  Com¬ 
mission  of  pertinent  evidence. 

Unlike  other  assassination 
writers,  Jones  does  not  call  for 
the  reopening  of  the  Warren 
inouiry.  He  savs  in  Forgive  My 
Grief’  he  doubts  “such  action 
would  be  profitable  other  than  to 
add  more  whitewash  to  the 
already  thick  coat.” 

Then  why  this  obsessive  in¬ 
vestigation  by  Jones,  an  investi¬ 
gation  which  involved  thousands 
of  hours  of  knocking  on  doors, 
asking  questions,  spending  his 
own  money  to  track  down  wit¬ 
nesses  who  had  left  Dallas  since 
Nov.  22,  1963?  Jones  gives  an 
answer  in  his  book: 


“It  would  be  presumptuous  for 
a  weekly  newspaper  to  think  it 
could  solve  such  a  heinous  crimf 
So  heinous,  in  fact,  that  everj 
branch  of  government  involved 
assisted  in  covering  and  obfus 
eating  the  evidence  left  after 
that  terrible  weekend  in  Dallas. 
Our  aim  is  to  try  to  assist  his¬ 
tory,  and  to  that  end  we  shall 
continue  to  work.” 

First  Volume 

Jones  told  E&P  he  publi.shed 
Vol.  1  of  Forgive  My  Grief  in 
the  hopes  of  making  enough 
money  to  cover  his  expen.ses  and 
have  something  left  to  print  a 
second  volume  examining  more 
of  the  Warren  Report. 

Following  the  book’s  publica¬ 
tion  in  July,  he  sold  some  1,50(1 
copies,  mainly  through  publicity 
in  the  Dallas  area  newspapers 
and  some  write-ups  in  a  few 
weeklies  around  the  country. 

When  the  other  assassination 
books  (Inquest,  Whitewash, 
Rush  to  Judgment,  etc.)  began 
to  make  news,  a  West  Coast 
book  distributor  took  8,000  copies 
of  Forgive  My  Grief. 

The  Ramparts  piece  came  out 
soon  after  this  and  sent  people 
into  bookstores  trying  to  find 
Forgive  My  Grief.  They  may 
have  a  hard  time  locating  it 
About  the  only  way  most  of 
them  can  get  it  will  be  to  con¬ 
tact  Jones  himself  at  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  Mirror. 

And  for  those  who  do  get  their 
hands  on  Forgive  My  Grief, 
what  they  will  find  is  a  badly- 
organized,  poorly-printed,  some¬ 
times  rambling  piece  of  journal¬ 
ism.  A  piece  of  journalism  that 
throws  the  light  of  publicity  on 
many  questions  the  Warren 
Commission  left  unanswered  but 
also  leaves  many  questions  un¬ 
answered  by  Jones  himself. 

Jones  does  not  deal  in  the 
examination  of  bullet  holes  and 
rifle  trajectory.  He  deals  in 
deaths.  It’s  this  approach,  des¬ 
pite  the  obvious  faults  in  the 
book,  which  hits  the  reader 
where  he  lives. 

• 

Taylor  Appointed 
WJT  Sunday  Editor 

The  appointment  of  William 
E.  Taylor  as  Sunday  editor  of 
the  World  Journal  Tribune  has 
been  announced  by  Frank  Con- 
niff,  editor. 

Taylor,  formerly  news  editor 
on  the  Herald  Tribune  night 
desk  for  four  years,  succeeds 
Richard  C.  Wald  who  returns  to 
Whitney  Communications  Corp. 
as  vicepresident  of  its  subsidi¬ 
ary,  W.  C.  C.  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  and  as  a  director  of 
the  European  Edition. 

Taylor  entered  journalism  30 
years  ago  as  a  copy  boy  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  News  Service. 
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The  Widening  World  of  Marathon  OH 


Marathon  Oil 
sets  new  records 
in  nine  month  earnings 
and  operations 


PROMOTION 


Planning  Needed 
For  ‘Product  Sales’ 


By  George  Wilt 

You’ll  be  hearing:  a  new  term 
in  the  promotion  business  a  lot 
in  the  years  to  come.  It’s  product 
promotion. 

As  differentiated  from  “circu¬ 
lation  promotion,”  directed  to 
the  sales  and  distribution  people 
in  the  newspaper  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  product  promotion 
tells  readers  and  non-readers 
about  the  newspaper  as  a  prod¬ 
uct,  like  advertising  for  a  can 
of  beans,  a  car,  or  any  other 
commodity. 

Tucker  Sutherland,  director  of 
information  and  services  for  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  made  some  excellent 
points  for  product  promotion  at 
the  Southern  Regional  NNPA 
meeting  in  Dallas.  His  speech 
came  about  following  a  discus¬ 
sion  with  a  group  of  newspaper 
editors,  who  generally  felt  that 
“if  they  had  the  money  spent  on 
promotion  to  use  to  develop  a 
stronger  editorial  staff,  and  the 
space  used  for  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  ads  to  put  more  meat  in  the 
newspaper,  they  would  increase 
circulation  more  than  any  pro¬ 
motion  campaign.” 

Generally,  the  editors’  opinions 
were  a  ringing  condemnation  of 
all  forms  of  product  promotion 
except  for  rack  cards  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories  on  editorial  person¬ 
nel. 

Sutherland  said  he  doesn’t 
believe  this  feeling  belongs  ex¬ 
clusively  to  editors.  “Too  many 
publishers  and  general  managers 
also  say  that  product  promotion 
is  a  w’aste  of  time  and  money  . . . 
our  newspaper  sells  it.self.” 

“Too  many  publishers  fail  to 
realize  we  are  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness,”  Sutherland  added.  “They 
consider  our  business  activity  to 
be  more  like  a  public  utility  that 
only  needs  a  little  goodwill  pro¬ 
motion  to  maintain  its  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

He  told  of  a  survey  among 
publishers  of  the  72  daily  news¬ 
papers  who  are  members  of 
TDNA: 

Responses  were  divided  into 
three  groups:  newspapers  with 
under  15-thou.sand  circulation ; 
between  15  and  50-thousand  cir¬ 
culation;  and  over  50-thousand. 

The  first  question  was,  “Do 
you  have  ‘planned’  new’spaper 
promotion?”  Most  of  the  under 
15-thousand  circulation  group 
said  they  did  not,  while  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  two  larger 


groups  said  they  did.  Over-all 
only  57%  of  the  responding 
newspapers  said  they  have 
“planned”  newspaper  promotion. 

We  asked,  “Do  you  budget  for 
any  promotion  expense?”  The 
response  for  under  15-thousand 
circulation  stayed  exactly  the 
same.  The  other  two,  however, 
showed  a  marked  decline  from 
the  number  that  said  they  had 
“planned”  promotion.  Of  the 
over  50-thousand  group,  it  was 
an  even  split  .  .  .  half  saying 
they  budgeted  for  promotion  and 
half  saying  they  do  not. 

Third,  “Do  you  have  a  pre¬ 
pared  program  on  your  news¬ 
paper  for  presentation  to  local 
(civic)  groups?”  Surprisingly, 
however,  the  answers  from  the 
two  smaller  newspaper  groups 
were  overwhelmingly  negative 
and  the  larger  newspapers  were 
overw'helmingly  positive,  78%  of 
the  large  newspaper  group  said 
they  had  presentations  on  their 
newspaper  prepared.  Overall, 
however,  it  was  again  less  than 
50%  of  the  newspapers  that  had 
prepared  programs. 

The  fourth  question  was,  “Do 
you  have  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment?  If  so,  how  many  people 
are  in  that  department.” 

Only  6%  of  the  small  news¬ 
papers  said  they  have  promotion 
departments  and  none  said  they 
had  more  than  one  person  in 
such  a  department.  38%  of  the 
medium  size  newspapers  said 
they  have  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  and  they  reported  from 
one  to  two  employees  in  these 
departments. 

An  overwhelming  90%  of  the 
large  newspapers  reported 
having  promotion  departments, 
w’hich  is  surprising  and  puzzling 
when  you  consider  that  only 
50%  budget  for  promotion  and 
only  70%  said  they  have 
“planned”  promotion,  "rhe  only 
answer  can  be  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  these  promotion 
departments  are  not  involved  in 
product  promotion  but  operate 
only  as  arms  of  the  advertising 
department.  Overall,  however, 
40%  of  the  newspapers  in  Texas 
have  promotion  departments, 
while  60%  do  not. 

Small  newspapers  gave  pro¬ 
motion  the  highest  rating,  the 
medium  newspapers  were  next 
and  the  large  newspapers  gave 
it  the  low'est  rating  of  all.  The 
overall  rating  was  7.9. 


Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 

By  Murray  Whitsett 

Handling  accounts,  especially 
small  ones,  comes  right  down 
to  pure  personal  relations.  And 
this  man-to-man  part  of  the 
business  is  real  fun  to  watch. 

Mitch  Dicks  was  a  salesman 
on  the  Mirror  for  several  years 
and  is  now  a  big  retailer  of 
men’s  shirts.  Once  when  I  was 
out  calling  on  his  accounts  with 
him,  we  went  in  to  see  a  furni¬ 
ture  store  owner  who  had  be¬ 
come  a  good  account.  This  man 
made  what  sounded  like  a  seri¬ 
ous  complaint  to  Mitch.  Mitch 
laughed  heartily.  The  guy 
seemed  annoyed  and  repeated 
his  complaint.  Mitch  laughed 
again,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  joke 
immensely.  After  a  third  at¬ 
tempt,  the  customer  joined  in 
Mitch’s  laughter  and  said  to 
me,  “I  never  can  win  an  argu¬ 
ment  from  this  guy.”  I  still 
think  the  customer’s  complaint 
was  serious  and  I  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  why  Mitch’s  technique 
worked.  But  maybe  the  fact 
that  Mitch  w’as  about  eight 
inches  shorter  than  this  man 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

*  *  * 

Accidental  Success  Story 

Sometimes  an  accident  helps 
establish  good  relations.  Bill 
Northrop  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une-Desert  News,  had  worked 
week  after  week  for  several 
montlis  with  Dee  Andersen, 
owner  of  a  local  hamburger 
store,  preparing  the  once-a- 
week  2x2  ads.  Results  were 
good  and  finally  Bill  and  the 
owner  decided  to  make  the  ad 
bigger  and  include  the  picture 
of  a  steer  to  emphasize  that 
only  prime  beef  was  used  in 
the  hamburgers.  Bill  was  close 
to  deadline  and  was  unable  to 
find  art  work  for  a  steer.  He 
used  a  cow  with  horns  and  left 
instructions  for  the  necessary 
retouching  to  change  the  cow’s 
sex. 

Unfortunately  the  change 
was  not  made  and  the  cow 
showed  up,  completely  feminine, 
in  Dee’s  ad.  The  error  became 
a  great  conversation  piece  and 
helyed  to  firmly  cement  the 
.salesman  -  client  relationship. 
Dee’s  Hamburgers  has  become  a 
chain  that  sells  over  eight  mil¬ 
lion  hamburgers  a  year  and  is 


one  of  the  newspaper’s  best  a 
vertisers. 

Bill  is  the  same  salesman  wh 
suggested  a  caption  for  one  c 
Ketchum  Lumber  Company 
ads.  This  ad  was  set  as  1  col : 
4  in.,  selling  toilet  seats.  Bill 
suggestion  was  the  captior 
“The  Best  Seat  in  the  House. 
Hundreds  of  seats  were  sold. 


From  $4,000  to  $60,000 

I  am  indebted  to  Ted  Clndii 
who  used  to  be  Promotion  D: 
rector  of  the  Mirror  and  is  no 
living  in  West  Hurley,  Nev 
York,  for  sending  me  a  n  prin: 
of  a  speech  by  Kenneth  Collir 
in  1929  to  a  convention  o! 
newspaper  advertising  sales 
men.  Ken  was  with  Macy’s  ther 
He  said,  “.  .  .  If  I  were  the  ad 
vertising  solicitor  assigned  to  a 
certain  store,  I  would  ask  tin 
advertising  manager  to  give  mf 
a  list  of  all  the  department; 
...  I  would  then  study  thos< 
departments  as  carefully  a; 
possible.  I  would  attempt  to  fine 
out  the  kind  of  trade  that  went 
to  each  department.  .  .”  Hf 
would  have  too.  Or  if  he  hac 
had  a  list  of  small  accounts  he 
would  have  found  out  as  muft 
about  each  of  them  as  pnssib! 
—  like  Walt  Aman,  another 
man  on  the  Salt  Lake  Trihunt 

Walt  was  assigned  a  loca 
grocery  store  that  had  aboi; 
$4,000  in  sales  each  week.  I: 
was  a  borderline  account  credit 
wise,  located  in  a  low  income 
area  and  the  stereotyped  gro¬ 
cery  store  advertising  format 
was  doing  nothing  for  them. 
Walt  observed  that  the  store 
stocked  quantities  of  salt  pork, 
mutton,  lard  bv  the  gallon  and 
molasses  in  bulk  quantities.  He 
suggested  that  the  conventional 
style  of  advertising  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  that  the  ads  should 
largely  promote  this  odd  assort¬ 
ment  of  goods.  This  store  ha* 
become  a  large  linage  user  and 
sales  some  w’eeks  exceed  $60,- 

000.  j 

.\nother  man  on  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  George  Carpen¬ 
ter,  got  a  plug  from  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  for  “very  frequently 
going  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  to  render  faultless  serv¬ 
ice.”  For  example,  George  sets 
up  a  budget  for  the  appliance 
lease  department,  using  this 
procedure:  1)  Takes  the  total! 
yolume  of  business  for  the  same 
month  of  preceding  year.  2) 
Adds  15%  for  anticipated  in¬ 
crease.  3)  Uses  2%  of  this  total 
for  the  store  share  of  adver¬ 
tising  budget.  4)  Adds  to  this 
all  available  factory  co-op 
funds.  5)  Reviews  the  success¬ 
ful  promotions  of  a  year  ago 
for  all  stores.  6)  Scheduled 
the  ads  on  a  pattern  in  line  with 
anticipated  sales  opportunities. 
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Nearly  two  and  a  half  million  Americans  between  15 
and  65  are  alive  today  who  wouldn't  be— if  the  1945 
death  rate  had  continued. 

These  survivors  are  vital  members  of  our  economy 
today.  One  and  a  half  million  of  them  hold  jobs.  They 
earned  seven  billion  dollars  last  year.  They  paid  1.3 
billion  dollars  in  taxes. 

This  enormous  economic  impact— aside  from  the 
priceless  human  impact— is  largely  due  to  modern  drugs. 
Since  antibiotics  first  went  to  war  against  TB  in  1944, 
new  drugs  and  vaccines  have  steadily  cut  the  toll  from 
influenza,  appendicitis,  syphilis,  ahemia,  dysentery, 
rheumatic  fever,  hypertension,  nephritis,  whooping 
cough,  polio,  and— most  recently— measles. 

Crucial  to  197,025,000  living  Americans,  these  great 
triumphs  have  released  thousands  of  drug  Industry 
researchers  to  hunt  the  remaining  killer  diseases. 

If  you  would  like  more  facts  on  the  contribution  of 
modern  drugs,  write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Key  Facts  on 
the  U.  S.  Prescription  Drug  Industry." 

It  beats  writing  obits. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

1155  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


of  the  weekly  Sparta  (Ill.)  Ed  Delaney,  56,  sports  writer, 
News-Plaindealer ;  Oct.  17.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  for- 

•  *  ♦  mer  sports  editor,  Philadelphia 

itor-in-  Russel  M.  Needham,  65,  for-  News;  recently. 

News  mer  sports  editor,  Columbus 
in  Ips-  (O.)  Dispatch  and  health  edu- 
reer  as  cator  for  city  of  Columbus  since 
Joseph  1951 ;  Oct.  27. 


Obituary 


ANNOUNCEME^TS 


Publications  For  Sale 


SMALL  MONTHLY,  national. 
old,  growth  potential,  f^ood  buy,  )( 
price.  Box  2965.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Van  Cartmell,  69,  author  and 
retired  special  projects  editor 
for  Hearst  magazines;  Oct.  29. 

it  Metrotone  Frank  R.  Wackenthaler,  52,  •  *  * 

president  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer  copy  editor  Leon  L.  Turner,  publisher 
Nov.  6.  and  bureau  manager;  Oct.  23.  of  the  Malone  (N.Y.)  Telegram, 

*  ♦  *  *  serving  as  business  manager 

.  Sigurd  J.  Arnesen,  79,  former  from  1919  to  1965  when  he  took 

uisLL,  oj,  as-  publisher  of  Norwegian-lan-  over  control  from  the  Gannett 

•  ^  XT  *  Ifuage  weekly,  Nordisk  Tidcne;  group  as  president  and  later 

ispatch;  Nov.  publisher;  Oct.  31. 


Business  Opportunities 


COMPLETE  FINE  SCREEN  einrimr 
engravinK  plant.  Ideal  sideline.  Grr- 
{20-M;  sale  due  tu  illness.  Box  287 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISewspaper  Clipping  File 


NEWSPAPER  CLIPPING  KILE 
Professionally  maintained,  from  1948 
date,  on  world  and  national  ii«ison- 
ities  and  events.  Beautifully  rlippe 
itami>ed,  and  filed  into  about  60, 
categories  contained  in  210  2^10  < 


Frank  Morris,  59,  state  cap- 
itol  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Nov.  7. 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience 


Roscoe  McGowen,  80,  Alta, 
Iowa,  native  ^o  became  a 
sports  writer  for  the  Sew  York 
Times  for  30  years;  former 
l»resident  of  the  Baseball 
Writers  of  America;  Nov.  5. 


Netcspaper  Printing 


newspapers  and  other  publicatin 
l>rinte<l  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  G 
us  the  copy — we’ll  do  the  rest!  Chui 
Press.  636  First  Ave.,  West  Ha\t 
Conn.  06516. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISewspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Proofreading  Service 


APPRAISALS  FOR  E.STATE,  TA.X, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
K.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newpapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Winsor,  56, 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger  Co.; 
Nov.  5. 


HIGHLY  qualified  GROUP,  3 
with  valuable  experience  in  piesti, 
fields  including  Financial,  .Medica 
Textbook,  Magazine,  Encyclopedic,  e- 
Hourly  rates  bas^  on  time-stu, 
charts,  at  one-hundred-percent  e! 
ciency.  Allied  Proofreading  Sit-.;. 
10931  South  Park  Avenue,  Chio-; 
Illinois  60628. 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex- 
l>erience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Horace  S.  Evans,  former 
new.spaper  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Binghamton  and  Albany;  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Flood  Control  Commission 
until  1960;  Nov.  4. 


PACinC  NORTHWEST 
Licenseil  Broker,  Newspaper  Pro|)erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
I’.f).  Box  509,  Roseburg,  OVeg.,  97470 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.  O.  Drawer  12428, 
Panama  City,  Florida  32401. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


Features  Available 


WEEKLY  COLUMN— social  and  e 
nomic  commentary.  Samples  and  pi  . 
u|>on  request.  Box  2953,  Editor  &  P. 
Usher. 


William  C.  Shepherd,  92,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post  from  1933  to  1946,  after 
long  career  as  a  reporter  and 
managing  editor ;  Nov.  1. 


confidential  NEGOTIATIONS 
fur  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMEIS  &  CO. 

Dupont  (Tircle  Building 
W’ashington.  D.C.  20036 
tAC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  ZONE  6.  4,000 
circulation  class.  Excellent  profits.  Price 
$.'iOO,UOO  including  cash  assets.  Good 
terms  available  to  qualified  buyer. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  90028 


Fillers 


YOU  ARE  WA.STING  MONEY  if  j 
rre  not  using:  Handy  Fillers,  Box  545 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 


David  D.  Preston,  45,  Toron¬ 
to  Telegram  reporter  who 
.started  on  the  old  New  York 
Sun;  Nov.  3. 


ESTABLISHED  OFFSET  WEEKLY  — 
Paid  circulation  in  fast-growing  area. 
Zone  3.  $50,000  will  handle.  Box  3016, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


The  DUAL  Agency,  1.503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRIN<3— TRUCKIN' 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


EXCELLE.NT  WEEKLY  in  north  cen¬ 
tral  Illinois.  1500-plus  circulation. 
Legals  from  two  counties.  Good  brick 
buildipg  and  plenty  of  equipment. 
Chronicle-Headlight-Enquirer,  Cullom. 
III.  60929. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  TS9.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


William  K.  Michael,  79, 
known  as  “Sage  of  Waldo” 
through  his  humor  column  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star;  Nov.  4. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers’* 
Newspaper  Sales*  Management, 
Appraisals.  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262>1761 


Hi:gh  Kane,  81,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News;  began  as  a  reporter 
in  1906;  Nov.  4. 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


SPECIALIZING  in  properties  in  the 
Virginias,  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
Frank  Titlow,  Licensed  Broker,  104 
W.  Roanoke  St.,  Blacksburg.  Va. 


Herman  J.  Dalkert,  57,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Water¬ 
loo  (Ill.)  Times;  Oct.  30. 


SALES-PURCHASES-APPRAISALS 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg. 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27401 


Perry  Epsten,  86,  a  retired 
San  Francisco  Examiner  copy 
editor;  onetime  advertising  di¬ 
re 'tor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  recently. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai>er  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr. 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1.361. 


Edwin  K.  Gross,  61,  former 
Buffalo  and  Washington  news¬ 
paperman;  biographer  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Warren  G.  Harding; 
Nov.  2. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  ami  west' 
ern  palters.  625  E.  Main.  Mesa,  Ariz. 
85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
S99  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  9171 


William  H.  Morgan,  editor 
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quipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACS 


Composing  Room 

Composing  Room 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Model  31  Linotypes.  57930-2— TTS 
itdi  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower 
-Micri  therm  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
.HiKh  Speed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De- 
irtor-  etc. 

lodel  8  Linotype.  No.  55462 — TTS-3 
lig».- -4  Molds — Blower — Micro  Pot — 
'ader  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS 
sit— .''haftstall  Detector — etc. 

Mel  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90 
(JUS.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
tower  Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 


iEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

iE.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

JNOFILM  SYSTEM  —  Latest  photo- 
^phic  unit,  composer,  processor,  two 
rj’hiiiirds.  grids  and  width  cards.  Write 
.)Box  2862.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IN'OTYPE  &  INTERTYPES,  recon- 
itioneil.  can  be  tested;  Ludlow  with  2 
Ine  cabinets  of  large  type  faces;  other 
f^uipment.  M.  Bloch.  199  Lafayette  St.. 
SY.  N.Y.  10012.  CAnal  6-3666. 

IINOTY’PE — TTS  with  perforator.  Ex- 
Hlent  condition;  electric  pot.  $3,400. 
rms  Ptg.  Co..  Bradley  Beach.  N.J. 
AC  201)  774-8000. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
n  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
Dll  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
bo  uses  them."  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
one  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
ilerature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
11-11.7  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone;  919-836-1513 


OFFF.REO  BY 

.  INLAND 
OF  KANSAS  CITY 

REBUILT  WITH  AN 

UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE 

INSTALLATION  AVAILABLE 

LINOTYPE.  Comet.  Serial  No.  666; 
equipped  with  hirrh-speed  Teletype- 
setter  operating  unit  and  adapter 
keyboard;  two  90  channel  maga- 
lines :  electric  pot;  alternating 

molds;  mold  cooling  blower;  all 
electrical  safeties.  Low  cost — high- 
ipeeil — Teletypesetter  operation. 

LINOTYPE.  Model  31.  Serial  No. 
(2.098;  equipped  with  4  full  length 
magazines;  4-pocket  mold  disk.  4 
new  molds;  electric  pot;  mold  cool¬ 
ing  blower;  quadder;  fast  distrib¬ 
utor.  All  late  style  features. 

INTERTYPE.  Model  G-4.  Serial  No. 
17.375.  "Mixer”;  late-style  pedestal 
base  machine;  two  72  and  two  90 
channel  magazines;  6-pocket  mold 
disk.  6  molds;  quadder;  Mohr  saw; 
electric  pot;  metal  feeder;  mold 
cooling  blower;  all  standard  late- 
ityle  equipment.  Save  60%  of  new 
price. 

LINOTYPE.  Model  32.  .Serial  No. 
57.562:  equipped  with  four  90  chan¬ 
nel  main  magazines;  2  wide  34 
channel  auxiliary  magazines;  4  new 
molds;  electric  pot;  near-new  Star 
Seloctro-Matic  Hydraquadder  ;  Mohr 
saw;  mold  cooling  blower;  metal 
fee<ler.  Upgrade  your  ad  composi¬ 
tion. 

I  or  further  information  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


LINOTYPE,  COMET, 

SERIAL  NO.  3683 
Late  Style — 300  Series!!! 

Complete  with  high-speed  Teletype- 
setter  operating  unit;  two  90  chan¬ 
nel  magazines;  Shaftstall  mat  de¬ 
tector;  mat  glide:  electric  pot;  all 
of  the  very  latest  features.  Avail¬ 
able  early  December. 

For  further  information  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


ALL  MODELS 
Li  noty  |)e —  I  nterty  pe — Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPREISENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

1  FAIRCHILD  TAPE  PUNCH  for 
computer  input;  1  Fairchild  multi-face 
I)erforator.  Both  new  condition.  Tele¬ 
typist  Service.  152  W.  42  St..  N.Y.. 
N.Y.  10076. 

SIX  GAS  POTS.  LINOTYPE.  All  in 
good  condition.  $75  each.  Times-Union. 
Warsaw.  Ind.  (AC  219)  267-3111. 

..illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll.. 

i  COMET  LINOTYPE  | 

3  Ser.  #812,  with  TTS  unit,  Shaff-  ~ 
~  stal  detector.  Available  now!  ~ 

E  UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  E 

r  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  = 

S  Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071  Z 
=  N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458  =  ' 

I  ~M||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||U'  j 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  | 

COMPLETE  LIQUIDATION  —  News  } 
and  job  shop.  Two  Intertype  G2/4s. 
One  Mmlel  X  with  2-90  magazines  and  ! 
29  fonts  of  mats,  border  block,  miscel¬ 
laneous  border  slides.  large  assortment  ^ 
of  special  characters.  l)order  mats, 
blank  form  rules,  mats.  etc.  Plus  full  { 
and  splits.  90  magazines.  Rock  bottom 
price  for  machines.  Need  to  move  im-  i 
mediately.  Call  (.504)  729-5055.  C.  E.  | 
Taylor.  246  Garden  Road.  New  Orleans.  ' 
La.  70123. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  i>er  roll 
for  8"  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
26  E.  Exchangre  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

GOING  OFFSET:  24-page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press.  Top  condition.  All 
stereos  and  extras.  $36,000.  Available 
mid-'67.  Tasope  Fast  Etch  plant  com¬ 
plete  with  camera  and  router,  $5,000. 
Model  8  Linotype  with  TTS  Operating  j 
Unit,  $2,000.  Cadet  Scan-A-Graver  | 
(available  now),  $750.  Also  Elrod,  | 
Hammond  thin-type  slug  stripper, 
Plane-O-Plate  shaver,  Ludlow  Super- 
surfacer,  Hamilton  Page  Storage  (Cab¬ 
inet.  saws  and  other  equipment  pricetl 
right.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  J.  M. 
Jones,  Daily  Sun,  Greeneville,  Tenn.. 
37743.  (AC  615)  638-4181. 


GOSS  straightline  single  wiilth  24-page 
rotary  press,  #758,  22%*’  cut-off.  Goes 
from  2  pages  to  20  pages  in  two  page 
jumps.  Presently  using  ISVu"  and  31' 
rolls.  'Two  portable  color  fountains. 
Complete  with  stereo  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  vacuum  back  curved  plate  casting 
box,  curved  plate  router,  Sta-Hi 
scorcher,  etc.  Available  about  Feb. 
1967.  Can  be  seen  in  0|>eration  at 
Ames  Daily  Tribune,  Ames,  Iowa 
I  50010.  Ph.  Nordyke  (AC  516)  232-2160. 


HOE 

PRINTMASTER 

40  Pages  with  COLOR 

4  Units,  year  1955 
2  units  reversible 
with  Color  Cylinders 


I  Folder  22%"  cutoff  | 

Rated  speed  40,000  I  PH  I 
Web  width  30 " 

I  Cutler  Hammer  ' 

75  HP  AC  Motor  j 

Wood  Pony  Autoplate  j 

Kemp  Stereo  Furnace  I 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  ; 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  201)  MU  6-4774 

12  UNITS  ^SS 

2‘>% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Foltl-  , 
ers  w  Conveyors— 8  Skip  Slitters—  j 

3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun-  I 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obrouml  Metal  | 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-  i 
back  Jr.  Autuplates — 2  Autoshavers — '  i 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  div.de. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  | 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS  ! 

16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 

24-page.  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment.  I 
Available  on  or  about  September  1,  I 
1966.  I 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment.  | 
Available  on  or  about  September  1,  i 
1966.  I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%' — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-M  Conveyor — Keels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive— NEW  1962. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


HOE  WEB  PRESS.  Serial  Number 
9911,  3-deck,  24-page,  '2-plate  wide 
semi-cylindrical,  22%  inch  cutoff; 
equipiied  with  two  Capco  ink  fountains 
for  color;  maximum  speed  18,000  l>er 
hour  ;  30  horsepower  main  motor,  6  hp 
on  jogger,  both  with  GE  controls ; 
mechanical  counter  with  25-count  jog ; 
quarter-fold  attachment.  Price  $5,000. 
Daily  Times-News,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Midi. 
48858. 

MULTI-UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS,  six 
units,  double  foliler,  22%  inch  cutoff 
complete  with  reels,  Jones  tension, 
Cutler-Hammer  drive  and  control  and 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyors.  Available 
early  in  1967.  G.  L.  Green.  Production 
Manager,  Providence  Journal  Company, 
75  Fountain  Street,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  (12902. 


GOSS 

Surburban  Press 

Available  April  1967 
Built  in  1962 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhsrst,  New  Jersey  07070 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


!6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4” 

I  3  e.xtra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
I  Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou- 
,  ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con- 
I  veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
I  Group  Drives — Locateil  New  Orleans — 
I  Available  early  1967. 

I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

i  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

HEIDELBERG  CYLINDER.  16'  X 
20V4' — like  new ;  Miehle  V-60.  recon¬ 
ditioned.  M.  Bloch.  199  Lafayette  St., 
N.Y.  N.Y.  10012.  CAnal  6-3666. 


'  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

I  HAMMOND  .Model  EK  8-P,  full  page 
gas.  Easykaster,  complete  with  tem- 
I  perature  control,  pig  molder,  both  tyi>e 
:  high  and  shell  burs.  Late  model — ex¬ 
cellent.  Daily  News-Sun,  Kendallville, 
I  Ind.  46755.  (AC  219  )  347-0400. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


1  BALLOON  FORMER  for  Goss 
Press 

.3-UNITS  HOE  straightline  super- 
prcxluction  color  convertible  press. 
79"  l>et\veen  frames,  23A"'  cut-off, 
semi-automatic  Hoe  reels. 

Call  Gardner  Cowles  or  Bill  Dorriss. 
Suffolk  Sun,  303  Marcus  Blvd.,  Deer 
Park.  L.I.N.Y.  (AC  516)  686-3700. 


HOE  16-page  printing  unit,  22%"  cut¬ 
off,  vintage  about  1928;  Pony  Autoplate 
and  heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller.  Box 
2937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
-STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4.590 

MODERN  48  PAGE  PRE,SS.  Give  ado- 
quate  description,  dimensions,  age,  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon¬ 
strosities  wanted.  M.  A.  Wolcott,  Daily 
Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La.  70560. 

CONSIDERING  PRESS  ROOM  Expan¬ 
sion  in  1967.  Ixwking  for  two  Goss, 
double-width  press  units  with  22%' 
cutoff,  color  decks  and  reel  stands. 
Equipment  purchase  to  include  control 
panel,  and  press  drive  with  folder  for 
6  units.  Control  panel  and  press  drive 
tt»  replace  present  e<iuipment.  Send 
prices  and  information  to  Bo.x  2807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTfD" 
(Payable  with  order! 

4-tini(s  90c  ptr  line,  per  issue 

J-times  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2- tin)es  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1- time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mad  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3- times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2- times  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  $1.65  per  lint,  ptr  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuasday,  4:30  FM 
Count  hvt  average  words  ptr  line. 
(No  abbreviations) 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Ava..  N.  Y.,  N.  V.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plata  2-70$0 
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Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTR 


Adminixtratice 


CONTROLLER 


We’re  looking  for  a  man  experi¬ 
enced  in  newspaper  financial  opera¬ 
tions  to  replace  our  controller,  who 
will  be  retiring  in  about  two  years. 


Knowledge  of  computer  operation 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Age  30 
to  45  preferred.  Write  Warren  G. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  General  Mgr., 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

South  Bend,  Indiana  46626 


MANAGEMENT-ORIENTED  newspa- 
Iierman,  knowledgeable  in  all  areas, 
inrticularijr  production.  Fine  opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  of  ability  and  vision.  Calif, 
operation.  Confidential.  (Management 
trainee  also  needed).  Box  2950,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Growing, 
six-day  New  England  daily.  Fine  com¬ 
munity  for  family.  Progressive,  mod¬ 
em  operation.  Go^  product.  Excellent 
compensation  and  fringes.  Outstanding 
career  opportunity.  Your  reply  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2924,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CTM  for  medium  daily. 
Chart  Area  One.  If  you  know  your 
business,  want  to  do  a  job  and  advance, 
career  potential  practically  unlimited. 
We  expect  to  pay  for  a  go^  man.  Box 
2930,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN 
MOVING  UP 


An  opening  close  to  the  top  of  the  de¬ 
partment  on  this  large  daily  in  the  east 
may  be  just  the  one  to  change  your 
entire  career. 


We  have  the  challenge  and  maybe  you 
have  the  answers  to  long-range  progress 
of  this  entire  ot>eration.  Please  tell  us 
aliout  yourself:  salary  earne<l,  etc. 

Box  2992 

Editor  A  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Good  job 
for  right  man.  Promotional  ability. 
Thriving  daily,  100,000  classification. 
.Southwest  U.S.  Maylie  you  are  #2  man 
looking  for  promotion.  Write  today. 
Confiilential.  Box  3008,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Clattified  Adrertiting 


Dixpiay  Adrertiting 


Dixplay  Advertising 


CALIFORNIA 


Experienced  advertising  personnel,  all 
departments,  needed  by  California  news¬ 
papers.  Write  Box  862,  CNPA,  615  S. 
Fiower,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017, 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  top  volume 
6-day-a-week,  15,000  circulation  daily. 
Must  have  potential  for  management 
and  good  layout,  sales  and  service 
background.  Offset  experience  helpful. 
Excellent  advancement  opportunities. 
Top  pay  plus  bonus,  all  benefits.  25,000 
population  community  offers  fine  family 
living  conditions.  Send  resume  to  Gene 
Dunifon,  News-Messenger,  Fremont, 
Ohio  43420. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  needed 
Jan.  1.  Want  aggressive,  experienced 
man  capable  of  leadership  in  small  de¬ 
partment.  Excellent  wage  and  commis¬ 
sion  setup;  top  fringes.  Growing  5,000 
daily  in  N.Y.  Southern  Tier.  Near 
colleges.  Write  full  details.  Publisher, 
Daily  Reporter.  Wellsville,  N.Y.  14895. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER— Large  off¬ 
set  subsurban  ABC  weekly  in  Area  2 
pushing  hard  to  go  semi-weekly  or 
daily.  Need  experienced  man  on  way 
up  who  likes  hard  work,  challenging 
situation  with  metro  dailies  and  throw¬ 
aways  but  one  that  can  be  licked  with 
imagination,  skill  and  effort.  Heavy  re¬ 
wards  and  profit-sharing  later ;  excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary  NOW  I  Box  2964, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Immediate 
opening  for  a  top-notch,  ambitious,  ad¬ 
vertising  layout  salesman  to  join  a  staff 
of  six  on  a  28,000  daily.  Prefer  age 
bracket  of  25  to  40.  Job  offers  excellent 
opportunity,  employee  benefits.  All  re¬ 
plies  in  strict  confidence.  Send  detailed 
resume,  including  layouts,  to  Maurice 
Williams.  TIMES-NEWS,  Kingsport. 
Tennessee  37662. 


CIRCITLATION  DIRECTOR  for  25,000 
circulation,  afternoon  paper.  Here  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
self-starter  who  wants  to  eventually  run 
his  own  newspaper.  Tremendous  growth 
area,  but  present  managers  have  be¬ 
come  complacent.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  30,000  circulation  within  two 
years.  I»cated  in  beautiful,  southern 
region,  surrounded  by  lakes  and  moun¬ 
tains.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
lierience.  Write,  giving  full  details  to 
Box  3010.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALE.SMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago,  III.  60603. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  sub  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  lait  growing  fast  in  progressive 
New  England  area,  needs  tough,  cap¬ 
able,  take-charge  advertising  manager 
to  build  up  under  productive  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  he  teacher  and  trouble¬ 
shooter,  as  well  as  manager.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  man.  (Hood  pSy, 
bonus  plan — c»ther  benefits.  Excellent 
area  to  raise  family  in.  Send  details, 
references,  first  letter,  to  Box  3004, 
Etlitor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  —  no 
"flash-in-pan"  —  just  a  solid  business 
builder.  Will  consider  #2  man.  Wonder¬ 
ful  climate,  excellent  intential,  new 
|)lant.  Send  resume,  sample  automotive 
layouts  to  Bob  Alexander.  Sanford 
(Fla.)  Herald. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  Zone  2 
aggressive  daily.  If  you’re  looking  for  a 
real  challenge  with  plenty  of  growth 
potential,  write  fully  about  yourself  to 
Box  2982,  Exlitor  A  Publisher. 


TELEPHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Need  experienced  supervisor  for  mod¬ 
ern  16  position  phone  room.  Prefer  by 
Dec.  1.  Send  full  particulars  first  letter, 
in  confidence,  to  R.  H.  Fountain, 
CAM,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  A  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  award¬ 
winning  16,000  daily.  Pleasant  city 
with  all  new  schools,  upstate  N.Y. 
Earnings:  |130-(160  weekly  plus  all 
benefits  for  man  experience  in  sales, 
copy  and  layout.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  young  man  who  wants  to  move  up. 
Rush  complete  resume.  Box  3015,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEED  SPORTS  WRITER  for  4-man 
staff.  Send  background  with  applica¬ 
tion.  Contact  Sports  Dept.,  Free  Press, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80902. 


REPORTERS  for  growing  morning 
newspapers  on  Jersey  shore.  One  to 
two  years’  experience.  Send  resume 
including  salary,  to:  Managing  Ed., 
Ocean  County  Daily  Observer,  530 
Brick  Blvd.,  Brick  Township,  N.J. 
08723. 


REPORTER:  Courthouse.  City  Council, 
features  and  general  assignment.  Photo 
experience  desirable  but  not  required. 
Prefer  midwesterner.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  on  six-day  afternoon  pa¬ 
per,  now  10,500  circulation.  Send  full 
particulars  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  R.  S.  Marvin,  EMitor,  Beatrice 
Daily  Sun,  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  68310. 


IMAGINATION.  DRIVE  and  solid  sell¬ 
ing  neerled  by  24,000  Ohio  daily.  If  you 
have  it,  you  can  be  assistant  ad  man¬ 
ager  on  9-man  staff  in  this  friendly, 
growing  community.  Family  man  with 
small-paiier  experience  preferred.  All 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
2955.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR— Excel¬ 
lent  position  for  young  man  on  the  way 
up  with  some  desk  experience,  gootl 
news  sense,  fast  eiliting.  eye  for  clean 
strong  layout.  Fine  living  conditions  in 
growing  university  comntunity.  Write 
background,  experience.  references, 
soonest  availability,  to:  The  Publisher, 
’The  Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  neeiled  for 
straight  news  coverage  on  a  meilium- 
sized  Area  5  daily.  College  degree  or 
some  experience  in  news  work  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Opportunities  for  ad- 
vancesnent.  Box  2920,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BREATHES  THERE  A  MAN  with  soul 
so  dead,  who  never  to  himself  hath 
said,  “I’d  like  a  challenge  where  I  can 
use  my  head"  T  If  so,  we  can  use  you 
as  managing  editor — if  you  can  do  in- 
depth  reporting,  use  a  camera,  co¬ 
ordinate  news  coverage,  plan  interest¬ 
ing  makeup  on  prize-winning  suburban 
weekly,  ^nd  resume,  references,  salary 
expected  in  first  letter.  ’The  SUN,  Nap¬ 
erville,  Illinois  60540.  Harold  White, 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  for  lively 
three-zoned  weekly  newspaper  group  in 
Southern  Calif.  R.  D.  Reddick,  Co¬ 
publisher,  Rialto  Record,  P.O.  Box  308, 
Rialto,  Calif.  92376. 


EDI’TOR.  managing,  for  growing  North 
Jersey  daily  40-minutes  from  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Must  be  a  pro  at  all  newsroom 
operations.  Back-breaking  but  enjoy¬ 
able  job  if  you’re  a  buff.  Send  letter, 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  aggres- 
sive  45,000  daily  in  competitive  market. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Promising  beginner  acceptable.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  Iwnefits — pleasant  working 
conditions.  Zone  2.  (live  complete  re¬ 
sume,  salary,  etc.  Box  3005,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Want  “take 
charge"  man.  interested  in  small  daily 
community,  direct  staff,  develop  editor¬ 
ial  page,  use  pictures  liberally.  Offset. 
Northern  Calif.  Box  2909,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experience  desirable,  not 
necessary.  Top  working  conditions.  Ai>- 
nly  to:  Managing  Ed.,  Niagara  Falla 
Gazette,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  14303. 


FUTURE!  Ad  man  for  second  man,  in 
7-man  department,  with  capacity  to 
grow  into  ad  directorship.  New  Eng¬ 
land  6-day  daily.  810,000  to  start.  Strict 
confidence  on  replies.  Box  3006,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


SPOR’TS  COPY  READER— 36,000  a.m., 
37^  hr.  week.  Top  fringe  bmefits  in 
industry.  $175  per  week.  Good  future. 
Box  2914,  iUitor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Reporter-photographer  for 
large  semi-weekly  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
enced  or  qualified  beginner.  Send  full 
typewritten  resume  and  references  to 
’ITie  News-Chronicle.  P.  O.  Box  100, 
Shippensburg,  Pa.  17257. 


NEWSPAPER 

REPORTER 


A  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  PAPER  ; 
in  Zone  1  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  experienced  editorial  writer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  employee  benefits.  Box  2835, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  i 


The  Modesto  Bee  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  local  govern¬ 
ment  reporter.  Permanent 
position.  Excellent  employe 
benefits.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  detailed  resume  to: 


Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
2  1  st  &  “Q"  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95804 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Expanding  Non 
Jersey  daily.  40  minutes  from  Manhti 
tan,  wants  exi>erienced,  imaginstiv) 
all'round  writer-editor  type  capable  o 
preparing  inspiring  pages.  Letterpres 
Hai^  work  but  fun.  Send  letter,  n 
sume,  salary  requirements  U>  Box  2ili 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
Challenging  opportunity  for  a  perwi 
with  1  or  mure  years’  e.xperience,  i 
general  assignment  or  county  cour 
house  reporter,  to  join  the  staff  of  ai 
expanding  morning  daily.  Five-dii 
week  and  good  employe  benefits  pru 
gram.  Moving  expense  allowance.  S« 
complete  resume  in  confidence  to:  P« 
sonnel  Dept.,  Lancaster  Newspaperi 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 


WRITER-EDITOR  for  staff  of  leadiDi 
poultry  magazine.  Training  or  exper 
ence  in  journalism  and  knowledge  o 
poultry  business  desirable.  Send  br> 
outline  of  qualifications  to  Hsmn 
Florea,  Editorial  Director,  Watt  Pub 
lishing  Co.,  Mount  Morris.  Illinoi 
61054. 


WRITERS  —  Like  to  write  feature 
about  real  people  and  real  events-  atral  p< 
local,  national  and  even  Internationsll 
The  country’s  largest  publisher  f« 

Catholic  youth  needs  talented  maa  M 
woman  to  join  full-time  staff  of  tw 
national  pacesetting  iieriodicals  foi 
young  people  ages  10-16.  Don’t  let  flu 
thought  of  writing  for  children  bium'I 
you.  This  field  requires  no  mure,  o 
less,  than  good  writing.  Excellent  sal 
ary.  Write:  GEIO.  A.  PFLAUM.  P"  • 

Usher.  Inc.,  38  West  Fifth  Street,  Da; 
ton,  Ohio  45402. 


KNOCK— KNOCK! 


Opportunities  are  available  for  copH 
readers  and/or  reporters  on  progressin 
ME:S  newspaper  in  one  of  nation’s  fasti 
est  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Exetij 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits,  un^j 
surpassed  facilities  (cultural,  edurs- 
tional,  recreational)  for  family  livirg 
and  a  chance  to  become  part  of  a  dy 
namic  economy.  Write  outline  of  p*r 
sonal  and  experience  qualifications  to 
Personnel  Director 


Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
55  East  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  65101 


NEWS-CONSCIOUS  PAPER  in  fast 
growing  central  Connecticut  city  of 
56,000  need  an  experienced  reports' 
who  can  fill  in  some  days  on  das) 
work.  Work  is  interesting  and  imaglM 
tive.  The  man  we  want  should  be  is 
terested  in  working  toward  eventual 
promotion.  Write:  Donald  D’Elia,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Meriden  Journal,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn.  06450. 


HELP  WANTED 


CALIFORNIA 

ilori  -  Raporter*  -  rhotographen 
nr<  in  aJI  news  position  on  Cali- 
IS  newspapers.  Write  Box  363, 
A,  616  S.  Flower,  Lot  Angeles, 
(.  MU17. 

JITOR  WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  by 
Kansas  daily.  Experienced,  or 
[■with  year  or  two  on  sports.  Apply; 
[ssger.  Russell  Daily  News.  Russell, 
67665.  _ 

IOTLI.ENT  opportunity  for 
rei>orter  ready  to  step  up  to  the 
lilf  field.  Write  now  for  Nov. -Dec. 
ing.  Daily  Idahonian,  Moscow, 
83843. 

GET  IN  ON  THE  ACTION  I 
action’s  in  Suburbia,  fastest-grow. 
area  of  newspaper  journalism  I  Cur- 
sditorial  expansion  I  is  creating  new 
lags  with  prestige  suburban  news- 
chain  in  exciting  competitive 
northwest  of  Chicago, 
want  experienced  newsmen  eage> 
professional  challenge,  opportunity, 
able  to  exercise  individual  initia- 
creativity  in  assuming  reeponsi- 
for  solid  news,  features,  in-depth 
age. 

I  part  of  young  SS-man  staff  produc. 
newspapers  judged  best  in  state  for 
Attractive  salary  schedule;  start- 
range  $110  to  $140  weekly  based  or 
tion,  experience.  Many  company 
ts.  Modem  offices  —  progressive 
as.  Opportunity  for  advancement 
resume,  sample  clips  to: 

Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Managing  Ed., 
PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS,  INC., 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 

DERN  NEWSPAPER  with  high 
slards,  in  attractive  Southern  New 
gland  city  of  60.000 — near  everything 
eeds  reporter  with  desk  skills  for 
bination  reporter-deskman’s  job.  Po- 
n  has  strong  promotion  potential 
r  serious,  committed  newsman.  Two 
three  years’  experience  essential;  at 
It  some  college  desired.  Box  2985, 
itor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  morning  and 
Sunday  daily  in  coastal  Zone  3  area  to 
direct  four-man  department.  Three  to 
five  years’  experience.  Reply  to  Box 
2952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  16,000  Pennsylvania  daily. 
Elxcellent  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits.  Room  for  growth.  Write  Frank 
Young,  Managing  Editor,  ^blic  Opin¬ 
ion,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  172V1. 

SPORTS  EDITOR’S  POSITION  avail¬ 
able  soon  with  top  North  Jersey  twice- 
weekly.  Excellent  opportunity  for  versa¬ 
tile  man  who  wants  to  move  up.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2990,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  in  Longview, 
Wash.,  needs  an  imaginative,  hard  work¬ 
ing  reporter  with  ability  to  find  and 
write  news  of  industry,  utilities,  port, 
etc.  Strong  stress  on  writing  ability. 
Prefer  applicants  close  enough  to  be 
interviewed. 

Two  Openings 

General  assignment  reporter ;  flexible 
operation  with  exposure  to  all  desks; 
also  full-time  photographer  capable  of 
color  work — or  willing  to  learn.  E'ine. 
lew  plant  on  Lee  Group  newspaper, 
offering  wide  opportunities.  M^ium- 
sized,  award  winning  daily.  Write  Ed¬ 
itor,  Globe-Gazette,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
•>0401. 

WANTED:  YOUNG  REPORTER  with 
I-degree  to  train  for  responsible  edi¬ 
torial  assignment  with  TTie  Donrey 
Newspapers  in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas 
and  Nevada.  Send  resume  of  education 
and  experience  to:  Personnel  Dept., 
P.O.  Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas 
72901. 

WANTED;  Experienced  reporters  for 
county  beat  and  general  assignments. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
State  capital  and  university  city.  Write: 
Managing  Editor,  'The  State  Journal, 
Lansing,  Michigan  48933. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  fill  or  train  for  key 
position  with  noup  of  Chicago  sub¬ 
urban  semi-we^lies.  Box  2994,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

and 

REWRITE  OPENINGS 

iperienced  newsmen  for  major  east- 
daily  in  large  metropolitan  center : 
60  column  news  hole.  Opportunity 
■  J  average.  We  would  like  to  have 
give  ns  your  background  in  some 
including  earnings,  ambitions. 
Please  write  Box  2984,  Editor  A 
oUisher, 


REPOR’TERS 
COPY  READERS 
astlc  growth  has  created  immediate 
Inga  on  ’TODAY — Florida’s  exciting 
Space  Age  newspaper  serving  the 
Kennedy  area.  TODAY  wants 
t,  aggressive  young  reporters  and 
renders  who  can  ^it  closely  and 
T  out  pages.  Address  Inquiries  to: 
i  Martin.  Managing  Editor.  TODAY, 
1330,  Cocoa,  ^orida  32922. 


ARE  YOU  A  REPOR’TER  by  profes¬ 
sion  but  a  frustrated  doctor  by  heart? 
Can  you  translate  medical  jargon  Into 
English  and  dig  out  regular  features  of 
maximum  human  impact  from  the  medi¬ 
cal  scene? 

If  BO.  a  desk  awaits  you  at  TTie  NA¬ 
TIONAL  ENQUIRER.  Excellent  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  right  man. 

Write,  giving  full  details  and  samples 
of  past  work,  to:  William  Condie, 
Executive  Editor.  NA’TIONAL  EN¬ 
QUIRER,  656  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021. 


CHART  AREA  6  DAILY,  10,000  clrc., 
has  opening  for  sports  editor.  Write 
Tom  Barnett,  Managing  Editor,  Piqua, 
Ohio.  Daily  Call. 


CITY  HALL  BEAT  On  top-notch  11,000 
p.m.  in  Virginia  garden  spot  offers 
fine  opportunity.  Willing  to  pay.  Box 
3022,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYRBADER — Opportunity  for  copy 
editor  experienced  in  layout,  headwrit¬ 
ing  and  story  processing  on  one  of 
New  Jersey’s  most  respected  dailies. 
Excellent  fringes.  Box  3018,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN  for  30,000  Connecticut 
daily.  Good  salary,  benefits.  Know 
editing.  headwriting,  makeup.  Box 
3023,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Publisher  of  monthly  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  needs  junior  e<litor  for 
annual  market  directory.  College  degree 
required,  preferably  with  journalism- 
marketing  major  or  equivalent  exiieri- 
ence.  Must  have  completed  military 
service  or  be  draft  exempt.  Will  re¬ 
search  own  information  on  marketing 
subjects,  write  original  articles,  edit 
submitted  material,  supervise  layout 
and  scheduling,  follow-through  on  all 
editing  and  production  details.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  all-around  editorial- 
production  activity  leading  to  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  annual  publication.  Re¬ 
ply  in  detail,  stating  age,  education, 
experience,  salary  desired.  Write  Box 
2998,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  —  Quality  N.J. 
weekly  group  (circ:  50.000)  offers  great 
opiKirtunity  for  young  newsman  as 
editor  of  one  of  our  papers.  Reporting, 
eiliting,  layout,  editorials  .  .  .  the 
works.  Young  staff,  modem  plant, 
booming  area.  Box  3013.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPANDING  NATIONAL  TABLOID 
has  two  immediate  vacancies ; 
REWRITE  MAN  with  a  highly- 
developed  news  sense  and  lucid  style. 
REPORTER/FEATURE  WRITER  able 
to  develop  ideas  into  facta. 

Salary  will  be  based  on  experience  and 
ability.  Write  giving  full  details  and 
samples  of  past  work,  to:  William 
Condie,  Ebcecutive  Editor,  NATIONAL 
ENQUIRED.  655  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021. 

EDITOR-REPORTER  for  Washington- 
liased  monthly  magazine  that  is  a 
leader  in  its  field.  Must  be  capable 
copy  editor  and  accurate,  lucid  writer. 
Man  we  want  will  have  ability  to  grow 
in  job  and  possibly  take  over  ^itorship. 
Prior  military  experience  most  desir¬ 
able.  Send  personal  resume,  including 
education,  work  experience,  references: 
sample  of  writing  if  you  desire.  $11,000 
up.  Box  3014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRI’TER  with  talent  for 
digging  behind  the  surface  of  events, 
strong  educational  background,  wide 
interests  and  ability  to  write  accurately 
and  forcefully.  Several  years  newspaper 
experience  preferred,  n^  necessarily  in 
editorial  writing.  'This  position  calls 
for  a  person  who  can  untangle  complex 
issues  of  public  affairs  and  keep  a 
sprightly  flavor  to  his  prose.  Give  full 
background,  references  and  samples  of 
work.  Write  to  Editorial  Pago  Editor, 
Des  Moines  Register,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50304. 


GETNETRAL  REPORTER  for  county-seat 
news  bureau.  Requires  strong  political 
and  feature  writer ;  also  all  ’round  re¬ 
porting  ability.  Will  consider  retired 
newsman.  Box  2870,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GROWING  13.000  A.  M.  OFFSET  daily 
needs ;  Aggressive  young  wire  editor ; 
layout  experience  desirable. 

Young  reporter — Experience  preferable 
but  not  critical ;  photography  helpful. 
Call  (814-723-8200)  or  write  Allen  L. 
Anderson.  Wamen  Times  Mirror  A  Ob¬ 
server,  Warren.  Penna.,  16366. 


NEWS  BUREAU  MANAGED,  group  of 
colleges.  Age  24-35.  college  degree, 
minimum  of  Offe  year  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  strong  on  news  and  features, 
in-depth  Interviewing  techniques,  ability 
to  deal  with  diversity  of  iteople.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Personnel  Department,  747 
North  Dartmouth  Avenue,  Claremont, 
California  91711. 

REPORTER  wanted  to  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  courthouse  and  city  beat. 
Prefer  midwest  man.  Write:  Nate 
Udisky,  Pekin  Dally  'Times,  Pekin,  Illi¬ 
nois  61554. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Experienced  newsnnan  needed 
for  managing  editor  of 
group  of  weekly  newspapers 
In  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow.  Send  full 
resume  to: 

Box  2980 

Editor  &  Poblisher 


REPORTER  who  wants  to  get  away 
from  the  routine  and  join  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  staff  on  growing  daily  ,  .  . 
man  or  woman  who  wants  to  prove 
what  he  or  she  can  do.  Only  1-hour 
from  N.Y.C.  Write:  Ed.  Casey,  Daily 
Advance.  Dover,  N.  J.  07801. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  ET&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Ebciwrienced  or  qualifie<l  beginners.  Send 
complete  typewritten  resume,  references 
to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear¬ 
born,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

SPORT’S  REPORTER-PHOTOG.,  for 
growing  northern  Va.  weekly  chain;  16 
high  schools;  challenging  situation.  Box 
3001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

’THE  NEW  FRONTIER  in  newspaper- 
ing  is  the  city  weekly  field.  It's  the 
place  for  the  editor  with  a  mission. 
The  best  of  these  papers  deals  in  the 
real  issues  and  problems  of  life  in  a 
growing  society.  It  deals  with  real 
people  in  here-and-now  situations.  It 
challenges  the  Metro  daily,  and  is 
bright  enough,  sharp  enough,  profes¬ 
sional  enough  to  grow  and  profit.  We 
think  we’re  the  bMt.  and  we  want  the 
best  ixmsible  man  to  head  our  top 
paper.  This  may  be  your  opportunity  to 
move  ahead.  Write  Box  3012,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
The  Decatur  Herald  and  Review,  a 
morning  and  evening  combination,  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  69,000  needs 
an  aggressive  young  woman  to  continue 
a  modernization  and  revamping  of  our 
women’s  pages.  Our  present  editor  is 
retiring  to  become  a  housewife. 

Job  is  on  equal  newsroom  status  with 
city  and  sports  editors  reporting  to  our 
executive  ^itor. 

Individual  must  have  know-how  for 
planning  and  supervising  staff  in  cover¬ 
age  of  spot  news  and  the  creative  ability 
to  come  up  with  bright  Sunday  features 
and  special  supplements  on  food, 
fashions,  family  recreation,  housewares 
and  women’s  organizations  utilizing  our 
four-man  photo  department. 

Must  be  a  self-starter  with  a  degree. 
Must  have  ability  to  deal  effectively 
with  people.  Should  have  at  least  six 
years  news  reporting  and  desk  work 
experience.  Salary  will  depend  on  your 
background. 

Send  complete  resume  with  salary  In¬ 
formation  to  H.  E.  Hay.  LSNI,  Box 
789,  Decatur.  Illinois,  62525. 


WRITED-EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  young  man  to 
prwiuce  bi-monthly  publication  for  large 
international  company.  News  writing 
and  photo  experience  helpful,  but  will 
consider  recent  J-school  graduate  who 
wants  to  write  and  work  into  inter¬ 
national  marketing.  Mid-Manhattan. 
Write  Box  3021,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  ready  for  desk  job  on 
10.000  evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Capi¬ 
tal  city  —  college  town  —  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Write  Box  3002,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


TWO  VACANCIES  —  Promotions  from 
within  have  left  openings  on  a.m.  daily 
for  assistants  to  sports  and  city  editors. 
Must  know  layout.  Good  pay.  fringe 
benefits.  Box  3020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Migcellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Penna. 
newspapers.  For  application  write: 
PNPA.,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17II0. 

Operatort-Machifiigti 

TELETYPE 
PERFORATOR 
OPERATORS  I 

Immediate  Openings 
for 

JOURNEYMEN 

on 

ITU 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
UPSTATE  NEW  YORK 
COMPETENCY  STANDARDS. 

360  Lines  Justified 
600  Lines  Unjustified 
$182.50  (nights) 

$146.60  (days) 

Fully  paid  fringe  ■ 

benefits  program.  ' 

Box  3000.  I 

Editor  &  Publisher 

MONOTYPE 

Openings  for  combination  Keyboard- 
Caster  oiJerator  and  one  monotype 
compositor.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Paid  hospitalization,  vacations, 
etc.  Reapp  Typographic  Service.  Inc., 
255  James  Street.  Akron.  Ohio  41304. 

PRINTER-OPERATOR  for  5-day  daily. 
Run  Linotype  and  small  amount  of  job 
work.  Clinton  Daily  Journal  and  Public, 
Clinton,  Illinois  61727.  Phone  (AC  217) 
935-3184. 

PERFORATOR  OPERATOR,  unjusti¬ 
fied  tape.  Excellent  oi)ening.  (AC  616) 
HU  7-8304,  or  write  J.M.C.  Printing. 
445  Northern  Blvd.,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.. 
20-minutes  from  N.Y.C. 

OPERATOR  for  commercial  shop.  One  i 
machine  with  Quadder.  Permanent  to  | 
right  man.  Good  pay.  with  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  holidays.  Air-conditioned.  Free 
hospital  plan.  Non-Union.  W.  H.  HO- 
HENADEL  PRINTING  CO.,  INC., 
P.O.  Box  876,  Rochelle.  Ill.  61068. 

FLOOR  MB24  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift,  6  P.M.  to  2_  A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Call  or  write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
Peoria.  Illinois  61601.  Ph:  (AC  309) 
688-2411,  Ext.  379.  _ _ 

TYPHSETTING  MACHINIST— Step  up 
to  14-machine,  modem  hot-metal  plant 
in  city  of  70.000  on  Gulf  Coast.  Hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  aplenty  and  good  place  to 
raise  family.  Pay  above  scale  for  right 
man.  Some  evening  work.  Contact 
Foreman,  The  News.  Port  Arthur. 
Texas.  77640.  _ 

FLOORMEN,  OPERATORS  combina¬ 
tion.  University  town.  37%  hour  week : 
2  weeks’  vacation,  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance,  ^ale:  $137.25  day: 
$148.50  nights.  Box  2822,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photography 

LEADING  EASTERN  NEWSPAPER 
looking  for  photographer  who  can  do 
color  and  creative  news  and  feature 
work.  Good  pay — excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

GROWING  LETTERPRESS-OFFSCT 
plant  in  Central  Florida  needs  job 
pressman  familiar  with  Kluge  and 
Heidelberg.  Some  composition  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  necessary.  Good 
spot  for  "two-thirder”  now  in  a  dead¬ 
end.  Write  Manager,  Star  Press.  P.O. 
Etox  947,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  33880. 


Press  Room 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  Goss  32- 
page  deck  press,  color  hump.  Scale: 
$190.66.  Night  work — 38%  hours.  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99501. 

JOURNEYMAN  for  press-stereo  opera¬ 
tion.  35-hour  week.  New  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area.  Box  2485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  S7H  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Times  News,  Kingst>ort,  Tenn. 
37662. 

PRESSMAN-STEREO  COMBINA’HON 
exi>erienced,  to  work  6  months  at  El 
Mundo  newspaiier,  San  Juan.  Write: 
General  Manager,  Box  1072,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

PREiSSMEN  for  modern  Hoe  pressroom. 
M.  E.  S.  Opportunity  for  overtime. 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  comimny-pajd 
pension  plus  second  negotiateci  pension, 
life  insurance,  other  benefits.  Write 
JOHN  KO’TUN 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
Baltimore.  Md.  21203 

WANTED;  Combination  pressman  and 
stereotyper  capable  of  running  Goss 
tube  press.  37%  hours.  Good  fringes. 
Coshocton  Tribune.  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
Phone;  Bruce  Wallace  or  George 
Carter. 


I  Production  \ 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  A  CAREER 

In  newspaper  production  management, 
here  is  your  opportunity.  We  would 
like  to  talk  to  a  man  with  a  recent 
college  degree  temi>ered  with  exposure 
in  printing  production.  You  will  receive 
thorough  training  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction  including  administration,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations  with  one  of 
the  country’s  outstanding  newspapers. 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box 
2979,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  auto¬ 
mated  offset  plant,  including  computer 
typesetting,  rotary  Web  presses.  Zone 
1.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  produc¬ 
tion  assistant  who  wants  responsible 
job  with  progressive  organization.  Box 
2906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  BOOK  AND  MAGAZINE  production 
man.  Experienced  all  phases  —markup. 

I  processing  manuscripts,  cast-off,  etc. 
Resume,  complete  information  to  Box 
2967,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

I  Promotion 


Trade  Insecurity 
for 

OPPORTUNITY! 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Journeyman  printer,  union,  experienced 
in  composing  room  management, 
knowledgeable  in  TTS,  ad  photo  com-  | 
position  and  paste  up  processes.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  younger  man 
with  the  experience  and  confidence  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  efficient 
production  performance  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  more  efficient  production 
methods  on  smaller  Ohio  daily.  Lrarn 
more  about  us  and  a  unique  opi»r-  ! 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  Address  full  | 
background  and  references  to  Box  2730, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job  | 
shop  nee*N  printer  an<l  operator.  G-4.  I 
TTS  equipi>e<i.  GckhI  living  conditions.  I 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Helen,  i 
N.M.  87(102.  I 

WANTED -COMPOSITOR:  disi.lay  ad-  I 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian.  Cov¬ 
ington.  Va.  24426.  | 

JOB  PRIN’nNG  OPPORTUNITY 
Han  wanted  thoroughly  experienced  in 
letterpress  and  offset,  as  manager-op¬ 
erator  of  job  printing  department. 
Guaranteed  salary  -|-  commission.  Job 
open  Dec.  1.  Excellent  opening  for 
high-grade  man  in  a  growth  area.  For 
particulars  and  interview,  write  or 
’phone:  Editor,  Medina  Journal-Reg¬ 
ister,  Medina,  N.Y.  14103. 

TYPESETTING  FOREMAN  —  Trade 
shop  and  book  publishing.  Experienced 
in  estimating,  pricing  and  production. 
Photons  200  and  713.  Non-union.  We 
want  a  man  capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  Send  resume  of  experience, 
background,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Excellent  opportunity.  Pho¬ 
to-Comp,  Inc.,  1721  E.  McDowell  Rd., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85006.  Ph:  (AC  602) 
254-3363. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  to  become  plant 
superintendent  within  a  year.  Family 
man  in  40’s  preferred.  Small  backshop 
now.  but  growing  rapidly.  ’Three  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  (including  one  ABC), 
plus  numerous  others  being  printed  on 
new  S-unit  Goss  Community.  Must  be 
experienced  in  letterpress,  but  job  is 
lieing  phased  out  as  offset  production 
takes  over. 

Excellent  salary,  vacation,  insurance 
program.  Lush  suburban  community  in 
Chart  Area  2  .  .  .  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  public  school  systems,  or  fine  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  Many  nearby  famous 
colleges  and  universities,  cultural  oj>- 
portunities. 

Write  Box  2846.  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 
giving  details  and  references.  This  is  a  , 
career  opportunity.  1 


Are  you  creative?  Tired  of  the  ups 
and  downs  and  "roadblocks"  of  your 
present  business? 

We  need  people  to  create  audio¬ 
visual  materials,  promotion  pro¬ 
grams,  public  relations,  sales  and 
educational  tools  of  all  kinds.  Use 
all  your  talents  in  an  established 
shop  more  complete  than  many 
agencies  with  editorial  staff,  art  de¬ 
partments.  and  a  complete  photo¬ 
graphic  studio. 

Competitive  salaries  determined  only 
by  your  imagination  and  productiv¬ 
ity.  Full  lienefits  including  profit- 
sharing  with  the  most  aggressive, 
sales-minded  manufacturer  in  the 
air-conditioning  industry. 


Roger  Lakey,  Dir.  Marketing  Services, 

LENNOX  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa  50158 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPYWRITER 

SALES 

PRESENTATIONS 

Major  New  York  City  publica¬ 
tion  has  opening  on  its  staff 
of  promotion  writers.  Creation 
of  sales  presentations  for  large 
advertising  staff  requires  good 
writing  ability  plus  knowledge 
of  media  and  research  sources. 
Salary  to  $12,000,  dei>ending 
on  background  and  experience. 
Write  details  to: 

BOX  3003 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  INFORMATTON  OFFICER 
for  international  agency  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Career  appointment  for 
qualified  person  between  ages  23  and 
35,  with  university  degree  or  equivalent 
professional  exiierience  and  at  least 
three  years  as  working  journalist. 
Mother  tongue  English,  with  working 
knowledge  of  French.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  advantageous.  For  details  and 
I  application  form  write  International 
I  Latxir  Office,  917  15th  Street,  N.  W., 
1  Washington,  D.  C.  20005. 


Public  Relations 


Ready  For  A 
Career  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 

Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  relations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 
(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  sound  judgment? 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

.  ,  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
(Journalism  degree  hope¬ 
fully)  who  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  professionally  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  think  clearly  and 
write  concisely  under  pres¬ 
sure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

BOX  2868 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Ekjual  Opportunity  Employerl 

REPORTER-STAFF  WRITER 
Western  steel  company  needs  \vrit» 
with  some  background  or  knowledge  r 
engineering  and  ability  to  prepare  tt 
write  semi-technical  material  for  tr«(i 
publications;  will  also  do  PR  and  rro' 
uct  publicity.  Send  details  to  Williss' 
Heath,  Supervisor-Personnel  Sectir-j 
P.O.  Box  316,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81002. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY 

Account  Executive 
Starting  Salary  to  $18,000 

Reporter-Writer 
Starting  Salary  to  $11,000 

Needed  by  one  of  Detroit’s  largest 
public  relations  agencies.  We  serve 
national  and  local  industrial,  finan¬ 
cial,  consumer  and  cultural  ac¬ 
counts. 

You  must  be  top-calibre  versatile 
writer,  capable  of  digging,  writing 
in  any  subject  area,  with  strong 
news  and  feature  sense. 

Potential,  if  exceptional,  may  be 
considered  in  place  of  experience. 

All  resumes  will  be  acknowledged. 

Box  2999,  Editor  &  Publlshe' 


EDITOR  MANAGER  of  public  relatioi 
office  in  major  university  communit) 
Please  send  full  resumd  to  Box  29^' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALE.SMAN  for  Zone  5  prominent  nu] 
terial  handling  manufacturer.  Win’ 
man  with  experience  in  newsipapr 
printing  prixluction.  Sales  experien 
desirable  but  not  necessary,  ^nd  i- 
sume  to  Box  2981,  Eklitor  &  Publisbc' 

LOOKING  FOR  6  SHARP,  fast-UU 
ing,  high-pressure  telephone  ‘‘ad’’  sale 
men.  'Top  $  for  top  men.  Box  294* 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER  for  November  12,  19 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


AdminUtratire 

PUBLISHETR  with  vast  experience  in 
•iwspaper  field  seeks  manasement  po> 
lition  any  place  in  the  U.S.  Doubled 
piofit  last  year,  and  won  great  praise 
for  upping  profits  in  years  prior  to 
IMS'  In  BO.OUO  circulation  class.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  2962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  GENERAL  MANAGER 
laeks  similar  position  or  assistant  on 
larger  paper.  Experience  all  depart- 
oents  including  labor  relations.  Heavy 
advertising  and  mechanical.  Excellent 
(T^entials.  Mid-30's.  Box  2951,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER’S  JOB  In 
Zone  6  or  8.  Know  Home  Delivery  and 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Motor  Routes 
and  Transportation;  also  ABC.  Family 
■an.  late  30’s,  with  9  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  employed  as  CM  on  small 
daily.  Write  Box  2873,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ORCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  large 
combination  daily  desires  position  in 
Area  4.  Fifteen  years’  experience  in 
all  phases  of  circulation  management. 
Successful  record.  Age.  late  thirties. 
Write  Box  2986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STREET  SALES  man  would  like  op¬ 
portunity  to  establish  a  street  sales  de¬ 
partment  or  improve  the  one  you  have. 
Full  knowledge  of  records;  strong  on 
promotions  and  boys:  capable  of  getting 
the  job  done.  Write  Box  2976.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Strong 
administrative  background  in  retail  and 
national.  Successful  promotion  and 
management  record.  ’Twelve  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  top  reference.  I  am  look¬ 
ing  for  immediate  opportunity  with 

]  northeastern  publisher.  Age  43  Family 
— ^ox  2893.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  ADVEB’nSING  MANAGER?  If 
you  are  a  weekly  or  small  daily  in 
Zone  4  looking  for  a  proven  advertising 
manager  that  will  stay,  write  Box  2916, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT:  15  years,  manager  re¬ 
tail,  classified,  national.  Great  record. 
76-M  daily.  Mid-30’s,  college.  Prefer 
N.J.,  Areas  2  or  3.  Box  3025.  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

Editorial 

AUTHOR  2  BOOKS,  6%  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  wants  challenging 
position  on  magazine  nr  daily  news¬ 
paper;  also  interested  in  PR.  Married, 
M.  no  children;  good  feature  writer. 
Box  2874.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  34,  of  suburban  semi-weekly 
group — one  of  country’s  best  top  prize¬ 
winners — wants  California  spot.  Know 
offset.  letterpress.  Can  make  your  paper 
sparkle — a  prize-winner.  A  shirt-sleeve 
worker  now  earning  into  6-figures  and 
worth  it.  Give  me  a  chance  to  prove  it. 
Box  2863.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  WRITEK-COLUMNIST  on 
prestigious  Washington  daily,  must 
Iwve  for  greater  income.  Prefer  maga- 
tlne.  news  executive,  public  relations, 
government,  politics,  in  Washington; 
51;  Ivy;  Master’s;  family;  solid  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  2889,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


>6f 


editorial  page  /  PUBLICATIONS 

Editor,  writer,  49.  has  sold  interest  in 
Cklif.  7-day  p.m.,  26,000  cire.  Seeks 
spot  to  utilize  full-spectrum  knowledge 
government  and  politics,  plus  such 
problems  air.  water  pollution.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  Publications  production 
experience.  Title  unimportant.  Salary 
312,600-816,000  will  prove  worth  it  to 
fight  newspaper  or  organization  deal¬ 
ing  with  governmental  and  political 
affairs.  Prefers  Southwest,  but  not  un- 
shakeable.  ^x  2938,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 

AGGRESSIVE.  SKILLED 
WRITBR.PHOTOGRAPHER 
with  firm  background  in  Asian  affairs, 
including  military  and  politics,  wants 
correspondent’s  position  in  Japan  or 
Okinawa.  Military  obligation  will  be 
completed  in  January:  no  reserve  duty. 
Strong  on  features,  straight  news,  still 
pix  and  government  circle,  with  limited 
knowledge  of  Japanese.  Five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  Stars  and  Stripes  Pacific 
daily  edition;  bureau  chief  for  Stars 
and  Stripes  with  5-man  staff  on  Oki¬ 
nawa.  Detailed  bl-lingual  magazine 
writing  for  Asian  monthly.  Knows  news 
photography  and  layout,  editing  and 
heavy  on  ideas  for  milage.  Graduate 
Army  Information  School,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  School  of  N.Y.C.  Age  26.  married 
to  oriental,  excellent  health.  Salary 
negotiable.  Willing  to  travel.  Box  2987, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER-EDITOR. 
15  years’  experience  seeks  creative  as¬ 
signment  with  metro  magazine  section. 
Knowledgeable  many  fields.  Samples  on 
request.  Under  35,  family  man.  Box 
2056.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  NEWSMAN 
Planning  leave  New  York,  superior 
newsman  can  manage,  lead,  give  lively 
direction,  backed  by  action-packed  ca¬ 
reer  as  bureau  chief,  wire-^itor,  col¬ 
umnist,  top  reporter,  photographer, 
35mm  expert,  picture  editor — all  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  top  circulation  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  departments  offset  produc¬ 
tion.  Widely  travelled.  Now  in  40’s,  de¬ 
sires  relocate  family  permanently  In 
good  school  area.  Welcome  offer  from 
rising  offset  daily  In  any  capacity  with 
future.  Box  2969,  HMitor  ft  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  All-Pro  reporter- 
writer-photographer-cartoonist-idea  man 
wants  coastal  spot  with  challenge,  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Strong  on  human  interest, 
urban  affairs,  culture  beats.  Neither 
drinker  nor  drifter.  Box  3017,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  COPY  EDITOR,  writer,  re¬ 
write  man.  researcher.  In  60s,  re¬ 
sponsible.  steady,  adaptable,  exception¬ 
ally  able.  Moving  allowance  hoped  for. 
Zone  5  only.  Box  3007,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FIND  NO  CHALLENGE  on  manage¬ 
ment  side  and  would  like  to  return  to 
news  side.  Have  worked  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  on  paper,  including  camera  and 
darkroom  work.  Married,  father  of  three 
children,  in  30’s.  Am  non-drinker  and 
no  floater.  Prefer  evening  daily  news¬ 
paper  between  15-50,000  circulation  in 
community  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
but  all  offers  will  be  considered.  College 
grad  in  liberal  arts  with  some  work 
done  on  master’s  degree  at  night.  Am 
averaging  70-hours-per  week  at  the 
present  time.  Am  not  afraid  of  long 
hours  nor  hard  work,  but  expect  salary 
to  be  commensurate  with  work.  Box 
3026,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

MAGAZINES  ONLY— 
Experienced  in  magazine  production  and 
writing:  presently  reporter  on  large 
daily.  Seek  junior  editor’s  position  on 
magazine — any  zone.  Box  3019.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 


SKILLED  REPORTER  seeks  free-lance 
feature  assignments  in  Chicago-Midwest 
area.  Box  2973,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SOUTTIERN  NEW  ENGLAND  STAFF 
of  news,  feature  writers,  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  photos,  stories  about  the  land  of 
Liebling.  Box  2961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Room 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
available.  Prefer  combination  press- 
stereo  operation.  Many  years’  experience 
working  foreman  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  Know  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Now  employed  in  metropolitan 
press  room.  Box  2993,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Mechan¬ 
ical  Superintendent,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  U.S.  and  Central  America  news¬ 
papers.  Formerly  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  San  Juan  daily ;  also  12  years’ 
maintenance  machinist  N.Y.C.  paper : 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Deceptive  Labels 

On  election  night  when  the 
returns  were  being  counted,  re¬ 
ported,  and  projected  over  the 
air,  how  many  times  did  you 
hear  that  “the  white  backlash” 
was  responsible  for  so-and-so’s 
victory  or  defeat?  No  one  ever 
attempted  to  explain  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  so-called  “white 
backlash”  in  Massachusetts 
where  the  voters  elected  the  first 
Negro  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  became  obvious,  to  us  at 
least,  that  the  label  was  being 
used  recklessly  by  broadcasters 
as  a  ready  term  of  reference 
without  complete  justification.  It 
was  being  used  to  declare  the 
election  of  Maddox  as  governor 
in  Georgia  on  the  basis  of  early 
and  infinitesimal  returns  when 
the  race  had  not  been  decided 
the  morning  after  as  this  was 
being  written.  It  was  used  fre¬ 
quently  in  referring  to  other 
contests  in  other  states.  And, 
the  following  morning,  news¬ 
paper  reporters  were  using  it  in 
their  voting  analysis. 

It  brought  home  to  us  the  dis¬ 
tressing  tendency  of  news  media 
in  this  country  to  latch  on  to 
labels,  catch  phrases,  to  serve  as 
simple  identification  of  compli¬ 
cated  issues  that  defy  such 
simple  analysis.  This  one  phrase, 
“white  backlash,”  wraps  up  the 
whole  i.ssue  of  civil  rights  in  a 
contest  between  white  and  black 
with  no  shades  of  gray  when  it 
certainly  is  not  that  simple.  It 
is  being  used  to  explain  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  police  civilian  review 
board  in  New  York  City  when 
the  answer  could  be  as  uncompli¬ 
cated  as  the  fact  that  very  few 
people  understood  the  question 
on  the  ballot — a  “no”  vote  meant 
“yes”  and  vice  versa. 

*  *  * 

David  Rockefeller,  president 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
who  seems  to  be  the  only  Rocke¬ 
feller  who  wasn’t  running  for 
public  office  this  week,  discussed 
this  problem  of  “deceptive 
labels”  when  he  talked  to  the 
Inter- American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Lima,  Peru,  two  weeks 
ago  about  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

He  said: 

“After  close  study  of  the 
various  proposals  put  forth  by 
distinguished  observers  of  the 
Latin  American  scene,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  at  least  four  major  questions 
about  the  proper  development  of 
the  Alliance  which  seem  worthy 
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of  further  exploration.  These 
questions  are: 

“1.  What  are  the  chief  impedi¬ 
ments  to  achievement  of  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance? 

“2.  What  should  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  economic  tools  employed 
in  pursuing  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance? 

“3.  Who  should  handle  the 
tools? 

“4.  How  should  the  tools  be 
used?  Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
which  should  get  top  priority: 
social  reform  or  economic 
growth? 

“In  one  way  or  another,  nearly 
every  debate  about  the  Alliance 
these  days  focuses  on  these  four 
questions.  Perhaps  inevitably, 
the  answers  often  consist  of  the 
reiteration  of  a  series  of  what 
I  could  call  deceptive  labels. 
George  Orwell,  in  one  of  his 
essays,  develops  the  thought  that 
we  tend  to  let  words  do  our 
thinking  for  us.  In  many  cases, 
he  says,  the  dialogue  of  public 
affairs  has  become  a  process  of 
pushing  word  buttons  which 
evoke  established  responses. 

“As  members  of  the  press,  all 
of  yon  live  by  words  and,  hence, 
are  more  familiar  than  most 
people  with  their  uses  and 
abuses.  As  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  most  of  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  agree  that  one  of  the  surest 
ways  to  obscure  the  substantive 
aspects  of  any  problem — and  one 
of  the  worst  ways  to  make  prog¬ 
ress  towards  its  solution — is  to 
discuss  It  in  polar  words:  words 
that  have  acqi  Ire<  o  much  emo¬ 
tional  content  that  -hey  fall  into 
the  category  of  invective.  Yet  in 
far  too  many  discussions  of 
Latin  America,  such  forms  are 
the  accepted  currency  of  debate, 
even  among  well-intentioned  and 
otherwise  responsible  men.” 

How  much  emotion  is  packed 
into  that  phrase  “white  back¬ 
lash”  and  the  other  easy  labels 
we  are  inclined  to  use  in  discus¬ 
sing  civil  rights?  And,  in  the 
same  vein,  how  inclined  we  are 
to  think  of  everything  in  Cuba 
under  Castro  as  being  bad  and 
therefore  everything  in  Cuba 
before  Castro  (under  Batista) 
was  good. 

»  *  * 

Mr.  Rockefeller  said  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  first  question :  What 
are  the  chief  impediments  to 
achievement  of  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance?”  is  too  frequently  “The 
Oligrarchs”  with  little  or  no  ex¬ 
planation.  He  explained  that  the 


stereotyped  Latin  American 
“oligarch”  is  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Another  label  which  disfigures 
the  debate  is  “military  rule,”  he 
said.  The  concept  of  hard-faced 
men  concerned  with  their  own 
power  does  disservice  to  many 
members  of  the  armed  forces  in 
Latin  America  which  belong  to  a 
new  generation  of  men  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  poor  and  quicken  the  pace 
of  economic  growth.  Instead  of 
labeling  all  such  governments 
with  the  same  catch  phrase  he 
suggested  they  all  be  judged 
“according  to  their  success  in 
promoting  the  individual  welfare 
of  their  citizens  and  overcoming 
the  fundamental  impediments  to 
progress.” 

“Economic  independence”  is 
another  deceptive  label,  he  said. 
“This  is  a  shibboleth  generally 
invoked  by  those  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  fear  that  the  U.S.  is 
determined  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere  in  a  state  of 
economic  servitude.  .  .  .  This 
fear,  of  course,  is  utterly  belied 
by  the  facts.” 

With  respect  to  the  third 
question:  “Who  is  to  play  the 
primary  role  in  the  development 
of  Latin  America:  government 
or  private  business?”  here  the 
labels  fly  thick  and  fast:  “dollar 
imperialism,"  “neo-colonialism,” 
“foreign  exploitation”  and  many 
more,  he  said. 

“All  of  these  hoary  bits  of 
invective  rest  on  a  single  pre¬ 
mise  that  because  private  busi¬ 
ness  seeks  to  make  a  profit,  it  is 
a  less  effective  vehicle  for  econ¬ 
omic  development  than  govern- 
ment-to-govemment  aid,”  he 
.said  adding  “the  flat  statement” 
that  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
cannot  possibly  be  achieved 
without  substantial  foreigfn  in¬ 
vestment. 

With  respect  to  the  last  ques¬ 
tion:  “Should  the  Alliance  put 
its  primary  emphasis  on  social 
reforms  or  on  economic 
growth?”  he  said: 

“Essentially,  this  question 
seems  to  me  to  rest  on  a  fallacy 
— namely,  that  these  two  goals 
are  separable.  This  fallacy  is 
apparent  in  the  overtones  com¬ 
monly  given  to  that  familiar 
phrase,  ‘land  reform.’  ” 

Proof  of  what  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  was  trying  to  say — our 
ready  acceptance  of  labels — 
came  in  the  discussion  period 
following  when  several  people 
.started  to  attack  him  for  en¬ 
dorsing  “military  rule”  and  he 
was  defended  by  Dr.  Galo  Plaza 
Lasso,  former  president  of  Ecu¬ 
ador,  who  explained  that  the 
simultaneous  translation  didn’t 
come  through  too  clearly. 

We  think  Mr.  Rockefeller 
made  an  important  point  for  all 
the  press  in  this  hemisphere  to 


consider.  We  are  all  too  incline^ 
to  scoff  at  cliche-ridden,  liacfc 
neyed  writing  when  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  process  of  creating 
new  cliches.  These  become  catch 
phrases  that  do  not  exactly 
mean  what  we  are  trying  to  say 
but  we  use  them  l^ause  we 
haven’t  got  time  to  explain — or,' 
we  aren’t  quite  sure  of  the  exact 
explanation. 


PRSA 
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people  back  home  and  not  to  the 
government  agency.  It’s  ineffec¬ 
tive  and  doesn’t  sell  any  applet, 

4.  Don’t  let  yourself  and  yonr 
people  get  trapped  into  a  set 
piece  where  a  number  of  peopk 
say  the  same  thing  that  was 
written  for  all  of  them  in  a  trade 
association  office.  Don’t  get 
caught  in  a  staged  performance, 

5.  Don’t  underestimate  the 
ability  of  the  government  people^ 
Don’t  make  the  assumption  they 
came  out  of  the  mimeograph 
room.  Maybe  they  have  but  you 
better  find  out  beforehand. 

6.  Don’t  send  the  president  or 
board  chairman  of  your  com¬ 
pany  just  to  impress  the  govern 
ment  agency.  Make  sure  befov 
hand  he  is  briefed  and  know 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

7.  Learn  beforehand  whether 
the  agency  is  a  commission  or  a 
committee  and  the  purpose  oi 
the  hearing.  Do  your  homeworic.^ 

•  . 

Borowiec  Leaves  AP 

Andrew  Borowiec,  who  has 
been  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Geneva  the  last 
two  years,  has  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star.  His  firit 
assignment  will  take  him 
through  Africa  for  about  seven 
months.  He  has  worked  for  AP 
since  1953. 

• 

Publisher  Named 

Sandusky,  0. 

Norman  F.  Rau  was  recently 
named  publisher  of  the  So»* 
dusky  Register  by  Dudley  A 
White,  president  of  Sandusky 
Newspapers  Inc.  Rau  has  been 
with  the  paper  for  eight  years 
and  most  recently  served  ai 
general  manager. 

• 

Letters  on  Sunday 

Portland,  Ma 

The  Portland  Sunday  Tels- 
gram,  Maine’s  only  Sunday 
newspaper,  will  double  the  simj 
of  its  editorial  section — to  tws 
full  facing  pages — beg:innin|( 
Nov.  20.  It  will  publish  letters  t* 
the  editor  for  the  first  tim® 
along  with  other  comment,  ]>>«4 
tures,  etc. 
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Girl  With  the  Unusual  Name 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Elizabeth  Carpenter,  left,  Mrs.  LBJ’s  press  secretary,  with  Wauhillau  La  Hay  at  the  White  House. 


When  the  Scripps-Howard  Washington  bureau  has  a  story 
slanted  to  women,  the  call  generally  goes  out  to  the  girl  with 
the  unusual  name,  Wauhillau  La  Hay. 

Miss  La  Hay  is  at  home  at  the  White  House,  on  assignment 
in  Mexico,  on  one  of  Mrs.  LBJ’s  beautification  sorties.  Many 
of  her  stories  appear  in  the  news  columns  as  well  as  on  the 
women’s  pages. 

Wauhillau — Oklahoma  born — is  tailored  for  Washington. 
She  enjoys  politics.  Her  father,  Joseph  Martin  La  Hay,  rep¬ 
resented  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Washington,  so  she  grew 
up  in  the  business.  Wauhillau  this  year  has  been  particularly 
busy.  For  example: 

Luci’s  wedding  and  reception,  and  the  whirlwind  schedule  • 


that  surrounded  the  nation’s  No.  1  social  event.  It  was  her 
by-line  that  Scripps-Howard  readers  followed. 

Wauhillau  also  authored  two  widely-read  series :  “Embassy 
Row’s  Lively  Ladies,”  about  five  top  diplomatic  wives,  and 
“The  Senator’s  Lady,”  in  which  she  examined  the  life  in  the 
limelight  of  a  number  of  the  younger  and  more  socially  active 
Senate  wives. 

The  assignment  she  finds  “hardest,  but  also  the  most  fun,” 
is  covering  a  Mrs.  LBJ  Whistle  Stop  train.  Despite  her  full 
schedule  she  finds  time  to  write  “Potomac  Patter,”  a  weekly 
column  of  Washington  happenings. 

Wauhillau  confesses  it  is  the  Cherokee  in  her  that  makes 
her  run  faster  than  most  for  a  story. 
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